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ABSTRACT 

The 35 papers presented at the 1965 International 
Conference on the Teaching of English, sponsored by the National 
Council of Teachers of English of the United States and the National 
Association for the Teaching of English of Great Britain, are 
collected in this volume. In the first section, the aims and purposes 
of teaching English in the United States and Great Britain are 
discussed, and methods for realizing common goals are suggested. The 
second and largest section of the volume contains papers on mutual 
problems in the teaching of language, literature, and composition. 
Approaches to teaching English in the elementary grades in the next 
section, the value and accuracy of literature examinations in 
Britain, the use ot external examinations in U. S. public schools, 
and the impact of examinations on American independence schools are 
evaluated. Section five deals with higher education, teacher 
education, and research; and the last section surveys the gro%rth and 
organization of associations of English teachers, as well as 
discussing their cooper ati<m and coordination. Sixteen pages of 
Selected references on the teaching of English in Anglo-American 
countries are appended. (This document previously announced as ED 023 
680.) (LH) 
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Introduction 



Like any important professional event, the International Con- 
ference on the Teaching of English held in Boston on November 
24-28, 1965, had'both antecedents and consequences. Sponsored 

the National Council of Teachers of En^ish of the United 
States and the National Association for the Teaching of English 
of Great Britain, it was the first such conference to be organized 
It involved some forty Englishmen, Americans, and Canadians 
interested in instruction in English from the primary school 
through graduate school. Its purpose was to compare and con- 
trast the ends and means of instruction in our common Ian-* 
guage. 

The Boston meeting was an almost inevitable consequence 
of the contacts and professional relationships which had been 
developing for several years among leaders of English teach- 
ing in the several countries. For almost a decade, the NCTE has 
sponsored summer study tours for its members in Great Britain, 
tours which provide opportunity for teachers to study the teach- 
ing of English at Oxford or York and to meet some English 
teachers. During this period, also, a series of international con^ 
ferences sponsored by national agencies in the United States 
and Britain concerned themselves with teaching English as a 
second language. Although the teaching and learning of the 
mother tongue received little attention, such meetings of linguists 
from several countries prompted a realization of our com- 
mon purpose. Thus, in 1957, Harold B. Allen proposed a con- 
ference like the one actually held in Boston; his suggestion, 
perhaps slightly premature, prompted the Executive Committee 
of NCTE to explore the possibilities of organizing an interna- 
tional association to serve the interests of teachers of English 
in all countnes. The organization of an association itself was not 
attempted, but the interest engendered was sufficient to en- 
courage such NCTE leaders as David H. Russell, J. N. Hook, 
and Ruth G. Strickland to visit English schools for the purpose of 
studjring English in England. And with improved air travel 
regular transatlantic flights became possible, and British schol- 
ars and teachers visited throughout the United States and Can- 
ada with increasing frequency. Indeed, the month long tour of 
Her Majesty's Inspector, George Allen, to the Project English 



centers of American universities during the spring of 1965 pro- 
vided as important a prelude to the Boston meeting as did par- 
ticipation of NCTE's Muriel Crosby in the 1965 NATE conven- 
tion in London* 

The growing communication between teachers and scholars 
has been paralleled an increase in professional activity in 
all three countries. Membership in the National Council of 
Teachers of English has tripled during the past decade. English 
associations have been formed in the irt"ovinces of Canada, and 
these provincial councils — lacking at present a national Canadi- 
an association in English — ^have affiliated themselves with NCTE 
and participate strongly in annual meetii^ of the Council In 
Great Britain, the National Association for the Teaching of 
English was organised in 1963 to provide a national voice for 
many existing local and regional groups. When Boris Ford, 1964 
president of NATE, attended the 54th convention of NCTE, 
he provided the opportunity to plan in detail an invitational 
conference involving representatives from all educational levels. 

The papers prepared for the conference were read publicly 
as well as discussed in the invitational meetings. Tiiiie did not 
permit as thorough investigation of all topics as conferees might 
have wished, but agreements as well as differences clearly 
emerged The concern of the British over the impact of external 
examinations is as characteristic of English education in Britain 
as is the present American emphasis on covering subject mat- 
ter. Canadians variously report their schools to represent a blend- 
ing of British and American systems of education, but whether 
they inherit the best or worst characteristics is far from clear 
even to Canadian leaders. Differences, then, exist in the ^s- 
tems of education as well as differences in the content and 
method of instruction. Yet the conferees were not always in 
disagreement For ex nple, national origin seems less important 
in determining a point of view toward English in primary educa- 
tion than basic interest in children, as the American and Cana- 
dian agreement with Sybil Marshall's views makes apparent The 
discovery of unexpected support as well as unexpected prob- 
lems among the leadership of another educational system was 
one of the most salutary aspects of the Boston meeting* 

The international conference at Boston represents a begin- 
ning, not an end There the conferees themselves recommended 
a series of steps to strengthen communication among teachers 
in the three countries and laid tentative plans for other inter- 
national meetings. Even ai this report on the Boston meetings 



is being prepared, the NCTE and the NATE join yntb the Mod- 
em Language Association of America to cosponsor a seminar of 
scholars and teachers at Dartmouth College during the fall of 
1966 mjprdcr to consider further the basic problems in teach- 
ing and ledming English. 

Teachers in Great Britain, Canada, and the United States 
share a common language and a common literature, a common 
purpose and many common problems. Has not the time come 
in English teaching when the resources of our three countries, 
the discoveries of om most productive scholars, and the experi- 
ences of our most insightful teachers should be shared for the 
greater good of children and young people who are learning 
English as a native language throughout the world? 

J.R.S. 

Urbana, Illinois 
April, 1966 
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The Ends of English 
Instruction 



Aims and Purposes 
of Teaching English 
in Britain 

Denys Thompson 

Between the scholars, critics, and university teachers of the 
United States and Britain there is an effective exchange; the 
lines of communication are open; each side is aware of what 
is going on elsewhere. But American and British teachers in 
school, the per^ple who lay the foundation for the superstructure 
of criticism and scholarship, have virtually no contact with 
each other apart from a few exchange visits. Therefore, many 
of us in Britain who have hoped that channels might be opened 
are grateful for this opportunity to meet and present our papers. 
We should not expect too much from it; there are differences 
in practice on both sides all along the line in schools. But be- 
fore the gap can be bridged we must measure its depth and 
width* After that the really fruitful discussion, I hope, will fol- 
low at the Dartmouth seminar in August 1966. 

The aims of teaching the mother tongue in Britain are by 
no means clear and generally accepted. There could in fact be 
almost as many aims as there are teachers of the subject For this 
confusion the English tradition of decentralization is in part 
responsible. Neither our local education authorities nor our 
govenlmental Department of Education prescribes syllabuses 
or books from the center, for in theory the head of each school 
is charged with planning the curriculum, and the.teechers for 
drawing up the syllabus. In practice the freedom is very much 
restricted by the demands of examinations and vocational 
training. This decentralization has advantages as well as disad- 
vantages. It allows to the good teacher and to those who 
would chaie under an imposed ^Uabus a scope for enterprise 
and experiment^ so that^ for trample, teachers who dislike any 
form of textbook need use none at alL It means also that ideas 
can spread quickly and good books circulate freely — ^novels by 
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D. H. Lawrence have been examination set books for some years. 

Since no one can speak for all teachers of English, I shall 
try to put a case-that would be accepted by the more thought- 
ful of them — by those who habitually look outside and beyond 
the classroom and examination hall. They give the spearhead of 
the NATE what force and sharpness it may have. They start 
teaching with the general aims of fitting their pupils to earn a 
living and take their place in society and, secondly, of giving 
them a good chance to develop as human beings. When they 
look out of the classroom, they are bound to have some doubts. 
Can they conscientiously prepare their pupils to take the kind of 
place offered by the society they see? Is there not a possible con- 
tradiction between the two general aims? Is it not likely that 
as people are better fitted to earn a living, the less likely they 
are to be developed human beings? So many of the trends in our 
society seem to be of a dehumanizing nature, even if we have 
not reached what Henry James called ^he awful doom of gen- 
eral dishumanization." Many modern ways of earning a living 
and spending leisure do not call for and do not foster specif- 
ically human qualities; in the job we are geared with the pro- 
duction of goods for consumption, and outside it we desper- 
ately try to fulfill our function as consumers. (The trend is 
agreeably satirized in E. K Pohl's The Midas Plague."*) Inci- 
dentally the view of the society suggested here, which stems 
from Wordsworth and Arnold, continued vigorously by Law- 
rence, Leavis and others, has been given (deeper penetration and 
sharper focus by a long line of Americans from Veblen, the 
Lynds, and Stuart Chase, up to Galbraith, Riesmani and Boor- 
stin. 

To such developments our subject, English, is directly and 
by its nature opposed. For instance, the teacher of English is 
concerned with words; and he notes it is through words that 
one the forces eroding and displacing education — advertis- 
ing — ^attacks the individual. When a copywriter says of a soap 
that it is "Fresh as an English rose on a dewy summer's morn,^ 
he is exploring the associations of words, enriched by use in 
literature; he is debasing the currency of our language. The 
teacher will hope to enlighten his pupils to such devices — it is 
ea^ enough. In doing so, he wiU not be straying from his main 
task, the teaching of literature. In debunking one of the tricks of 
advertising he will be showing how poetry works; even teachers 
not particularly interested in advertising may find it the best 
way for the modern child to approach an understanding of 
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poetry. The poet and the copywriter use the same means — re- 
leasing the emotional charge of words, only to rattier different 
ends. For example. Burns used the word we have already cited, 
when he wrote : 

O my luve's like a red, red rose 
That's newly sprung in June . . . 

It is the poets, especially from Chaucer onwards, who have built 
up the emotional capital of words like "love" and "beauty," 
which are a capital now being exploited by entertainers and ad- 
men* 

Other mass media forces affecting our teaching actually re- 
strict the use of words by children. Reading is pushed into the 
background by television and printed matter that limit language 
to what can he stuffed into the balloons billowing out from 
the characters in cartoons. Carried far enough, the effects would 
produce a world of morons, since oia development as human 
beings depends on language, for most people in the form of 
speech. A healthy baby will grow into a mental defective if it 
has not the opportxmity of hearing speech and thus learning 
to speak. Without the emotional and intellectual growth that lan- 
guage makes possible, we are animals, thinking in pictures and 
feeling at the brute level. Anyone with experience of disad- 
vantaged children in a poverty stricken environment knows very 
well that those from homes where there is little speech are unable 
to profit from what education and culture have to offer them. 
They cannot realize their human potential, for words, not be- 
ing just an adjunct to living, are part of life itself. If a teacher 
can help children '^o find the right words ... to embody and 
communicate what they feel, not only should they understand 
their feelings better and deal with them more maturely, but the 
feelings themselves become . . . more refined and less self-cen- 
tered.**^ And a neat and simple example comes from L. C. 
Knights — . . . you see so much more of the forest when you 
know the names of the trt^.**^ 

Words are a part of living. The expression of an experience 
focuses that experience, crystallizes it, and enables us to come 
to terms with joy, suffering, or whatever it may be. (That is 
the importance of poetry.) Our emotional life is rich insofar as 

^Statement on English by the Department of Education (Knapp Col- 
lege» Yoevil» England). 

2L. C. Knightt» *'The Place of English Literature in a Liberal Educa- 
tion,** The Urn oi En^i$h, IV. S (Spring 1958), 157. 
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it can be expressed adequately in language, the language, 
which in Frank Whitehead's words, shapes the habits of mind 
and feeling which determine a man's capacity for living. The 
more effective the language, the fuller the living. 

The most deeply effective form of language is literature, 
which many of us believe should be the core of English teaching 
at every level of education. In this view, virtually all English 
courses, including those designed for, say, engineering appren- 
tices or those planned to help graduate scientists write their 
theses, should be geared to literature in some way or other. 
Without this contact, the teaching of mere communications is 
for both teacher and taught a dull and sterile affair. And even in 
reaching its limited aim, it may be slower and less effective just 
for lack of the life that flows from literature. Of course, I am 
using the term ^literature" in an inclusive way, to cover a 
good range of quite humble work that may have no pretension 
to permanent value. Examples will vary almost from year to 
year, but these come to mind: for young children, Will James' 
Smoky; later on, Arthur Grimble and Gerald Durrell, and the 
better science fiction like G. R. Stewart's Earth Abides. 

fliis view — ^that literature is the best route to good ^com- 
munications" English — is not hypothetical. It is backed by re- 
search, the earliest note being sounded by Professor Boris Ford. 
When he conducted a survey of the relationship between voca- 
tional and nonvocational education, he found in examining the 
English work of technical students that '^e most striking im- 
provements are achieved when the teaching of English is not 
confined to its more utilitarian aspects.''^ 

The case for literature in education is that it stands for hu- 
manity, at a time when the human values are not upheld, as they 
used to be, by religion and the home, or even by education 
itself as a whole. Among these values we must number imagina- 
tion, as well as the obviously acceptable ones like sympathy, 
understanding, and tolerance. Literature stands for them, not 
by preaching or philosophizing or pointing to them from out- 
side, but by presenting them concretely embodied, alive and 
working, in the characters and action of a play or novel, or in 
the experience of a poem. The gift of imagination is most striking 
in writers and scientists, but it is also badly needed every- 
where today — in politicians, in admini^itrators, and in the hosts 

3Borii Ford, tiberal Education in « T^chnicid Age (London: Max Par- 
riih^Ltd., 1955), p. 53. 
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of peopb whom we appoint to push us around The problems 
of the dfcy are human problems, requiring not so much techni- 
cal expeilice «58 insight into human beings and human relations* 
The arts generally, but liieratme above all, are the best way of 
stimulating and feeding the imagination; and it may be asserted 
that an education which does not try to develop a response to 
imaginative literature, including poetry, does not deserve the 
name of education. 

Literatiu-e is not a substitute for religion. But inescapably 
literature provides a compass and helps to ^tupply the sense of 
direction that used to derive from religious and traditional 
sanctions. The values I mentioned are not established or imposed 
by precept, but by a knowledge of how different kinds of 
people behave in the world today. The student of literature be- 
comes more aware of the world he lives in and of the way it is 
drifting, as well as of peoplw. (D. R Lawrence's writing seems 
to be the perfect example of literature that prompts this two- 
fold awareness.) Or he does not He does not become more 
aware, if his reading sticks long in Enid Bl3rton and continues 
via comics to Micky Spillane and the James Bond books. No 
one claims that literature supplies solutions to world prob- 
lems, to overpopulation and poverty, to race relations and the 
fallout It does enable us to see into the heart of things, to 
grasp the underlying issues, and to check that proffered solu- 
ttens are humanly satisfying and not just technically viable. 

We huve school programs and textbooks that discuss such 
issues as I have mentioned, but many children will not have the 
ability and matimty to get far in such discussions; their own per- 
sonal problems and immediate difficulties may blot out the dis- 
tant view. For this group, literature, which is freer and wider 
ranging and less trammeled than films and television, has enor- 
mous value. Teachers have noted how well^jhosen fiction, some 
of it ephemeral, can help adolescents to resolve their difficulties 
and to understand more clearly themselves and the people they 
meet As an English inspector of education noted, ""Someone 
entering whjlly, for once, into the feelings of others can . . . 
be helped to sense what it w like to be a colored man in a Svhtte 
supremacy area, or a childless woman, or to encounter the 
death of someone very close." Peter Abrahams' Tell Freedom 
cones to mind as an example. Literature makes for growth. 

Thus the contention is that literature assists the individual 
to acquire a sense of what matters and an understanding of him- 
self and his environment It also offers a technique for coping 
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with that environment, in particular for repelling the attacks on 
and the invasion of personality that are features of our mass 
civilization. The ads that would reduce us to compulsive con- 
sumers, the politicians' wordspinning, the slanted language of 
the press, the pulp magazine — all these use language in a de- 
humanizing way. All would lose a good deal of their power if 
more people in our democracy had more of the sensitivity to 
words that comes from the study of literature. 

It may be said that I have cast the teacher of English in the 
role of missionary, saving the souls of his probably unwilling 
pupils by the gospel of literature. I do not quite see it that way. 
All ages have needed survival kits of one sort or another — ^the 
skill of hunting in one, the invention of agriculture in another. 
In this age we have created an environment that is in some 
ways hostile to humanity, and in the jungle it is the prts, and 
chiefly literature, for which we need to provide a map and a 
compass. That is the contribution of our subject towards turning 
out better mer and women. 

All this is very fine, it may be objected, but what place is 
there in your scheme for instruction in writing, the planning of a 
composition or a letter, the attaining of a decent standard of 
correctness in the mechanics of English — in fact all the uses of 
the language that enable us, from clerks to scientists, to earn a 
living? Is the general standard of communication so high that 
you can afford to neglect it? 

The answer to that last rhetorical question is ^No.** The gen- 
eral standard is deplorably low and badly needs raising. Nor do 
we disdain the need to cater for vocational ends. We differ from 
some people in the United States and in Britain over the best 
means of attaining those vocatk>nal ends and of raising the stand- 
ard of communication. We in England are often very slow in 
changing and in realizing the need for change. Otherwise it might 
have dawned on us before that an elaborate examination struc- 
ture of English tests, designed to assess a candidate's attainment 
in writing and understanding of his mother tongue and to en- 
courage courses that will lead to that attainment, is an almost 
total failure. But the light has been seen at last; existing tests 
are being scrapped, and new ones evolved that will interfere 
little or not at all with the teaching of English in schools. The 
ends are agreed; the means are still being debated. 

Let us take grammar, for instance. What grammar is useful, 
to whom, and when? The old prescriptive grammar is commonly 
dismissed as/^ occupational disease of a scholar**; but can we 
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be happy about any of the replacements or about any of the 
linguistic work as yet tried out in school? Are we convinced that 
they help a child to speak or write better, or leave him any 
the more able to read good literature or see through an advertise- 
ment? That is the crux* 

Most of us would agree that composition can be taught up 
to a point, that there is a need for orderly arrangement, and 
so on; but of late the trend has been to let training in compo- 
sition take second place to ensuring that pupils have something 
to write about that engages them and sets their pens going. 
Many teachers feel that if there is an individual response to 
fresh and lively material, the rest will follow. 

And does that "rest will follow" include the mechanics of Eng- 
lish spelling and punctuation? All over the English-speaking 
world an enormous amount of energy and tons of books have 
been and are being devoted to this end, but with quite dis- 
proportionately small results on the positive side, and with 
much loss of interest and zest The mechanics of English can 
be learned, but it is doubtful if all of them can be taught 
Mechanical accuracy will come with maturity, or it will not; 
and what the teacher does about it may make little difference. 
The writers of heavy textbooks that offer training in these skills 
neglect both the nature of language and the findings of psy- 
chology on how children leam« An example of such research 
records the results of an experiment that took place in Birming- 
ham, England.^ The experimenters tested and recorded the 
attainments in the mechanics of English of two groups of 
children. Then the experimental group was let loose in the 
library, given every encouragement and help to read, and re- 
quired to do a good deal of writing. The children in that group 
were given no formal teaching. The control group was taught 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, sentence strucutre, and arrange- 
ment by conventional methods. At the end of the experimental 
period both groufMf were retested, and the experimental group 
which had had no teaching was found to be significantly better 
at most of the skills which the control group had been learning 
and practicing widi a teacher. 

Another inquiry with exciting results was recently con- 
ducted by a county education authority. Concerned at the 
enormous amount of money spent on the textbooks, often of a 

<W. C. HMth, 'Xibrary-Cmtred Etiglbh: An Experim«nt," NATE But" 
htin. Spring 1965. 
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positively anti-education nature, ^the education officer called 
for reports and examples of written work from schools of all 
types. Several conclusions emerged^ of which we shall mention 
two. Firsti the best writing was done in schools where little or no 
use was made of textbooks and conventional exercises in grammar, 
punctuation, and so on« Secondly, and this is a point on which 
research is needed, it seemed that good creative writing on 
topics that really engaged a child led to good ^recording" or 
Reporting** writing of a more impersonal kind. Ey ^ecording^ 
writing, I mean, for example, the kind that they need for 
writing up science experiments and geography notes. Both the 
Birmingham experiment and the West Yorkshire survey have 
far-reaching implications for the teaching of English, too far- 
reaching perhaps for the comfort of many teachers and the 
writers of textbooks. Perhaps this is why neither has yet had the 
Made attention that they deserve. 

My contention then is that English in education is one and 
indivisible; that no aspect of it can be profitably treated in 
isolation; and that literature as a means to enjoyment, growth, 
and understanding should be at the center of English teach- 
ing at every level. May I end with a quotation from a booklet 
that Ezra Pound wrote a third of a century ago; it is not the 
whole truth, but it forcefully presents one aspect of the truth: 

Has literature a function in the State? ... It has ... it has to do 
with the daritv of any and evety thought and opinion. It has to 
do with maintaining ^e veiy cleanliness ol the tools, the healdi 
ol the vety matter of thou^t itself. Save in the rare and vaiy 
limited instances of invention in the plastic arts, or in mathe* 
matics, the individual cannot think or communicate his thought, 
the governor or legislator cannot act effectively or frame his 
laws, without words, and the solidity and validity of these words 
is in the care of the damned and despised literati. When their 
work goes rotten ... by that I do not mean when they otpresa 
tndecorotis thoughts . . . but when their veiy medium, the very 
essence of their work, the application of word to things goes rot- 
ten, Le^ become slushy and inexact or excessive or bloated, the 
whole machinery of social and oi individual thought and order 
goes to pot^ 

(Ezra Pound, Hew to Read (Lcndon: Dsmond Harmiworth, 1934), 
pp. 17-18. 
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Aims and Purposes of 
Teaching English in 
the United States 

Albert K Marckwardt 



Over the past several years it has been my good forttine to 
observe the teaching of English in many parts of the world and 
to learn something of the educational and pedagogical premises 
upon which it proceeds, not only where it is taught as a foreign 
or second language but where it is the native language as well. 
Despite Dei^ Thompson's modest disclaimer, it is evident that 
he does speak on these matters for the teachers of English in 
Britain with admirable force and clarity. And just as an English 
colleague and I have previously maintained with respect to 
the British and American varieties of the English language, that 
the underlying unity far outweighs the diversity, the same con* 
elusion would seem quite as neatly to fit the teaching of English 
in our respective countries. Consequently, I think a good deal 
may be expected from the dialogues between British and Ameri- 
cans which are scheduled to take place during this meeting. 

We are told by Mr. Thompson that ^*The aims of teaching 
the mother tongue in Britain are by no means clear and gen- 
erally accepted. There could, in fac^ be almost as many aims as 
there are teachers of the subject" Had the aims of teaching the 
mother tongue in the United States been clear, the Basic Issues 
Conference of 1958 would never have been convened. And as 
far Bh multiplicity of aim is concerned, I can cite as an American 
instance the 1,537 social objectives of teaching English which 
were painstakingly catalogued by Dr. Charles S. Pendleton in 
his doctoral dissertation over forty years ago.^ 

Mr. Thompson sees the tradition of decentralization as 
mainly responsible for the confused situation in England I am 
inclined to feel that we, in the United States^ would be capable 

. iCharUs S. PandUtoti, "Tbs Sodsl ObJsctiTM of Sdiool Bnglith'' (Doe- 
tonil dliMTtstiofi, Ooorgo PoAbody CoUcgo for Toscfaort, 1924). 
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of our present state of confusion even if we had a federalized 
system, but the fact is that we think of ourselves as the prime 
exenr.plar of local control in educatioa Actually, there is de- 
centralization in both countries, but of a somewhat different 
kind* 

There are many other points in Mr. Thompson's presen- 
tation with which I can foresee little or no disagreement on the 
American side. Certainly most of us would insist with him that 
literature should be the core of English teaching at every level 
of educatioa As he does, we believe that literatwe stands for 
humanity at a time when himian values are not upheld, or at 
the least we would observe that for many of our students the 
course in English provides their only contact with the hu- 
manities. I doubt that any one of us would take issue with his 
insistence that ''an education which does not try to develop a 
response to imaginative literature, including poetry, does not 
deserve the name of education.''^ 

We, too, sense the dangers to a democratic society by the 
nianipulation of language in a milieu where the mass media are 
powerful. We agree in sensing that the current environment is in 
many ways hostile to humanity — or at let to the humanities— 
if a distinction can be drawn. That formal teaching in grammar 
does not necessarily result in improved writing has been es- 
tablished on this side of the Atlantic for many years* And final- 
ly^ we Americans are no less convinced than our British counter- 
parts of the unity and indivisibility of English, although we 
might view its component elements in terms differing somewhat 
from those of Ezra Pound, whose qualifications as an educa- 
tional thinker or a philosopher of language will almost inevitably 
strike us as somewhat dubious. 

In short, we encounter no essential differences with respect 
to the general educational situation, the unity and centrality of 
English, the importance of literature, or the danger inherent in 
the manipulation of language in a television and radio>ridden 
culture. 

So much for the unity underlying the teaching of English 
in the two nations. It is impressive, both in breadth of view and 
depth of understanding. Yet, I have a feeling that the English 
and we arrive at these common conclusions by way of somewhat 
different paths. For this reason, I should like to suggest my 

^S— Dm^ Thompion, ms Aims and PinpotM of TMchlnc Batliih 

in Britain,'* p« 7. 
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own rationale of the place of English in the curriculum, which, 
I must admit in all honesty, may be an individual rather than a 
representative view* 

I would take as a starting point the centrality of language to 
the human experience, to our existence as htmian beings. By 
serving as a vehicle of communication, language makes coopera- 
tion among individuals possible, and in so doing, it Serves as the 
very basis of human society. Writing, too, has made its social 
contribution by rendering us independent of human memory and 
of human presence, without benefit of electronic or mechanical 
aid. 

In our society, as in any other, one important purpose of edu- 
cation is to transmit, to preserve, and to improve cur social 
heritage. Ours happens to be a democratic one. Rightly ct 
wrongly, we believe in it, and, understandably, we want to pre- 
serve it Once we grant this, it follows that our principal educa- 
tional responsibility is to prepare the oncoming generations for 
intelligent participation and responsible leadership in such a so- 
cial order. Our vast society, constructed as it is, can survive 
only as a result of human cooperation on a scale greater than has 
been attempted up to this time. Language, as I have already 
said, is a prime factor in this cooperative endeavor. 

Unforttmately, there are certain features and developing 
trends in the United States which work against this cooperative 
potential. We occupy a huge area; our population is still grow- 
ing rapidly. Moreover, many social and economic problems are 
no longer local in scope, as they once were, but have become 
matters demanding national attention. The more people there 
are, the greater the distances to be spannec^ and the more com- 
plex the problens, the more difficult cooperation becomes. Al- 
though we have succeeded in overcoming time and space by 
means of jet travel and electronic tubes, we are not yet ade- 
quately prepared to cope with this change. We can talk with 
Alaska or Hawaii at a momenf s notice, but have we something 
worthwhile to say to them, and can we communicate it? This ii 
the kind of Thoreauvian question which does not permit an 
easy answer. 

In the Ugbt of all this, it would seem that the first chBige upon 
our educational system is to develop in the students who are 
to be its products an improved ability to communicate and a 
will to do so, thus assuring the social cooperation necessary for 
our continued future existence. There is both a productive and 
receptive aspect to the communicative process. The first de- 
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mands an articulate public; the second calls for a critical pub- 
lic Unfortunately, we have not yet achieved either. Too many 
of us shrink from the lectern and put down a pen with dismay 
when a situation demands precise and well-reasoned expres- 
sion. Too often in public and in private life, we feel no responsi- 
bility to the language in which we try to communicate. In the 
Baconian terminology, we have become neither ready nor exact 
men. 

We are not a nation of critical readers, nor are we immune to 
the verbal tricks and skills of the huckster. We are tolerant of 
nonsense, a notoriously easy prey to slogans. We forgive lapses in 
logic quite as easily as we forgive lapses in taste, if indeed we 
recognize either of them as lapses. We are at a point where we 
can no longer afford the ease and laziness of the inarticulate, the 
lack of a critical sense, the preservation of a wide-eyed naivete. 
Unless we amend these shortcomings, we run the risk of for- 
feiting our social and cultural heritage. 

Improving the language command of the almost fifty millions 
enrolled in our schools is no small task. It will involve a 
judicious combination of linguistics, rhetoric, and logic. Training 
in the basic language patterns and adequate exercise in ways 
of expanding them is the primary element in developing an articu* 
late public Success here will require all the resources of linguis- 
tics to help us devise the most effective teaching procedures* 
On the receptive side of language, we shall have to give in- 
creased attention to logic, to guard us from the intentional 
and unintentional flaws of those who seek to move us to ac- 
tion. We must depend heavily upon semantics to provide us 
with armor against the verbal juggler. To put it somewhat 
brutally, we must frighten our men of affairs into logic, into in- 
tellectual and verbal integrity. In a sense the greatest and 
most important task falls to the rhetorician* Properly consid- 
ered, rhetoric must be presented as something more than a col- 
lection of verbal devices calculated to make language appealing 
and persuasive. It has a moral charge as well. It should develop 
in the student both a sense of responsibility toward the Ian* 
guage he uses and toward the soundness and justice of the ideas 
he intends to commimicate. 

At we look forward in this country to life in the coming 
decade^ another area emei|;e8 in which instruction in English 
is destined to play a major role. We have accepted the fact that 
people generally will have more time on their handle a conse- 
quence of increasing mechanization and automatioa Talk about 
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a thirty-five hour working week is now so common that it no 
longer surprises us when we hear it It is only when the figure 
goes down to thirty or twenty-five that we begin to register 
shock and wonder what people will do to fill up the remaining 
eighty-seven waking hours in a seven-day spaa Certainly as a 
society we cannot run the risk of filling up the increased time 
at our disposal with the vapid, the thrill for the sake of thrill, 
the purely physical excitation. Basket-weaving, B-grade movies, 
and beer can scarcely be expected to occupy the hours with 
satisfaction to many. If history teaches us anything, a failure 
here would seem to be an invitation to the decay of our civiliza- 
tion and culture. 

The time is ripe, therefore, for a reemphasis upon literature, 
among other things of course, in all the forms that it has tradi- 
tionally assumed. Nor need we necessarily limit ourselves to 
the traditional. There is no reason why we should not transfer 
the standards of excellence we demand and are accustomed to 
in the drama and the novel to the newer forms of expression, 
the livelier arts, the mass media— or whatever one may wish to 
call thetn« If we develop a mature criticism, a public taste, and a 
vocal public in connection with these media, standards of excel* 
lence will emerge. We shall get better vehicles — grudgingly, of 
course — ^but we shall get them. To bring this about will require 
greater sensitivity to literature and language than we have suc- 
ceeded in developing today in most of our students and, sadly 
enough, in many of our teachers. It will require a literally 
^new^ criticism, adapted to our time and needs. 

In considering these matters, we must no^ however, be led 
into the error of asimming the total learning potential, the knowl- 
edge or behavior of a people, solely in terms of what is taught 
in the schools. For example, American men are, with a few 
notable exceptions, what might be called mechanically literate. 
They have a feel for engines and machinery. They seem to 
know what makes wheels turn, what makes parts fit together, 
and what to do if the wheels will not turn or the parts do not fit 
One can almost see this particular aptitude progress, genera- 
tion by generation. It is not taugh^ directly or indirectly, but 
appears to be an instance of education by osmosis. 

American women also seem to have, though in a lesser de- 
gree, something of an instinct for color combination, a flair for 
the decorative, a way of making thinp genuinely attractive— 
when they are not deluded or hoodwinked by professional 
fashion designers and interior decorators. People in certaic other 
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countries have an instinctive sense with respect to painting and 
music. 

I cannot believe that these are inherited racial or national 
n'aits. They seem in every case to stem from an environment 
so pervasive that it plays upon the individual from childhood 
on. There is no reason why a sensitivity to language and liter- 
ature, an articulateness, a linguistic competence, should not al- 
so in time become so integral a part of the atmosphere that it 
would not operate in like manner. But this will happen only if 
we as a profession are far more determined and effective than 
we have been in the past 

I have chosen to deal with the role of English in the curricu- 
lum in these broad terms because I am convinced that the de- 
mands of the future upon the language competence and literary 
experience of millions of our countr3rmen will be so stringent, 
so critical, so necessary to our continued functioning as a de- 
mocracy and as a potent force in a world in crisis that we 
shall have to gear our education to them. We shall be faced with 
the necessity of making many decisions: what to teach» when, 
where^ and how to teach it But only in the light of a broad, an 
informed, a forward-looking view of the place of language and 
literature in our culture and in human society, can these deci- 
sions be made with adequate foresight and intelligence. 



Suggested Methods for 
Realizing Our 
Common Goals 

Marion Edman 

As an American teacher, also concerned with teaching 
the mother tongue and its literature to youngsters, I cannot 
quarrel with Professor Thompson's analysis of the aims and 
purposes of teaching English^ That there is little consensus 
among teachers in his country, I can well understand. Cer- 
tainly we in this country are in no greater agreement about 
our stated aims and purposes and, perhaps, in even less agree- 
ment concerning our practices than he tells us is the case 
with teachers in Britain. However, most American teachers 
would agree fully with Mr. Thompson in decrying the in- 
creasing mechanization and materialism of our present-day 
life and our feeling that somehow human values must be pre- 
served; in recognizing and deploring the use of our language 
to mislead and confuse the public through the cacophony 
of modern mass communication, which reaches into every life 
and every phase of life. 

We, too, understand full well the paucity of experience 
with life and language which characterizes the children of 
large segments of our school populations and wbidi impov- 
erishes their ability to think and to communicate. At the same 
timei we remember that our English language is one of the 
richest in the world in vocabulary, in ex|^essing the finest 
shades of meaning, and in voicing tne greatest idea* ever 
conceived by the intellect of man. These underprivileged 
children are like electric cords with no means of Plugging in^ 
to the powerful electric current which could transform their 
lives and their society. 

We^ too, are convinced that the best means of controlling 
the colossus of modem technology is to ground children in 
the best ideals and spiritual values of our culture^ be these 
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religious or secular, and to present to them examples of how 
these values contribute to the good life in the everyday 
experiences of himian beings* Both of these objectives can be 
met through good literature, at all stages of children's 
development 

We applaud all efforts to enable children to have adequate 
mastery over all phases of communication: clear and correct 
speech; proper mechanics and form in writing, as well as 
creative self-expression; thoughtful and responsive listening; 
and, finally, meaningful and critical reading. 

Thus, I think most Americans agree with Mr. Thompson 
fairly well on the what in teaching our common mother tongue. 
The tasks we set ourselves are, withotit question, a tremendous 
challenge and an almost overwhelming responsibility. 

Only in part does his paper discuss the how of attacking 
these tasks* I should like, in my discussion, to consider briefly, 
but in somewhat more detail than he has been able to do, 
some of the methods which we need to use in order to 
achieve success in the goals we have set for ourselves. In 
discussing five such methods, I reflect primarily from the 
point of view of teaching children in the elementary grades 
(preadolescents), which is where my chief professional inter- 
est lies. 

1* We need to begin at once to teach basic skills of communi- 
cation (including speech, listening, reading, and writing), not as 
isolated skills but as closely interrelated and interdependent 
skills. This idea, by no means new, is often violated by frag- 
mentation of "subjects*' into neat half-hour compartments, even 
at early grade levels. I think We agree that communication grows 
out of experience or a need for experience. It is not difficult to 
see how speaking and listening are the first fruits of any given 
experience, be it firsthand or vicarious, and then quite naturally, 
that writing and reading follow. 

In this process, we need to recognize that in speaking 
and writing even very young children use practically all 
of the basic sentence patterns in the English language and can 
begin early to refine and differentiate the meanings of words. 
Yet, too many teachers give them reading materials (usual- 
ly in our basal readers) which seldom vary from the in- 
fantile pattern of subject, verb, object. The studies of Walter 
Loban, Ruth Strickland, and others hold great promise for 
improving understanding and practice in this area. Exercises 
in sentence building have great fascination for children, as 
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does practice in refining meaning. Five- and six-year-olds 
with favorable culttiral experiences can find forty to fifty words 
which refine the meaning of boat Children in less favored 
circumstances enjoy using at least four or five such refine- 
ments, once they have been helped to see the differences among 
boats through the aid of pictures, or better yet, a visit to a port 

Very early, too, children can begin to see the uses to which 
words are put When Johnny responds to his mother's call to 
come home with In a minute,** what does minute mean to 
him? What to his mother? If he has enough exercises of this 
sort, perhaps he can one day learn to interpret correctly such 
statements as Huey Long's famous prophecy, fascism will 
come to America, but we will call it democracy.** Or the recent 
utterailce of the Grand Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan who re- 
ported to his followers after his hearing before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, ^*Loyal patriots are being 
persecuted.** Very early the child begins to ask: "Who said 
this? Why did he say it?** Such questions lead him to an un- 
derstanding of motives in communication. 

Children should early experience fun with the sound and 
rhythm of words. I suppose no one has done more for the 
English language in recent times than the inventc^ of the 
term ^supercalifragilisticexpialidocious.** Children are fascinated 
by it, repeat it, sing it, and even learn to spell it with great gusto 
and enthusiasm, even though they may have problems differentia- 
ting between ^as** and ^saw*** 

2. My second point is related to the first: if language is to be 
meaningful to children, it must take its departure from the 
individual's own background and interests. 

Concerning backgroimd, we must remember that much of 
the reading materials, whether they be the child's first 
reader or Shakespeare's plays, are outside the family pattern 
of many children or our modem culture pattern. Religious 
leaders are asking what the average city dweller makes of 
such allegories as ^a sow^^:went forth to sow,** or such simi- 
les as ^'all we like she^' have gone astray." Similarly, the 
modem child may fiihd the exploits of Ulysses tame com- 
pared to those of astronauts, or the idealism of King Arthur 
pale and weak when viewed in the light of an Albert 
Schweitzer. Our answer to such dilemmas is that we must first 
teach the child to tmderstand the written and spoken word in 
terms of the culture he knows and understands. This often 
means the postpone *nent of reading the traditional and the 
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classical to a much later time than when it is ordinarily intro- 
duced It may even^mean substituting material which is more 
modem but has a similar theme. Until such time as we feel that 
the traditional can bring real meaning to the modem child, 
we must help him find beauty, tmth, idealism, and courage 
in the modern v/orld, expressed in the modem idiom. This 
may mean substituting the sounds of the city for the call of a 
lark; the S3rmmetry of a freeway for that of a mountain. 

Furthermore, the way to communication from a child and 
with a child is through his individual interests. Many research 
studies concern the interests of children at various age levels, 
particularly as they refer to reading. These have certain validity 
for any given child, but not enough certainty so that the teach- 
er can with assurance present certain topics or certain books 
to John Smith, aged ten. She must observe John Smith in 
his chosen topics of conversation, know what he does with his 
free time^ watch him as he voluntarily selects reading ma- 
terial Sometimes only experience can reveal his individuality. 

Last sunmier I tried in every possible way to learn the inter- 
ests of a ten-year-old with the reading atrilsty of a six-year- 
old so that I might exploit his desire to leam more about 
these interests through the printed word. Questioning him, 
bring^ easy books on every imaginable topic, firsthand ex- 
periences, all led me nowhere. This child seemed interested 
in nothing, until one day I took him for his first visit to the 
zoo. He passed by lions, monkeys, and hippopotami with 
hardly a polite glance and without any comment, but when 
we arrived at the reptile house he came alive. He asked ques- 
tions, ventured guesses, even volunteered the scanty infor- 
mation he possessed about these fascinating creatures. Unfortu- 
nately, this experience ended my work with the boy, but I wager 
that he would have been able to read even rather difficult ma-- 
terials concerning something he really wanted to know and would 
have donn so with eagerness. This enthiisiasm might have served 
as a bridge to other interests. 

All of this means that our established curriculum of a 
comparatively small number of ^classics^ or ^readers,** a copy 
of which is in the hands of every child, will no longer do 
as our program in reading and literature. We must have 
much that is modem and contemporary but which, never- 
theless, parallels the old in its insistence on presenting high 
ideals. 

Most important of all, we must find for each child what 
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has significance for him in terms of his background and unique 
relationship to the wonders of life. In doing this» it is just as 
important to consider the privileged and the precocious as the 
underprivileged and the dulL Every society seems to have 
its fair share of both extremes. Fortunately for the English 
speaking world, we have a richness and variety of materials 
suitable for fulfilling these aims, requiring only our resource- 
fulness and imagination in its utilization. 

Parentfaeticallyi I should like here to comment on our 
responsibility for guiding the teaching of English language 
and literature in those areas of the world which, temporarily 
at least, have borrowed ours as a means of achieving literacy 
and a sense of commimity with the Western world. A- writer 
on comparative education has told about visiting a class- 
room in India, where in a setting of intolerable heat and with 
scarcely the ability even to repeat the teacher's pronunciation 
of the words, a class was bravely struggling with Shakespeare's 
beautiful sonnet: 

Shall I comiMure fhte to a stunmet's day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate. 

One need hardly comment that such unsuitable material 
adds nothing to learning a language nor to appreciating a 
beautiful idea expressed by a greater master. 

3. My third point may seem to contradict the last, and per- 
haps it does in certain aspects. It is my belief, however, that 
some of our literary heritage is of such universal appeal that 
practically all children, regardless of special background or in- 
terest, can be led to derive both enjpjrment ami understanding 
from it I mention a few selections which I would nominate for 
such consideration: nursery rhymes, certain counting rhymes, old 
folktales with their keen insight into human nature and foibles, 
and other materials of high quality which are selected because 
they are particularly significant and dear to the teacher. These 
should be read aloud, preferably by the teacher, should be dis- 
cussed, laughed over or cried over, as the case may be, illuminated 
by other arts such as music, drawing, dramatization, or rh3rthms, 
as may be a pp r op riate. These common selections must be few in 
number and may often be condensed or adapted from their 
original; but they diould leave lingering and pleasant memories 
in children, who, hopefully, will someday be awakened by more 
sophisticated literature. Speaking for m^lf, I would present 
WimuB ihb Pooh, Charlottes Wob, and The Little Prince, hoping 
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that my own enthusiasm and ple^isure in these old friends 
would conmiunicate itself to the children* For other teachers, 
the selections will be different, according to their particular 
loves and enthusiasms. 

4. My fourth point is that we need experiences and literature 
for children and youth which place the individual in a 
human setting understood by the age group which is being 
taught This means presenting reading materials which clarify 
the individuaPs attempts to relate himself to his peers, his 
family, his community, and his world That these attempts 
will sometimes end in success, sometimes in failiu-e is desirable 
for children to understand This type of literature should also 
clarify the problems imposed on the individual by unusual per- 
sonal, cultural, and envinmmental situations. Particularly in 
my country, we need to make available to children and youth 
many books which present with some realism the lives of minor- 
ity groups, such as rural youngsters, Negro children, or chil- 
dren whose parents cling to other cultures than the usual 
pattOTJS, as well as books dealing with ^^oreign" cultures. With 
the increasing need to ''make human** all inhabitants of a 
shrinking world, we are constrained to present the people of 
many cultures in terms of their common humanity, expressed so 
so well in Shylock's famous speech, and made clear to children 
through their own common experiences. 

These books, while helping youth ta understand humanity 
as human, can also help him to see himself in better per- 
spective. As he compares his own life and experience with 
others', a sense of proportion concerning his culture and 
his own place in it often begins to take shape. Perhaps he can 
in this way even develop a sense of humor, that most impor- 
tant means of maintaining t>alance in a world which often seems 
so badly out of balance. 

5. Finally, in regard to the haw ci teaching our language we 
should take advantage, as fully as posnble, of all the means 
of modem technology at our command The motion picture 
and still slide, while not a substitute for real experience, can 
serve a satisfactory purpose. The tape recorder and the phono- 
graph record can supply the voices of the famous for us. Who 
can forget hearing Robert Frost reciting his own poems, or 
Maurice Evans telling stories from Winme th» Pooh? What 
greater pleasure can there be than listening to a class's 
recording of their own dramatization of TAe Three Bitty Goats 
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Gruff? Television and the movies are often decried by the 
teachers of reading ami literature as either supplanting the 
pupils^ need for reading on their own or introducing them to 
materials of poor taste. Yet we must not forget that Mary Pop- 
pina and other children's classics continue to attract large 
audiences in theatres and that television has presented won- 
derful versions of The Bluebird and other classics. Even pro- 
gramed learning may reveal techniques and methods which 
mil push the child into realistic competition with himself in 
improving his basic language skills. Certainly, if- well and 
wisely used, modem technology can be an aid to the printed 
word, making it more vital and meaningful to larger num- 
bers of children than books alone can do* 

This paper began with a statement of agreement con- 
cerning the goals for the teaching of English language aiui 
literature as Denys Thompson presented them. I have discussed 
briefly some of the methods which I believe teachers must 
use to reach these objectives. Perhaps there are differences in 
our culture, though iwt in our language or in our literary 
heritage, which necessitate differences of approach to our 
common goals. But we hope that areas of common ground 
exist where we can help those teachers who teach children 
of different languages and of different heritage, as well as 
help ourselves to do better by our own children* As teachers 
in a small and bewnldering worid, we have common respon- 
sibilities to children, no matter what our tongue or nation. 

Discussion on the Ends of 
English Instruction 

The openii^ disctmion at the conference beg^ with a 
brief consideration of the fundamental unity, as opposed to 
the diversity, of the English language and the inherent im- 
portance of developing common aims. All participants agreed 
that the diversity of our language creates many probl^ • 
but most of these problems are specific in nature and ap^iU 
cation. The participants acknowledged little variance tvhet? 
looking at objectives in general terms, but found themselves 
differing on the purposes to which language can be applied 
and tatqibt when demands are specific For example, such 
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problems were noted in the United States where the profession 
is HAfllmg with a vast population spread over a large con- 
tinent certainly specific aims of instruction differ in teaching 
language to children of rural Missisrippi and to those of the 
inner cities of Detroit and Chicaga Most participants agreed, 
however^ that the unity of our language is far more impres- 
sive and important than the diversity* i&t this point in the dis- 
cumon, the participants turned their attention to one of the 
major topics of the conference — the aims and purposes to be 
developed through a literature-based English prc^anL 

Denys Thompson first noted the widespread belief in Eng- 
land that the essence of English is a sound literary education, 
illustrating tiiis statement with a quotation from Boris Ford: 
The most striking improvements are achieved when the teach- 
ing of English is not confined to its more utilitarian aspects.** 
To emphasize his pointy he used an admittedly crude and il- 
lusive cause and effect relationship: if the student writes 
bad letter^ it is because he does not read enoi^ Shakespeare. 
British teachers, he claimed, are now abandonii^ efforts to 
teach students directly to pass examinations in favor of stricter 
9t!udy of literature — in the belief that if students do not do 
well on the examination, it is because they have not read 
"deeply** enough. He reported that the results tiius far have 
been most gratifying. 

Randoljdi Quirk then raised the question of the contribu- 
tion of literature to linguistic behavior. He referred to the 
growth of the idea that traditional grammar is inadequate 
and wrong; and that merely changing to a modem grammar 
will result in improved t»**ch*"gr He stated that lingiristics as 
a panacea has not been proved true^ but the contributions of 
wide reading of literature to linguistic behavior, as suggested 
in Thompson's Shakespeare statement; have been tried and 
tested and found to be valuable. At the same time, teaching 
language as language certainly can be intellectually fulfill- 
ing mudi in the same light as teaching facts about the 
Magna Carta of the execution of Charles I, as long as the 
mysterious fermenting of knowledge suggested in Thompson's 
Shakespeare experience is present 

At this pcnnt; BCarion Edman brought up the protdem of 
fragmentetion in aims and presentation. Perhaps a sounder 
approach might be to inte i t wi ne the teaching of the many 
aipects o{ English. James Squire noted tiiat tins plea recurs 
time and again throui^MMSt the papers; he was disturbed that 
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so little help is offered to teachers who wish to interrelate 
studies. Sybil Marshall felt that teachers often try to teach chil- 
dren to do something that they cannot or will not do themselves. 
Others suggest that attempts to unify our efforts and goals 
m^bt begin with the problem of relating ends in the various 
aspects of English. Philip Penner agreed and suggested that 
the aims be thre^old: to teach (1) knowledge, (2) sldil, and 
(3) appreciation. He added that if grammar is tai^t with 
only skill in mind, the results are inevitably disappointing. 
Can teachers think of aims as one thing and outcomes as an- 
other? Mr. Quiric believed that sensitivity is the overall aim 
and that certain outcomes may be inddental, but be ad- 
mitted that the three components go hand-in-hand. For example^ 
children can learn to talk and read, but such activity is of little 
consequence if they do net learn to think. Certainly, then, these 
aims are concurrent and not separate. J. N. Hook, Richard 
Cortrin, and William Brown reported that students at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels who were exposed to imiagina- 
tive literature wrote much more extensively than students 
in normal classes. This, th^ claimed, represented strong sup- 
port for a literature-bs^ program and for belief in concur- 
rent aims. But there were other participants who had found 
through experience that the literature-based program is not 
always so desirable or effective. Ronald Baker, for on^ noted 
that has department members often observed that those who 
respond best to semantics and are most active in class are those 
who are most suspidous of literature. Similar^, JosefA Mersand 
stated that a literature-based program would be entirely ineffec- 
tive iidien dealing wtdi the lowest 25 percent of students to whom 
literature means little or nothing. However, he added that work 
has been in progress to provide a literature of signifirance for 
these students in the f mn of two series of books entitled Live 
Stories and Calf Tiiem Heroes. These bool^ special^ directed in 
both interest and sibaSity levd to below-avmge students, can be 
instrumental in creating a lasting interest in reading in some 
students who would, no odier means, have ai^ interest 
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There is nothing like foreign travel for raising questions 
about what we usually take for granted. But I wonder whether 
for me this moment of travel really is foreign. Nobody could 
have the time that I once had in the United States — ^a year 
of St tyy the banks of the Charles — ^without feeling that here is 
also home; I think of the Charles aloi^ with Mersey, Aire, 
Rhine, and now Sussex Ouse. And I was lucky enough to study 
English with that good man and scholar, Theodore Spencer; 
he died too soon, but not before he had helped mai^ of us to 
realize for ourselves, at a time when sudi ideas were less com- 
monly expressed than they are now, that literature is indeed 
concerned with the whole condition of man. This was of 
course personal good fortune. Yet even apart from the personal, 
the two countries have so much in common that an English- 
man vinting schools in tiie United States^ as I did recently, or 
an American vinting schools in England, could easily forget 
which country he is in. Perhaps this is what makes differences 
and Variations in pattern where th^ occur so instructive. 

This pskper was originally intended to concern itself with 
language as well as literature^ but space prohibits discussion of 
both these subjects. It must not be thought, however, that be- 
cause I or the group from England represented in this volume 
will probabfy on the whole have more to si^ about literature, 
we are therefore indifferent to language. For literature as 
much as real language study has often been a victim of the 
outworn langui^e tead;ing, often instilled without inner con- 
viction, wiasb in too many of our schools still forms a sub> 
stantial part of Eni^ish as a ^rfiole. The central field of English 
still tends to be thought ct in terms of efiBdent impersonal 
communlcatkm, in writing — usually about nodiing in particu- 
lar — inculcated (literally Aground in with tiie heeF) into the 
pupil with the aid of textbooks, in the hope that once the 
examinatioa has been passed, Kiglish will somehow be remem- 
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bered and used effectively later on. What a fond hope. Not 
only does this aj^roach take up time much needed for other 
things, particularly speaking and reading, but it also helps to 
make English, including literature^ a rather tedious business 
which many pupils are glad to put behind them once th^ have 
''done'^ English for the examination; 

If it were done when 'twere done* then 'twere well 
It were done quickly. 

As for literature^ this is overlaid with the same prosaic, text- 
book-ridden, examination-centered approach, in which one 
learns not to read books but to answer questions about books. 
You can see the be^nnings of this process not far from Boston 
at Sudbury in the two pages from the Second Reading Primer 
engraved in brass and enshrining ''Mary had a little lamb^ 
outside the old school house where this poem began — ^the 
poem is followed by some questions such as "Why did the 
lamb follow Mary?*^ I can assure you that some of our litera- 
ture teaching in England is still basically of this kind 

The truth is that language and literature alike will find their 
true place and thrive only within a conception of English which 
does justice to them in terms of the development of the 
student; whatever his age^ as a whole human being. In lan- 
guage the change of outlook has been none the less dramatic 
for being gradual We are all at long last begiiming to see that 
appr o pr i ateness within a context is a better touchstone than 
the marmoreal correctness which does not even befit the de- 
cent obscurity of a dead language — ^for Latin and Greek were 
never really like that And this new descriptive approach to 
language is at every point a natural ally to the student of 
literature; neither can do without the other, since, as has often 
been said, it is in literature that language readies its highest 
expression and literature is in words. 

One reason vi/by some of us from England can speak more 
easily about literature than language is that we have yet to 
learn all we should about lingiustic studies. Perhaps, too, 
those of us who work in schools also suffer from certain reser- 
vations — inlubitions you may call them. Within the field of 
language we are moving relatively slowly not only because 
we have so much to learn but also because we fear that the 
newer approaches to language, if adopted too uncritically, 
might come to be tat^t like the old, absorbing time on the 
timetable which is not there, taught a pri<m (whatever the 
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theory) and examined with apparently beneficial but really 
devastating results. So we hesitate even now to choose from 
all the tempting grammars outstretdied before us, each dis- 
played in attractive paclcaging, eadi offering different ad- 
vantages and limitations rather like different projections of 
the earth's surface onto a flat plane for the geographer. Our 
first and overriding concern, in which language study cer- 
tainly has an important place, must be to develop the main 
conception of English a little further, so that grammar, new 
or old, transformational or structural, is servant and not 
master; it is not only a question of what granunar to teach but 
also of to whom, when, how, and how much of it And with a 
curriculum already overloaded we have reason to be con- 
cerned about any claim for large-scale ssrstematic instruction 
in this field Of course the teacher himself needs a right under- 
standing of the central principles of language, and so in the 
long nm does his pupiL But we see the young student gradu- 
ally acquiring a sense of iorm and structure out of his speak- 
ing, reading, writii^ and so on; it is similarly through uss that 
he will acquire the greater part of what he needs to know 
about lai^^ge. Particularly over the pupiPs earlier years we 
look warily even at the language course which claims to pro- 
ceed inductively, since even this implies a more or less conscious 
and perhaps premature effort to pass from particular to gen- 
eral; we see the basic approach to la ng ua g e as being un- 
conscious, mainly practical, and not to be hurried. Such an 
approach, of course, presupposes knowledge, care, and dis- 
cretion on the teacher's part; and here indeed a huge job needs 
to be done within the context of a better approach to Eng- 
lish as a whole. 

We see our way more clearly in terms of literature. Here is 
perhaps the central element within English for any civilized 
people; it is con<^med not merely vnth education but with 
the transmisnon and veiy nature of our whole pattern of 
culture* Certainly a main way to 'The Vmm of Greatness,'' for 
ordinary &s well as gifted students, lies through the great book^ 
to read tLese with love and understanding is to beoMne more 
truly a human being. Other contributors to this series of papers 
have expres sed better than I the greater part of what needs 
to be said about the role of literature within Englidi; in such 
space as is left now I want to come down to wome €A the hard 
realities of everyday teaching. 
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For one may well ask about the gap which still too often 
exists between our theoty and our practice. It is far too wide. 
In <me school there are exciting and inteillg<m^ developments, 
reading wide and deep, a general sense of discovery, chil- 
dren reading and writing poetry and other fonrs of creative 
work, keeping journals or producing magazines, listening to 
the r^narkable sound broadcasts, or acting in plays. 

In others the pupils are expected to learn the right things to 
say or to write about what they read, rather than to enjoy the 
experience itself* In between the best and worst are many 
schools in which literature is sincerely taught, but there is 
much room for improvement 

This improvement can come only if the individual school 
accepts it Within any one school in England the head teacher 
has absolute responsibility for the curriculum; his freedom, 
though limited by various outside factors;, remains very reaL 
None of us would have this otherwise; it may slow down 
the rate of apparent change but what is taken to heart is 
likely to be appUed in practice* This freedom does, however, 
involve a much greater responsibility for servicing schools 
and teachers with books, information, and a generally ade- 
quate brief than any of us appreciated until very recently, and 
we have much to learn from our American friends. Not enough 
has been done to tell the individual school about new ideas 
or developments in practice. In particular our provision for 
inservice training is inadequate, and even the United Kingdom 
equivalent of The Natwnal Interest and the Coniinuing Educa- 
tion of Teachers of English remam^ to be written. Improvement 
here is one of the chief objectives of the English program re- 
cently adopted by the new "Schools Council for the Cur- 
riculum and Examinations^ as one of its first objectives. 

The initial instruction of many who teach English in school 
is often so sketehy as to be barely existent And it tends to be 
in literature that many teachers, themselves perhaps the prod- 
uct of unsuitable English teaching in schools, are weakest, for 
lack of their own reading. English lags behind many other 
subjects such as science or physical education in the public 
regard accorded to its requirements; for these subjects in un- 
skilled hands may be lethal^- whereas ''no congressman's 
daughter ever died of a split infihh>e.*' But many of our 
pupils have lived a little less beca^ise they never discovert 
how much books can offir. Some of them teach English tet^ 
on. Many teadi English for part of the time ia addition to their 
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main work in some other subject^ and not all of these show 
the resource of the ycung science master who took a lesson 
for his English colleague and in the course of The Merchant 
of Venice was asked by a boy, "Does the quality of mercy 
is not strained' mean drained through a sieve' or lieing 
pulled too tighf There was no help from the textbook, and 
after deep thought the scientist saw daylight: "Can't you see it 
says the quality of mercy is not strained, so your question 
doesn't arise." 

Not less than physical education, home economics, hand- 
icraft, or science, English, too, has organizational and mate- 
rial needs, "which in our case we have not got" as a rule. 
Home economics, for example, is often taught in half classes, 
English nearly always in the largest groupings. Yet a bleak 
room crowded with students and desks and without sufficient 
number of the right books is not enough, particularly for civilized 
reading or the discussion of books. 

I do not wish to embark on a dit cussion of examinations or 
to condemn all of these on principle; some kind of evaluation 
may be necessary at a particular point, and the alternatives 
to external examination are not foolproof. But our traditional 
examinations, particularly those now disappearing, taken at 
eleven and those taken at sixteen have pressed hardly upon 
literature. Between the Scylla of set bool^ which puts a pre- 
mium on rote knowledge, and the Charybdis of no set books, 
which puts a premium on memorized generalization, the way 
is narrow (two marks each for Scylla and Charybdis, one off 
for any wrong spelling). We know all too much about testing 
and its effects upon teaching. As the forsaken maiden used to 
say in melodrama, '^Be guided, Fair Lrady, by my sad fate," 
if indeed large^ale testing and objective ' assessment are be- 
ing currently much discussed in the United States. This is their 
affair entirely, but we have learned much about assessment 
from within English; too much concern with testing in litera- 
ture, however sophisticated, warps the teaching in the direc- 
tion of the test until the test matters most And today'n 
experiment soon becomes tomorrow's vested interest I see 
that in the words of a recent article in Time about the new 
proposals, 'Vo one child would take a whole battery of tests, 
and no teacher could profitably dire<^ his teaching towards the 
questions";^ but even so, I have my doubts. It is fair to add 

i<Ted«ral Aid— The H«id of thfe CImi," Tin», 86 (Oct6b« IS, 1965), 
60. . ' .... . - 
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that the best of the newer examinations in England are more 
promising than the old, but even they have thetr danger: 

O cuckoo shall I call thee bin. 

Or but a wandering voic^? 
State the alternative preferred, 

Give reasons for your choice. 

We are still too concerned with the examination as opposed 
to the curriculum; a main aim of the Schools Coimcirs Eng- 
lish program is to redress the balance. 

A particular problem arises with the young people of be- 
low-average ability and with all those referred to as disad- 
vantaged; we are striving to bring our educational system to 
a point at v;hich it will do justice to these boys and girls. Our 
present dilemma is that to confine the experience of great 
literature to the abler pupils, leaving the others to play about 
with space fiction and other forms of contemporary work, is 
to divide the school population irretrievably into two classes; 
yet the traditional diet of classics involves a command of lan- 
guage and range of interests that the weaker pupils very likely 
do not possess. To force the classics down reluctant throats 
is worse than useless. Then how does the teacher interpret? 
For, as the Newsom Report states: ^All pupils, including those 
of very limited attainments, need the civilizing experience 
of contact with great literature and can respond to its uni- 
versality, although th^ will depend heavily upon the skill of 
the teacher as an interpreter.*'^ 

The task is not impossible, since, in a number of schools, 
disadvantaged children are already being helped to enjoy 
the visions of greatness through literature. How can we make 
their experience more general? But this brings me back to 
the teacher; we have done too little to help him, first, to enjoy 
\ books for himself and, secondi to discover how to introduce 

* young people to books both new and old in a meaningful 

way. And this brings me back full circle to initial and inservice 
I training. It is fair to say that a concerted effort is already 

! being made by serving teachers, training colleges, university 

I departments or institutes of education, librarians, and many 

I others to improve the curriculum and the teaching, and to ^ 

( make sure that schools acquire, possess, and make the right p 

^ 

I Ministry of Education, Ha!i Our Future. A Report of the Central 

I Advisory Council for Education (England), John Nawiom, Chairman (Lon- # 

H don: Her Majestjr't Stationary Offica, 1963), p. 155. 
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use of the right books. We are, for example, rather proud of 
the use of books which mark our best primary school work; a 
wide range of books is being used creatively in a way which 
is certainly reflected in the boys' and girls' writing. There are 
schools doing exciting work in the most impromising slums, 
and other schools whose work with able students culminates 
in surth forms. But even after taking all this into account there 
remains an immense amount to be done. And as our own Eng- 
lish program begins to get under way, we shall make good use 
of all that is going on in the United States under the Office of 
Education and in other ways; conversely we may have some- 
thing to offer them, and there is all the making of a good dia- 
logue between us. 

I would like to turn now to a deeper discussion of our 
reasons for taking literature so seriously. We should not claim 
unanimity in this; I have already mentioned the tendency 
still common to think of English too much in terms of com- 
munication skills, with literature as a kind of traditional extra 
This point of view may reflect not so much unawareness of 
books— though that often plays a part— as the pressure from 
outside for "results," often of a rather limited kind: such pres- 
sure may reflect an entirely proper concern with the communi- 
cation needs of the disadvantaged And yet those who think 
too narrowly in such terms still seem to me wrong, not least in 
an age of technology. What values will the next generation 
bring to its increasing leisure, and in any case does not a diet 
of imrelieved communication defeat its own aims at any age 
or stage? For what is communicated? Not merely efficient bus- 
iness or other similar writing, important though this may be 
on these occasions when the business man is not xising the 
telephone. If English is to claim a central position in ^ducajion, 
it must be because it can introduce us into the w). le range 
of experience which words are about And reading, real read- 
ing, is at the heart of this experience. 

The dead can still speak to us as though they were alive, 
and even the living can speak in a way rather more consid- 
ered and reflective than is usual in speech. King Lear, Hamlet, 
and Prospero become contemporaries of ours; so do Keats, 
Edward Lear, Mark Twain, and Yeats. The challenge to the 
teacher is of course t*) help the pupil to see this for himself. 
But the basic reason for taking literature seriously is that 
living is a serious matter. The experience of books can go 
deep, affecting the reader's sense of values, helping him to 
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understand something of experiences for which he is not yet 
ready, to enter into the mind and heart of people very different 
from himself, to work out some of his own difficulties through 
this vicarious experience (though just how far to press the 
therapeutic value of literature is a moot point). Many of us 
have looked at walls in a new way after reading Wordsworth 
or Robert Frost; we have died and been reborn in The Winter's 
Tale; we have glided with love-sick Lucy Snow through Villette 
till we saw M. Emanuel in the Park under the moon; we have 
had remarkable but very real experiences with Dickens' chil- 
dren; we have sailed to Byzantium with Yeats* The physical 
world for a moment seems unreal by contrast *The living are 
more shadowy than they." Not that the imaginative experi- 
ence of books involves a retreat from living or is a substitute 
for real life; it is rather something which can help to interpret 
and deepen the experience of living. 

The experience of books begins early; I still vividly recall 
the books read to me at school at nine, ten, and eleven — ^read 
well, for the most part, and without comment There is no such 
subject as English at this stage, and there should not be 
anything formally called literature. How far then should the 
early approach to books and reading anticipiate the later by 
introducing boys and girls, quite early and inductively, to the 
underlying principles of "structure," in the currently fash- 
ionable sense of the term? Can one prepare them in this 
wey for more considered reading later? Here I would say briefly 
that on the whole our thinking and the practice of our best 
primary schools would not go as far as current American think- 
ing and experiment Perhaps the difficulties lie not so much in 
theory as in practice and priorities. We are all for the teacher 
knowing and sharing the background of what he is reading 
with his children^ and many colleges of education intro- 
duce their students as adults to children's books so that they 
know something about Adventmea of Huckleberry ^ Firm or 
Alice in Wonderland or The Wind in the Willowa or The 
Hobbit, considered each in its own right; of course GuHi" 
ver'a Travels can be read in different ways at different stages. 
There is plenty of scope for the teacher's adult understanding 
which, sometimes merely in the tone of his voice or through 
the odd comment made at the appropriate moment, can add 
immeasurably to the general livelin^^ of understanding. Of 
course the children should take part and may discuss^ but it 
seems to me very easy to go too far; even if the children are 
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able to answer questions, th^ do not necessarily understandt 
and Piaget has shown us the dangers of premature verbal- 
izing. Our main concern is that young children should associate 
books with delight, interest, and wonder. It is in their creative 
speaking and writing — ^both likely to be deeply influenced by 
what they read— that children are most likely to show (rather 
than discuss) the beginnings of structure. 

The main development of critical power is likely to come 
later. It begins naturally as an essential element within the read- 
ing process; how much we owe to the seminal teaching of L A. 
Richards, who insisted that we could not criticize without read- 
ing properly. And Dr. F. R. Leavis has made his mark upon his 
generation in England, not only at Cambridge, insisting that 
literature is a serious study concerned with how we should 
livc^ and that the literary-critical is a true discipline, training in- 
telligence and sensibility together; for me he is in the line which 
goes back to Matthew Arnold, poet, critic, and ILM. Inspector 
of Schools. Here is a definition of the purpose of criticism by L,C 
Knights, King Edward VII Professor of English Literature at 
Cambridge and a former pupil of Dr. Leavis: 

The proper discipline of titerary studies is that inherent in a crea- 
tive responsiveness to the imaginative use of language It is a 
training of the intelligence in which receptiveness and the active 
grappling powers of the mind are simultaneously enlisted; and 
the ultimate aim, at any level, is that taking up into the self-not 
as inert possessions but as new powers-of the insights embodied 
in all, genuine literature.' 

Here is the ''sequentiar program. Its discipline is severe, involv- 
ing not merely subject matter, thoi^h that is needed, but also 
the whole personality of the student as he develops; this is the 
discipline of the creative artist who is determined to achieve his 
awakening visioa The intellect appears to come in the middle 
of the spiral: above as below is the immediate experience. Here, 
as Dr. Leavis claims, is a true discipline for our ablest students, 
as they approach maturity. 

It must be stressed at every stage that the ultimate aim is not 
to know ahofi^ Peter Rabbit, Huckleberry Firm, Macbeth, or 
Stephen Dedalus; it is to enter into these books, to read them with 
full understanding and enjoyment We have often forgotten this. 
Certainly the facts need to be known and held in their proper 

C. Knighti, quoted 1^ W. H. MsMn in Basil BUck^dl, For Tmteh- 
erM oi EngltMh (Oxford: University Press, 1964), p. 5, reprinted from "The 
Claims of English,'' Vnivruihg Qumrterly^ Mey 1955. 
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shape and context and to master all that is needed may be hatd 
work, but that is no substitute at any age or stage for the final 
direct apprehension. The teacher, as master of ceremonies, 
must see to it that his students have a fair chance of achieving 
this for themselves. 

To conclude, England and the United States surely have much 
in commoa For neither of them is literature a soft option. All of 
us are dissatisfied with the inert nature of much teadiing of 
literature as we find it Thinking in England is perhaps less cere- 
bral, more concerned with attitudes and habits, which we feel 
enter deeply into true understanding. It may be that often our 
teaching is not systematic enough, though I sometimes suspect 
that literature in both countries is often overtaught and under- 
read. The experience of books is ultimately part of the process 
of coming to maturity; the maturing process is essentially a per- 
sonal matter, and the boy or girl who can enter into the ex- 
perience of books is likely to grow into a lai^er and more com- 
plete person. That is why the experience of literature should be 
central in education, and it is to this end that all are working. 



Teaching Literature in 
American High Schools 

Elizabeth Bennett 

My present wish is that our Olympian topic could somehow 
allow me to digress and descend to my personal wanderings in 
the groves of Academe. For, if space allowed, I would like so 
much to relate how, as a Fultn-ight exchange teacher, I ar- 
rived in London^ trunks laden with typewriter, texts, and notes, 
all prepared to read Chaucer and Eliot with a sixth form, yet 
how I found myself assigned to teach a sin^plfied edition of PU- 
griiifs Progress to 2-2's and 4-1^8 in a secondary modem girl^ 
school just beyond Moll Flandersi* Mile End, neu the remains of 
a crumbling leper hospital, which the Prioress? would perhaps 
remember. 

I wish I could find adequate words to praise the headmi*- 
tress, a stem but loving, commanding but jolly native of Bath. 
That woman would delight the heart of David Holbrook (yet she 
often ciu-dled the tea of some of the Didcensish mistresses on her 
staff, elderly spinsters or unhappy wives who still favored shriek- 
ing and^hairpulling to remind the little ones not to forget their 
Gideons). The headmistress actually had the temerity to ignore 
the sneers and grumblings of a few staff members as she ar- 
ranged an elaborate, total-school program and literally filled 
the school building with roses to surprise me and to honor some 
other American exchange teachers living in the London area. 

Early in the first term the headmistress and an amiable ge- 
<^apby and history teacher decided to let me help with the 
school journey. In preparation we read Northartger Abbey, Pride 
asid Prejudice, and many other works all winter and through the 
spring. Finally, in May, we took thirty-five girls, V9bo had trav- 
elled previously only to the amusement park at South End, for 
a week of study in Bath, with daily tours to historic places: Wells 
Cathedral, Berkeley Castle, Qavering Manor, the American Mu- 
seum, Longleat, Castle Combe, and other lovely Cotswold vil- 
lages. 
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In fdanning and implementing enriching educational exper- 
iences for their students, our headmistress, and so many others 
who head England's secondary schools, are indeed attempting 
with competence and dedication to make, as Hotbcook calls i% 
''a citizenry wortlqr of its poets.** 

I wish there was space left in whidi to describe the persons 
and places I enjoyed most in the Britidi Isles, but I must ignore 
these reminiscences of my congenial year and move on to my 
vast topics a description of the teaching of literature in Ameri- 
can secondary schools. At this stage in our educational history, it 
is impossible to discuss precisely the program of literary studies 
in the United States. There is here no uniform national curricu- 
lum set either by a govemment agency or by a professional so- 
ciety. Tbm, in a nation which prizes individuality and local au- 
tonomy, one may expect to find considerable diversity of inten- 
tion and approach among the 100,000 English teachers who serve 
an ever increasing* ever changing, ever more complex sec- 
ondary sdiool population. To cite the statistics on enrollment 
patterns in our compreiienstve secondary schols is to reveal at 
once both the nature and the complexity of tiie task facing the 
teacher of literature in today's schools. In tiie 1930's, only 51 per- 
cent of our youth between ages fourteen and seventeen at- 
tended high schools. By the beginning of 1950 the percentage rose 
to 85 percent, and today we find 92 percent of this fourteen- 
seventeen age group crowding our classrooms. Fifty percent of 
those who graduate this year expect to go on to higher educa- 
tion. 

It is, I think, lamentable but understandable that during the 
1930's and 40's we concentrated fmmarily on the achievement of 
basic forms of literapy as the new millions swarmed through our 
corridors. In our early efforts to cope with the whole range of 
human intelligence, we made many adjustments^ whidi, I am 
afraid, too often did not call for full exercise of tte powers of 
mind Now, however, we seem to see the achievements and short- 
comings of our educational system in a larger perspective, one 
which allows us to repair one defect without creating others. To- 
day our general grnds look toward the adiievemeiit of higher 
forms of humane literacy. 

I can best describe the ttfiT^ormation that seems to be taking 
hold in our schools .by reviewing the role of various nationally 
infltw>nt<fll f^endes. Although we have no national curriculum, 
no national examinations, we do have several lively professional 
societies that provide the centripetal lorc» giving new direction 
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and purpose to die study of English in general and to the study 
of literature in particular* And, very lately, even the United 
States Office of Education (USOE)^has begun to spend mon^ 
on the beleaguered humanities* Through its support of fifteen 
Ei^tlish Curriculum Development Centenr and tiuough institute 
programs for the retraining of Ei^Iish teachers in grades K-12 
the USOE has given new impetus to the reform movement 
that began late in the 5(Ks when the NCTE^ the MLA. the Collet 
English Association, and the Anierican Studies Assodation met to- 
gether in 1958 to klentify the "Banc Issues^ in the teachii^^ 
English. This occasion marked the beginning of serious collabo- 
ration between high school and college ^iglish teadiers. Now 
there ewts a growing relationship with the univerritieSr advanc- 
mg to what might be cilled 'the puppy love stage," and repre- 
senting a degree of cooperation between hi|^ school and college 
Kiglish teachers that would have been declared impossible ten 
years aga 

This recent happy collaboration of classroom teachers and re- 
search scholars in programs of curriculum study sponsored by 
NCTE, MLA, and the Commission on English has moved us 
toward a ref ocunng of English upon three overlapping areas — 
literature, composition, and language. Since both the NCTE, 
through the work of its commissions and committees, and the 
MLA, through its publication^ have issiled important statements 
on the teaching of literature, I shall limit myself to summary and 
restatement of the position advanced by the Conmiission <mi 
English, an independent agency supported by the Collie En- 
trance Examination Board. The Commission's work generally re- 
fleets the tenor of what is happening in the literature programs 
of the schools I know best 

In its preliminary statement of 1960, the Commission pro- 
posed adherence to the following general principles in »M^l»Stig 
literature 

Reading for class^ime study should be of two kinds: (a) matter 
on many topics, not necessarily literary, to stimulate intellectual 
interest and to exemplify compontional forms; (b) literatim in 
English and in translatioa The proportion will vaiy from grads 
to grade^ but the especial obligation of tbe BngBsh teadier is 
lUways to tiie second, to literature. In the four-year p rogr am 
each of ihe major forms-^poetiy, drsmt, fiction, tiie esMy, lit- 
erary biography'-sliould be fully represemcd, and tiidr refvesen- 
tation should come not from contemporary culture alone but from 
the whole span of our literary tradition. 7f«^l>tioiis of literary 
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merit, for works not otherwise accessible to the students, may 
reasonably make up a part of the formal curriculum, but tbe 
major empbaxis should be on English and American literature. 
The ideal is not "coverage" but concentration on a few dozen 
unabridged and unaltered masterpieces high in interest for the 
adolescent learner. Assigned "outside" reading mayjbe either 
more concentrated or more catholic in range, but the emphasis in 
quality should be maintained. 

Equally important to a sound program for tbe study of literature 
is a careful allocation of materials to each year in a soundly artic- 
ulated progression in knowledge and understanding. Through ac- 
cumulated experience a student completing the last year of high 
school may develop a sound appreciation of literary forms, a 
useful vocabulary of literary terms, and a secure command of the 
ideas and art of a respectable number of major works.^ 

Even while the Council and other national groups were de- 
bating the Basic Issues, various schools in the San Francisco Bay 
Area of California were conducting major revisions of their cur- 
riculums — Acalanes, Palo Alto» and San Leandro districts, to 
name a few. But I can best describe the turn of events at Berkeley 
High School where three or four teachers and I, in 1958, set about 
on our own time to redraft the design of our sequence of study in 
literature. By 1960 we had underway an experimental program 
which now offers both streams of our tenth grade college-bound 
students an introduction to poetry and ritual drama, accompanied 
with integrated composition assignments. Attention is focused on 
themes connected with the universal concerns of man: love, he- 
roism, human weakness, moral responsibility, the search for wis- 
dom. Classes read, discuss, and listen to recordings of Oedipm 
the King, Antigone, Everyman, the Prologue to The Canterbury 
Tales and The Nun's Priest's Tale," Henry TV, Part I, and other 
select^ modem plays and poems. In the second semester of the 
tenth grade we Luove to the Odyssey (using various translations), 
selectee^ Russian short stories, either The Cherry Orchard or 
Unde Vanya, sometimes Cry, the Beloved Country or Out of 
Africa, and Macbeth. 

For the first semester of the eleventh grade, we devote our 
attention completely to American literature with such works as 
The Scarlet Letter, Billy Budd, Adventures at Huckleberry Finn, 
The Red Badge at Courage, The CrudMe, Death of a Sales- 
man, Mourning Becomes Electra or The Hairy Ape, The Great 



^PrsUnunsfr Ststmmnt of ths Commitsion on English (Boston, Mast.: 
CoUsfs Eatrancs Esaminstioo Bovd, I960). 
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GaUby, Intruder in the Dust, selected poems of the early poets, 
and Whitman, Dicldnson, Frost, Eliot, and others. During the 
second semester of the eleventh grade we study the novel by 
genre using LazarUlo de Tonnes, MoU Flanders, Pride and Prej- 
udice, Wuthering Heigfits, Vanity Fair, Fortitude, The Return 
of the Native, Heart of Darkness, Lord Jim, To the Lighthouse, 
The Common Reader, Portrait of the Artist as a Young Mart, and 
other novels. 

At the twelfth grade level, college4x}und students in our 
^spiral curriculum'' rediscover some of the forms and concepts to 
which they were introduced at the tenth grade^'they review 
Everyman and read Murder in the Cathedral, Agamemnm, The 
Canterbury Tales (in Middle English), Hamlet, Volpone, Caesar 
and Cleopatra, A Man tor All Seasons, selected works of Donne, 
Spenser, Blake, Itilton, Pope, and the Romantic and contempo- 
rary poets. 

During the second semester many of our students enroll at the 
University of California for courses of their choice while con- 
tinuing their high school cotirses. Biany of these students elect 
a final literature course in high school, where readings discus- 
sions, and indep^ident study include Aristotle, Plato, Dante, 
Monta^^ Swif^ and other essayists, anthropologists, philoso- 
phers, satirists, ami poets. Such twelfth grade students are asked 
increasingly to brii^ their knowledge of classical rhetoric, as 
well as their knowledge of contemporary linguistics, to bear up- 
on the study of ail forms of literature* Th^ are often asked to 
analyze what Wayne Booth has called ^'the rhetoric of fiction." 

Because we believe in excellent works for all children, we are 
continuously moving works down into the lower streams in an 
attempt to enrich the literature study throt^tbout the city school 
program. Through coordination of our readings, such as the 
Iliad, folk legends, sagas, narrative poetry of merit, and Biblical 
stories, students in grades seven through nine will be assured of 
an introduction to the works and concepts which form the liter- 
ary and cultural heritage of England and the Western world 

Our reforms and experiments in California have been in prog- 
ress despite the fact that most of our teachers have had to retrain 
themselves to handle materials from the humanities, despite poor 
school libraries and lack of audiovisual equipment and materi- 
als, despite large classes, and despite capricious censorship from 
bigoted pressure groups. 

To see how far we have progressed, one need only to glance 
at the literature anthologies, which before paperbacks were the 
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sole texts for our use all through the 30*8, 40's, and on into the 
Sffs, In those drab or synthetically slick volumes, one can 
plainly see that it was not merely in the Depression bread lines 
that our dtirenry was starving; the intellectual fare which text- 
book makers and publishers offered the teachers and youth 
of the United States was indeed thin and mouldy* Only the 
''safest^ writers were included, and to borrow a quip from Doro- 
thy Parker, texts 'Van the gamut from A to B*" It is little wonder, 
then, that we felt in 1957 part of the common concern to reform 
the ''parlous situation** into which the teaching of English in our 
country had drifted. 

Often classroom teachers reach no agreement on the merits of 
various approaches to literature* Some of the differences have 
been settled by the Commission, which in its final report; Free- 
dom md Discipline in Bnfiiah, has evaluated various course 
patterns — the chronological-historical survey, the literary theme 
arrangement, and the literary type or genre approach — con- 
cluding that ''each has advantage; none is free of pitfall^ and all 
will work in the hands of skillful teachers in a responsibly staffed 
English department"^ Whatever the pattern of arrangement, 
the Commission believes that the literary work and the approach 
to it must animate the studentfs criticsd intelligence, teach him 
responsible reading and appreciation of literary form, and offer 
him command of the ideas of a number of important masterpieces 
of which he must expect a careful examination. (A look at some 
of the Commission's model End-of-Year Examination topics and 
questions reveals striking similarities to the Advanced level 
G«CE*^ The great differences, though, are in range and prep- 
aration. With the great diversities in our literature programs, 
neither the Commission nor any other national body would con- 
sider proposing "set book^ any more than they would consider 
proposing a naticmal curriculum.) 

In its final report, the Commission argues persuasively against 
national curriculums which "stifle experimentation, limit inven- 
tiveness, and hinder, if tfa^r do not actually prevent, adapta- 
tion to local needs." The Commission's liberatix^ c o nception of 
an English curriculum as a structure that takes form through a 
continually evolving departmental consensus places the teacher 
at the center in curriculum decisions. Such a conception of cur- 

^Frmedom mid DhdpIinB m EnitiMh — Report of ih§ Cotnadmon on 
BnfiiA (N«w Yoric: Colleg* Entnnc* Essminstioii Board, 1965), p. 51. 

<0«imi Ctrtificat* of Ediscation. Sm Pnnk WhitthMd, "Estmiiuttioos 
atid Litmtura/' pp. 137 and 138. 
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riculum making means that programs will vary fiom school to 
scfaooL But the Commission states that To accept the facts of 
unavoidable variety is merely to recognize that curriculums in 
literature must respond to tiie needs and interests of teachers 
and students in var3dng communities and in ch flngi ng times.**^ 

Discussion on the Teaching 
of Literature 

Discussion revolved around the concept of a literature-based 
English program. One significant reason for emphasizing a lit- 
erature-based rather than language-based program is the prev- 
alent danger of going too far into teaching language, leaving 
no time for reading and literary study. Literature and art^ while 
dealing with the "how^ of expression to a degree, are also con- 
cerned with the condition of man. Perhaps, then, literature has 
an innate social purpose; and social purpose is certainly an im- 
portant part of any educational ^stem. 

George Allen emphasized that the major problem in Eng- 
land is that literature is overtaught and underread; Le, too much 
time is spent reading about literary works instead ofreading 
the works themselves. Leonard Dean was concerned with the 
revision of a required freshman English course at a large uni- 
versity. Mr. Allen sufi^ested a plan for a bulk of varied reading 
beginning with modem works and moving back in time. Early 
writings would be based on the literature and would expand from 
there with the understanding that not all the writii^ need be 
about literature. 

All agreed that firsthand experience is important when deal- 
ing with literature. This experience can be extended and sup* 
plemented in many ways; e.g^ through film^ theatre, and art 
Elizabeth Bennett reported that her high school program has 
been most successful in bringing Shakespeare into the sphere of 
experience for both slow learners and deprived children. This 
program provides for Romeo and Juliet and The Tatning of the 
Shrew to be presented in class. The reenactment makes great lit- 
erature pertinent to even the slowest learners. 

The general conclusion of the discussion was that literature 
has many avenues to be exploited in making a literatute- 
based Eni^h program a richer part of the students experience. 

^Freedom end Diteiplim in EngUafk-^Report oi the Coamiadon en 
Engli§h (New York: College Entrance Bzemtnetion Boerd, 1965), p. 47. 



Typies of Deviance in 
English Sentences 

Randolph Quirk 

This paper, with the accompanying tables, is derived from 
a monograph. Investigating Linguistic Acceptability, written in 
collaboraticn with J. Svartvik and published by Mouton (The 
Hague) in tha Janua Linguarum series. I have confined myself 
here to an aspect of the research in progress in the Survey of 
English Usage at University College London, leaving others to 
deal with English language problems as they affect British 
teachers. I hope it will be agreed, however, that the issues dis- 
cussed in the paper have an immediate relevance and a reason- 
ably direct application to language learning and to the teachii^^ 
of English. 

Considerable attention has been paid in recent years (as the 
references at the end bear witness) to questions associated with 
linguistic deviance. In the Survey of English Usage, otu- task 
is to chart the range of English used nctive speakers of 
university education, and we made it clear at the outset that 
this must involve both the study of spontaneously produced 
texts (spoken and written) and also investigation into the ex- 
plicit and implicit tenets of acceptability — ^the code of ^linguistic 
morality,"^ We have therefore been interested in what can be 
found out about native reaction to deviant sentences. 

English can be deviant of course in many ways, as we see 
from the following selections: 

1. Him and her don^t want no cake. 

2. I am living here since two years. 
3* Little a boy the Tan street up. 

4. Colorless green ideas sleep furiously. 

5. For several people to have walked out wotdd not have 

surprised me. 

Example 3 has too gross a disorder to be of interest in the pres- 

^Randolph Quirk, '^Towards a Detcription of English Uiaga,^ TPS 
1960, $4 (1961), 60. 
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ent discussion; example 2 manifests deviance of which only a 
foreign learner is likely to be capable and this type also will not 
concern us here. On the other hand, the deviance present in 
example 1 is only an extreme form of the type of problem found 
in Who did you see? or It is hard to completely succeed and 
thus impinges on the na'dve speaKer's everyday experience. Simi- 
larly, example 4 is an extreme (if now widely familiar) instance 
of the child's misselection in When does the bus begin? or the 
poet's deliberately "deviant" selection in Golden slumbers kiss 
your *^yes. The relevance of example 5 will be clear to anyone 
who has ever marked an essay. 

Concentrating on sentences showii^ various kinds of devi- 
ance most relevant to native speakers, we finally evolved a form 
of experiment which would explore people^s reaction in such a 
way as would (a) help us categorize t3rpes of deviance, and (b) 
provide some insight into the kinds of difficulty our subjects en- 
countered. The implications of both (a) and (b) for linguistic 
structure are discussed briefly in the latter part o^ this paper. 

Basically the experiment consisted of a test in which inform- 
ants were orally presented with sentences which they had to 
change in a stated way by performing one of eight simple opera- 
tions. Responses (given in writing) were subject to a strict tim- 
ing; sentences to be tackled followed each other at twenty-sec- 
ond intervals. It was an important condition of the test that in- 
formants had no idea that their reaction to deviant sentences 
was the object of interest; the deviant sentences were pre- 
sented in a scrambled order and they were interspersed with 
many sentences that were perfectly regular. The latter were in- 
troduced also to act as a check on each informant's ability to 
perform each type of operation* The required operations, which 
were explained with examples before the test began, were as 
follows: 

**Tum the verb of the sentence into the present tensa'' 

"Turn the verb of the sentence into the past tense." 

"Make the sentence negative in the usual way." 

"Turn the sentence from negative to positive." 

"Replace [a given singular subject pronoun] by [a given plural 

subject pronotm]." 
"Replace [a given plural subject pronoun] by [a given singular 

subject pronoun]." 
<<Tum the sentence into a question beginnit^ with [a givm fotm 

of the verb to be]." 
"Turn the sentence into a question beginning with [a given form 

of the verb to ;o]." 
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The set of sentences in test order, with abbreviated details of the 
operations and of the results obtained with the two sets of in- 
formants (28 in Group I, 48 in Group 11), is presented in Table 
1.2 

In performing an operation such as ^Make the sentence nega- 
tive,^ an informant would find one of three situations : 

1. the sentence was perfectly regular and gave no difficulty, 
such as The woman sat opposite me becoming The wom- 
an didrit sit opposite me; 

2. the sentence was deviant and the informant might stumble 
in performing the operation or change the sentence in 
performing it or of course carry out the operation retain- 
ing the deviance as in A wife was chosen his son becoming 
A wife was not chosen his son; 

3. the sentence was perfectly normal but confronted the in- 
formant with a necessary selection of forms on performing 
the operation, as in He dared to answer me back becoming 
He dared mt answer me back. He did not dare to answer 
me back, etc* 

In the case of (3), ^Selection Test,^ the results are given in 
Table 3. In the case of (1) and (2), the written responses were 
scored as follows: A — complete compliance; A (B, C, D, £) — 
compliance with evidence of hesitation (such as deletion), B 
and C indicating hesitation over '^ripheral,^ lexical, and gram- 
matical items respectively, D and E hesitation over ^central" 
lexical and grammatical items respectively; F, G, H, I, J, and K 
indicate noncompliance or failure in some respect to perform the 
operation, F being peripheral lexical failure, G peripheral gram- 
matical, H central lexical, I central grammatical, J peripheral 
omission, K central omission, JK total omission. The results are 
..ummarized in Table 2. 

As soon as each group of informants had completed the ^op- 
eration (and Selection) Test,^ fresh paper was issued and a 
'^Judgment Test^ took place. Informants were now asked for 
their direct impression of each sentence in terms of a three- 
point scale: 

The sentence is natural and normal. 

The sentence is unnatural and abnormal. 

The sentence is dubious and marginal between these extremes. 
The test sentences were read out again, in the same order rs 

2For the tranicription iystem, see D. Crystal and Randolph Quirk, Sy«- 
/emf of Proaodic and PMrMlinguiMtic F^atuna in Enilish (The Hague: 
Mouton and Company, 1964). 
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before but at five*>second intervals, and the above response types 
are totaled in Table 1 as "+ " " respectively* These totals 
display gradience from unanimous acceptability to unanimous 
unacceptability, contradicting those who, like Putnam, stress the 
general ability of speakers to make a sharp polarization of sen- 
tences as ^^acceptable or unacceptable 

Space forbids an account of the use made of comparisons 
between the Operation and Judgment results or of the scrutiny 
that was carried out on the Selection results. While it became 
increasingly clear that categorization falsified the essentially 
gradient and mixed quality of sentence-acceptability, the clust- 
ering of result types allowed one to see for the most part a 
broad distinction between lexical and grammatical acceptability, 
and certain nodal points within these two broad areas: 



I (a): This category accommodates most of the sentences 
in the test battery, irrespective of the gross success or accept- 
ance scores in the Operation and Judgment Tests. What is cru- 
cial is that there should be no central or peripheral lexical 
failures in the Operation Test; this is equally true for Tests 2, 
35, 38, 29, 24, to quote only a few examples with sharp differ- 
ences in other respects. The classification of the Operation Test 
resuliis thus interestingly provides for the independence of lexis 
from grammar, inasmuch as a sentence can be grammatically 
highly deviant without being regarded as lexically deviant 

I (b) : In this category, the lexical relations cause sufficient 
resistance for the sentences to score low acceptability results in 
the Judgment Test but not sufficient to prevent a reasonably 
high success score in the Operation Test; for example. Tests 16 
and 4L The category includes sentences whose probU x>me 
informants feel to be lexical and others grammatical (as m Tests 
15 and 45), and thus contrasts with category I (a) in showing 
the interdependence of lexical deviance and grammatical devi- 

<H. Puttuutti ^'Soma Xuum in the Theory of Orammv/* ProG00dini$ oi 
SympoBiM in ApplM MathemMtieat 12 ( 1961), 29 ff. 



I: LEXICAL 
(a) congruent 
(6) obscure 
(c) incoherent 



II: GRAMMATICAL 

(a) established 

(b) divided 

(c) ill-established 

(d) dubious 

(e) unacceptable 
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ance. It would seem that it is to this category that lexical devi- 
ance of a metaphorical or figurative kind is to be referred^ and 
the viability of a figurative lexical relation perhaps accounts for 
the degree of Operation success achieved with Test 41. Such 
an area of deviance is least susceptible to satisfactory study by 
means of isolated sentences. Even in relation to grammar itself, 
^stripping a sentence to its minimum ... is a risky test of gram- 
maticality: it often falsifies the potentialities of the construc- 
tion.'*^ With lexical relations, the potentialities are obviously still 
more sharply and easily fasified If it were textually embedded 
in such a sequence as 

Day was over and the shadows were lengthening as I 
approached the forest; dusk was creeping up between the trees, 
there can be little doubt that Test 16 would have both a high 
success and a high acceptance score. While this shows that other 
tests must be developed for a fuller exploration of the "ol>- 
scure'* category, the validity of the present categorization and 
the type of test on which it is based are alike confirmed by 
the fact that on this basis an important collocational difference 
can be demonstrated between dusk + creep and (say) child 
+ creep. 

I (c): In this category, we have not only low acceptance 
scores in the Judgment Test but a scattering of failure types in 
the Operation Test suggesting a deviance so great that many 
informants could not perceive any structure, lexical or grammati- 
cal. The results of Test 27 amply illustrate the fact that a lexical- 
ly deviant sentence cannot be perceived as grammatically non- 
deviant and may be perceived as entirely incoherent As with 
the "obscurity** of I (b), so with the "incoherence** of the pres- 
ent category; the classification is relative to a degree of textual 
isolation the allows the category I (a) to emerge. Even 
Friendship dislikes John could doubtless be contextualized so as 
to be perceived as coherent, but that does not make it lexically 
congruous. Compare Chomsky's discussion of Go// Plays John 
(1961, 234ff.y5 

II (a) : In this category we place sentences given a high suc- 
cess and a high acceptance score: for example, Test 1 and the 
other "control** sentences. On this basis, all sentences classed 
as II (a) must also be classed as I (a), emphasizing the primacy 

*D. L. BoHnger, "Linguistic Science and LinKuistic Engineering,'' Word, 
16 (1961), 377. 

^Noarn Chomsky, Syntactic Structur99 (The Hague: Mouton and Com- 
pany, 1961), p. 234 ft. 
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of lexical congruence, since, as we have seen, a sentence is not 
perceived as grammatically nondeviant (that is, there will be 
central or peripheral grammatical failures) if it is lexically 
deviant 

II (b) : By "divided usage" we understand competing forms 
which are acceptable and, broadly speaking, equally sa Sen- 
tences are therefore assigned to this category partly on the basis 
of approximate parity in the Operation and Judgment scoring, 
with fairly high success and acceptance results, and partly on 
the evidence that informants make changes to introduce both 
the competing forms. The most direct evidence comes of course 
in the results of the Selection Test Examples are Tests 11 and 
36, where there is switching from whom to who and from who 
to whom in identical grammatical environments. The effect of 
many generations of prescriptive tradition in grammar teaching 
is to some extent felt in this category (in preventing, for ex- 
ample^ either of the competing forms from winning unanimous 
acceptance), as also in the next 

II (c) : This category embraces structures of various types 
brought together only by the fact that rules governing their form 
and use appear not to be well established among users of the 
language. Examples may include minority competitive forms that 
might otherwise seem indistinguishable from those in divided 
usage (for example. Tests 7 and 17); structures like the fifth 
example of deviance discussed at the beginning of this paper, 
for which through unfamiliarity, rarity, or complexity, or a com- 
bination of these, native speakers seem to lack a clear Sprachge- 
fuhl (for example^ Test 34 and the correlative construction in 
Test 47); structures in which there happens to be no "right** 
usage — the situation that we obviously have in the variants 
given in Table 3 for Test 22. The score characteristics for this 
category are a fairly high acceptance level in the Judgment Test 
and a scatter of results in the Operation or Selection Tests. 

II (d) : Tests 6 and 39 would seem to be good examples of 
a category labelled "dubious.** The Operation success rate is only 
fair and few informants are prepared to make acceptance re* 
sponses in the Judgment Test On the other hand, there is not 
a majority for rejecting the sentences, and a fairly large num- 
ber of informants register "query** responses* A rather wide 
range of sentence acceptability should probably be recognized 
herei from the mild discomfort evidenced in the results for 
Test 6 to the acute dislike of Test 44 (thirty-nine Operation 
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successes, four Judgment acceptances), which closely approach- 
es complete rejection as imgrammatical. 

II (e): In this category we place sentences which (as the 
results suggest) could scarcely be uttered naturally by a na- 
tive speaker except as a lapsus linguae or a joke: Tests 5 and 25, 
for example, with their extremely low success and acceptance 
rates. It would of course also include the sentences like Little 
a boy the ran street up which, through never perhaps "mouthed 
by poet or peasant,''^ have tended to be taken in recent years 
as the type of the imgranmiatical sentence. 

The relation of the prescriptive tradition to the problem of 
acceptable usage is an obvious starting point if one seeks the 
relevance of this inquiry to the teaching of English* That is, 
we are concerned with the existence of rules and the extent to 
which rules are teachable. Other issues that arise are "medium 
deviation'' (the use of an informal or spoken expression in a 
formal or literary context), the notion of "ordinary" as opposed 
to "difficult" usage (such as the special or metaphorical lan- 
guage of a poem), the distinction between lexical and grammati- 
cal "difficulty," and the question of "rectifiability*" Indeed, more 
generally, one is brought face to face with the whole question 
of establishing the native speaker's ability to comprehend and 
construct sentences. 



^J. Lftinbek, "On the Calculus of Syntactic Types," Proceedings of Sym- 
pova in Applied Metheamtict, 18 (1961), 167. 
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Table 3 
SELECTION TEST TABLE 

Group I Group II Conflation 



B Rinie of 
2 variants 




10 


didn<o)t dare to 


18 


14 


4 


1 30 30 






48 


44 


4 


1 




didn(o)t dare ^ 


6 


5 


1 


7 6 


1 




13 


11 


2 






dared not 0 


4 


4 




3>> 4 4 




1 


8 






4 




dare not 0 








5 5 




1 


5 


5 




1 




durstn't ^ 




















I 




wouldn(o)t dare to 








1 1 






1 


1 








dared not to 










1 




1 




1 


1 


13 


know 


20 


19 


1 


1 33 31 


2 


1 


53 


50 


3 


2 




knows 


8 


7 


1 


1 14 13 


1 


1 


22 


20 


2 


2 




knows & know 








1 1 






1 


1 






22 


lie feel 


12 


10 


2 


1 24 19 


5 


1 


36 


29 


7 


2 




be feels 


9 


8 


1 


2 11 10 


1 


4 


20 


18 


2 


6 




Ifeel 
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6 




7 6 


1 




13 


12 


1 






1 feels 








3 3 






3 


3 








1 feel nor does lie 








1 1 






1 


I 








li nor he, feel 








1 1 






1 


1 








he are feelini 


1 


1 










1 


1 








(wronc operation) 














1 








25 


have not 


1 


1 




3 3 






4 


4 








haven't 


1 


1 




2 2 






3 


3 








do not have 


1 


1 




3 2 


1 




4 


3 


1 






don't have 


1 


1 




2 2 






3 


3 








have not |ot 








3 3 






3 


3 








had not 


1 


1 
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1 








did not have 








2 2 
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2 








didn't have 








3 3 






3 


3 






35 


does n(o)t need to 


23 


23 




1 38 37 
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61 


60 
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nMd iKo)t 0 
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6 6 






9 


8 


1 






do«sn(o)t have to 








1 1 
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1 








need n(o)t to 








1 1 
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1 








(wrong operation) 


2 












4 








38 


neither x nor y 


21 


19 
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37 34 


3 




58 


53 
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both X and y -f 
























neiative 
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2 7 7 
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13 


13 
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neither x or y 








4 4 
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X and y didn't 
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Table 3 
SELECTION TEST TABLE 



Group I 



Group II 



Conflation 



i 
i 



E Range of 
3 variants 



1 -=2 

R II Sl s SI •! s II 11 

5 fS i-S 8| 5 fS 85 8£ I fS 1| |g 

.2 Is £ la SLl 85 ,2 'is SJS S£ 



ERIC 



47 do neither he nor 
they 

do either he or 
they 

do neither he or 
they 

do either Mm or 
they 

do either him or 
them 

do he and they , 

do either they 
or he 

do they or he 

do they are he 

do they or him 

do either of them 

do any of them 

do neither of you 

does neither he 
nor they 

does neither he 
or they 

does either he 
or they 

does he or they 

does either him 
or they 

does either they 
or he 

do they know or 
does he know 

does either he or 
do they 

doles) . . . knows 



11 
9 
2 



1 1 



1 1 



1 1 



12 
17 



1 1 



15 
21 
1 



50 have ^ot 


3 


2 
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1 6 
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2 9 
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haven't 


11 


10 
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20 


17 3 


31 


27 


4 






do not have 
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13 


12 1 


18 


16 


2 
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don't have 


2 


2 
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1 6 


6 




1 




have not got 








1 










1 


1 


haven't got 


4 


4 




3 


3 


7 


7 






? 
t 


have no 


3 


3 




1 


1 


4 


4 






5 


(wrong operation) 








1 




1 








1 



a) This refers to evidence of hesitation over the problem centre only. 

b) A single Instance of "dar" is arbitrarily included here. 
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Sentence Deviance in 
Linguistics and 
Language Teaching 

Charles A. Ferguson 

Randolph Quiik's excellent paper, ^Types of Deviance in 
English Sentences^" asserts that the issues discussed in it ^ave 
an immediate relevance and a reasonably direct application to 
language learning and the teaching of English," It is the pur- 
pose of my paper to explore these issues and some closely re- 
lated ones in order to see this relevance and possible applica- 
tion. 

Although linguists have almost universally recognized the 
great variability of language behavior even within a single speech 
commimity^ they have made their greatest advances in tech- 
niques of analysis and sophistication of theory by operating 
with language as though it were uniform or nearly so. One 
of the first steps in any kind of lit^uistic analysis is the delimi- 
tation of the range of behavior covered^ whether this is done in 
terms of the identification ot a particular speech community or 
context of situation or in terms of the specification of a corpus to 
be analyzed. Sometimes this essential preliminary delimitation 
has been done carefully and explicitly, sometimes less carofully 
and without explicit statement, but it is always tliere, and it has 
often been the exclusion of troublesome "abnormar language 
material from consideration which has enabled the linguistic an- 
alyst to achieve the precision and elegance he so prizes. 

There can, of course, be no quarrel with a working proce- 
dure which allows for such handsome results, and I would as- 
sume that the main stream of linguisti': analysis for some time 
to come will continue to follow this procedure, seen in its most 
explicit form possibly in the all-or-none assumption of grammati- 
cality made in some 'formulations of transformational generative 
grammar.^ Quirk's pdper, however, illustrates another trend in 

^Cf. N* Chomtkyi S}*ninciic Siruciurea (The Hague: Mouton mid Com- 
pany, 19S7)| pp. 13-14* 
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modern linguistics — ^the attempt to devise procedures and ap- 
proaches which will do justice to the extreme variability of 
human language behavior without losing the great gains of the 
last century in linguistics.^ Part of my paper will deal with 
this trend in linguistics and some of its implications and its prob- 
lems. 

Language Variability and Classroom Teaching 

The contribution which linguistics has offered to language 
teaching, whether native language or foreign language, has been 
largely concerned either with the transfer to language teachers 
and textbook writers of certain of the linguists' attitudes toward 
language or with the use of linguists' precise statements about 
the facts of particular languages in planning courses or doing 
classroom teaching. It would be difficult to deny the value of this 
contribution, even if it does not justify the claims of some of 
the enthusiasts for a "linguistic method" of language teaching and 
some of the believers in the magic of courses in "applied linguis- 
tics." But insofar as the linguist's perfectly legitimate working 
procedure of assuming a fictive uniformity in language has been 
transferred as a basic assumption to textbooks and language teach* 
ing, some damage has been done, or, let us say, the full potential 
contribution of linguistics has not been utilized. Alsn. insofar as 
linguists' descriptions of particular languages, presented in the 
framework of fictive uniformity, have led to poor pedagogical 
procedures becuase of the need for students to acquire varying 
patterns of language behavior, a disservice has been done. Ac- 
cordingly, a later part of my paper will deal — all too briefly — 
with pedagogical questions. 

Up to this point we haye had before us as examples of the 
issues under discussion only the illustrations and test sentences 
of the Quirk paper. I would like to add an example of deviance 
which may make clear the general nature of this problem for 
linguistics and for language teaching. In v.ie Arabic speaking 
world most uses of the language seem to cluster around two 
norms, often called Classical Arabic (aUlu^ha al-fusha) and Col- 
loquial Arabic aUlu^ha aUcammtyet The former i$ the vehicle 
of most Arabic literature and much formal speaking; the latter 
is the medium of informal communication.^ Linguists following 

2Cf . Word, Xlll ( i9S7), 477-8. 

^For a further statement of the situation see C. A. Ferguson, ''Digloi* 
sia/' Word, XVI (1959), 325*40. Repr. in D. Hymes (ed.), Lattiuage in 
Cultura and Society (Nev/ York: Harper Ik Row, 1964), pp. 429-39* 
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their usual working procedure of assuming uniformity, have writ-' 
ten excellent descriptions of the Classical language and region- 
al varieties of the Colloquial.^ It is also true, however, that 
speakers of Arabic in many situations use intermediate forms 
of the language or mixtures of the two polar types. In a semi- 
formal discussion of a technical subject, for example, the sp eak- 
ers will use vocabulary, forms, and constructions from both 
norms. Of the hundreds of linguistic studies of Arabic, only a 
handful have attempted 'a description of these intermediate or 
mixed forms of the language,^ and even these attempts have 
not been outstandingly successful. What is more, almost all 
linguistically oriented teaching of Arabic has concentrated 
either on Classical or Colloquial or each in turn: there is no 
published textbook which gives the student much guidance on 
the intermediate or mixed varieties. Instructors of Arabic agree 
that one of the objectives of Arabic teaching must be to give 
the students competence in using the in-between kinds of Arabic, 
yet no one has offered a satisfactory, systematic way of doing so. 

This example has been offered as a fairly dramatic illustra- 
tion of the lasic issue suggested by Quirk's paper, which may 
be summarized somewhat crudely in these statements: (1) Much 
human language behavior is highly variable and full of '^ab- 
normalities." (2) Linguists do not yet know how to analyze 
highly variable language behavior. (3) Language teachers often 
need to teach such highly variable behavior in order to reach 
their objectives. 

Sentence Deviance 

Let us examine four major types of sentence deviance, 
some of them well represented in Quirk's material, others for 
one reason or another excluded from his study. Although the dis- 
cussion here is limited to se^ jes, it must be noted that analo- 
gous types of deviance exist at other levels such as phonology 
and larger-than-sentence units and in general would show the 
same kind of relevance to linguistics and language learning. The 

^E.g., J. Cantineau, '^squisse d'une Phonologie de TArabe Claiiiqua,'' 
Bulhtin de ia SociStS de Unguistique de Paris, XLIII (1946), 93-140; 
R. S. Harrell, Phonology oi Egyptian CoUoquial Arabic (New York: Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societiei» 1957) . 

6E.g., H. Blanc, ''Style Variations in Spoken Arabic,'' pp. 81-156 and 
R. S. Harrell, ''A Linguiitic Analyiii of Egyptian Radio Arabic,'' pp. 3-77 
in C. A. Ferguson (ed.), Contributiona to Arabic Linguiatica (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1960). 
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term deviance here, following Quirk's use, refers to samples 
of lang;uage which for any reason are not regarded by users of 
the language as fully acceptable. It is not intended to suggest 
that language material can always be fruitfully analyzed in terms 
of norms and deviations from them. 

Interference. Some deviance is related to knowledge of other 
languages or dialects on the part of the speaker. Quirk's illus- 
trative sentence 2, / am Irving here since two years, is an ex- 
ample of this. He says the sentence "manifests deviance of which 
only a foreign learner is likely to be capable," and excludes this 
type as irrelevant to his discussion. This exclusion is perfectly 
legitimate within the terms of Quirk's study, but it must be ac- 
knowledged that this kind of deviance, customarily called inter- 
ference, is of great interest and importance for linguists, psy- 
chologists, and language teachers concerned with the process of 
language acquisition. 

What psychological mechanism accounts for the kind of in- 
terference shown in Quirk's sentence 2? Explanation of this 
question is bound to produce hypotheses about language behavior 
of direct value to the linguist who wants to construct a gen- 
eral theory of human language. The extensive work on contras- 
tive analysis of languages is beginnit^ to make some progress 
here, but the field remains disorganized.^ Linguists have not yet 
even agreed on useful procedures for contrastive analysis, and 
what is more serious, no one has yet provided a coherent theory 
of interference which would bridge the gap between even the 
most sophisticated contrastive analyses and observed language 
behavior. 

It is also possible that most of the deviance which we will 
classify under other major types could also be fruitfully studied 
as exemplif3ring interference. Such an approach would see all 
variability in language behavior as the result of competing norms 
and mutual interference. At our present state of understanding 
of this whole process, however, it seems more profitable to limit 
the study of interference to the most obvious cases and to 
leave extensions of the concept for later. 

The relevance of this kind of deviance for the foreign lan- 
guage teacher is indeed accepted now but we can point out 
that English teachers in the United States also meet the prob- 
lem of interference in two general cases: (a) with students who 

^f. J. H. H«nm« and F. A. Rice (edt.), A BibUopMphy of Contr—- 
thre Linfuittic^ ^'Washington: 1905). 
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have another language as their mother tongue, including in 
particular several million Spanish speakers in the Southwest 
and in New York and other urban centers, and (b) with stu- 
dents whose home language is a variety of English so divergent 
from the standard as to cause serious problems. Xn both these 
cases it would seem that a study of interference as well jas of 
the relevant facts of the mother tongue would be of value to 
the English teachers. 

Dialects. Most linguistic research on the question of variation 
witlun a language has been concerned with the notion of dialect 
differences, especially those that can be shown on maps. The^ 
systematic study of regional dialect variation which began in 
Europe in the early nineteenth century had already made a 
considerable contribution to the linguists' understanding of lan- 
guage behavior before the structuralist approach of the twenties 
and thirties began its spectacular development In recent dec* 
ades we have seen the combination of ,older work in dialect 
geography with the more recent insights and methods of struc- 
tural description,*^ and this promises still greater contributioa 
Strangely enough Quirk does not even allude to deviance re- 
lated to regional differences in English. His Operation and 
Judgment Tests would be quite applicable to this kind of devi- 
ance. For example, / didnft visit hint, but I should have done 
would be rated much more acceptable by millions of Common- 
wealth speakers than by North Americans who prefer I should 
have or I should have done so. Or the use of the auxiliary do 
with have would show striking regional differences in accepta- 
bility. We can only assume either that Quirk was not interested 
in this kind of deviance or that his subjects were too homogene- 
ous by this dimension to make study of it worthwhile. 

Another kind of dialect difference is more closely related to 
the problems Quirk is dealing with, that of social dialects. Lin- 
guists have generally recognized that the linguistic differences 
in any speech community tend to- correlate, in part, with lines of 
social cleavage in the commimity, and the same dialectological 
machinery of isoglosses, innovations, waves, bimdles, and so 
on can be used in stud3ring social dialect differences. Until 
fairly recently, however, relatively little was done in social di- 
alects compared to the work in regional dialects, possibly be- 

TCf . U. Welnwich, "It a Structural Dialectology PotftbU," Word, X 
(1954), 168-260; and iubtaquant articlas by Moulton, Stankiawlcs, Ivi6 
and othan. Cf. also S* Sap^ita, ^U^rdared Rulat, Dialact Diffar^cat, and 
HiitoHcalProeaMat," Z^Q^^, Xltfl (1965), 218-24. 
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cause the latter are so universally mappable, lending themselves 
more readily to geographic presentation. Another reason has prob- 
ably been the lack of analyses of social stratification which were 
as clear and usable as the facts of geography. 

This field cannot be ignored, however, by anyone interested 
in questions of grammatical acceptability, since it often happens 
that what is deviant in one segment of the speech community 
is accepted as the' norm in another segment Quirk's sample 
sentence 1, Him and her dotit want no cake, would presumably 
have been rejected by most of his university subjects, but I 
think it likely that there are subjects who would find such a 
sentence acceptable and would reject a more standard version, 
although I am not sure that the Quirk techniques, requiring com- 
mand of the standard language, would be appropriate for the 
kind of testing needed. This is simply another indication of how 
customary it is for linguists working on Ei^lish to limit them- 
selves to the kind of English they personally use. Apart fron^ 
the pioneering work of Fries some decades ago and isolated ex- 
amples since then, published linguists* studies of American 
English have dealt with the kind of English used at imiversities, 
forgetting that in some respects it surely represents a minor ity 
usage which might be regarded as unacceptable by many speak- 
ers.® 

I labor this point here only to emphasize that not all dif- 
ferences in "grammaticalitjr" are of the same t3rpe; they frequent- 
ly have a close relationship to differences in social dialect and 
can best be analyzed in connection with systematic study of so- 
cial dialect phenomena. Quirk notes in two places (p, 49 and 
p. 51) the relevance of the prescriptive tradition to the prob* 
lem of acceptability, but he nowhere notes the probably great- 
er importance of the whole structxire of social dialects in which 
standard and prescriptive ideals are both embedded. 

Registor and style. The two kinds of deviance identified 
above generally charactf ize one group of speakers as opposed 
to another, and each individual speaker normally shows one 
kind of interference (e.g. Spanish interference with English) or 
speaks one regional or social dialect (e.g. educated middle 
class Chicago English). Some kinds of deviance, however, are 
part of the repertory of each individual in the sense that he some- 

^Jor ft useful recent collection of papers, see Roger Shuy (ed.), Socre/ 
Die/eeft «ikf LutguMge Laming (Champaign, IlL: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1965), especially tiie chapters by Stewart and Labov. 
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times finds one form appropriate and sometimes another. This 
includes such differences as the levels of formal, informal, and 
intimate,^ as well as situational or status-and-role differences 
such as different varieties for the professor and student, parent 
and child, doc cor and patient, and so on« Differences of this 
kind are referred to by many British linguists as differences in 
register, and the term is a convenient one. Quirk in his book 
The Use of English has presented this kind of variation very 
effectively in a popular way, and he seems to be referring to it 
by the phrase ^medium deviation** in the final paragraph of his 
paper. The actual experiment he reports, however, seems to ex- 
clude this dimension from consideration. It would seem likely 
that explicit indication of appropriate register or context of situe 
tion would have affected the acceptability judgments in certain 
cases, and that future experimentation of this kind must take 
more explicit notice of register deviance. 

Another kind of deviance is suggested by Quirk's terms ^ordi- 
nary** and ^difficult** in his final paragraph. This kind is very sim- 
ilar to the traditional notion of stylistic differences and deserves 
an important place in any systematic study of literature. This 
kind of deviance includes not only the notion of a distinct literary 
style or special styles appropriate to different literary genres, 
but also the individual stylistic differences which seem to occur 
at all levels, dialects, and registers — ^literary and nonliterary. Like 
other kinds of deviance, it needs continued investigation and 
has obvious pedagogical relevance. 

Hieory of Deviance 

Before going on to comment about pedagogical application, it 
may be worthwhile to return briefly to the linguists* assumption 
of uniformity mentioned before. Linguists not only operate with 
an assumption of fictive uniformity which makes analsrsis easier, 
but they also often seem to assume that all variation can best 
be accounted for in terms of deviation from the uniform lan- 
guage they describe. Perhaps the transformationalists make this 
assumption most explicitly with their notion of a generative gram- 
mar of ^all and only^ grammatical sentences, plus a set of rules 
for using that grammar to account for deviant material 

There is no question that the norm*with<leviance view is a 

9R. C Pooley, Teaching Bngli$h Umie (N«w York: Appiatcm<:«nttary- 
Croftt» 1946) especially chapter Levels in English Usege; M. Joq$, 
Th» Pirm Clockt, Intenmtiofml JourtuiJ of American LingaiaiicM, 28:2 
(April 1962). 
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useful model of language behavior, but it seems quite probable 
that it is an inadequate model from a number of points of view. 
There is, for example, the relatively trivial matter that at certain 
points in any language there seems to be no acceptable form or 
sequence — all is deviation. For example, standard American Eng- 
lish has no acceptable past participle for wake; Quirk's sentence 
22, Neither I nor he felt a thing, has no acceptable present- 
tense equivalent 

Second, and more important, is the familiar difficulty of de- 
termining the norm: just what should be regarded as ^grammati* 
car or ''acceptable'*? Whether the grammar is being written for 
a single variety of a language or for the whole language, the 
question arises whether the descriptive norm should be based 
on informant reaction (the so-called ''intuition" of the native 
speaker) or on distribution-frequency measures, or on criteria 
related to simplicity or accessibility of the description. There are 
many techniques, statistic^*! and otherwise, for handling variation 
throughout a corpus or population without references to a norm. 

Finally, human beings from a very early age produce with 
great fiequency a wide range of fragmentary utterances, blends, 
nesitations, omissions, 8lipsK>f-the-tongue, and so on. Some of 
these phenomena are patterned and are very likely learned in 
much the same way that the "normal" patterns are learned; 
others may be of quite different origin. In any case, it seems quite 
clear that before the child has mastered the basic grammar of 
his native language, he has already learned" how to misbe- 
have with his language. It seems to me entirely plausible that 
a grammar which fails to account for "all and only'' the gram- 
matical possibilities but can generate an impressive array of ab- 
normalities, Le. nongrammatical possibilities, could be considered 
a more powerful grammar — and in some practical ways a more 
useful one — than a grammar which elegantly generates aU the 
granmiatical items but fails to predict any abnormalities. 

Pedagc^ 

Quirk's assertion of the pedagogical relevance of the issues of 
his paper is well fotmded, and the discussbn in the first two 
sections of this paper amplifies and emphasizes it Two points 
can be made in this connection. One is the great need for ad- 
ditional information about deviance of all types in English to 
that the data can be used in the preparation of teaching materials 
and the planning of course content One reason that students in 
American schools have not been taught more about American 
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dialect differences is that reliable information about such dif- 
ferences has rarely been available in the form in which it could 
be used. This is even more true for the other kinds of deviance 
The second point is the need for experimentation in the teach- 
ing of variable language behavior. The Arabic example given pre* 
viously is a clear indication of the need, but the problem is there 
for almost any kind of language teaching. Almost no considera- 
tion has been given to the problem of teaching a student how 
to shift from one register to another, or one style to another, let 
alone some of the finer problems of perception and production 
related to the issues of Quirk's paper. 



Language Teaching in 
Canadian Secondary 
Schools 

Philip G. Penner 

Implicit in Professor Quirk's paper, "T3rpes of Deviance in 
English Sentences," is the assumption that the question of lan- 
guage is in part an open one; that the study, observation, and in- 
terpretation of contemporary linguistic habits may perhaps es* 
tablish a code of linguistic morality truer to the living tongue 
than that which is generally preached The paper is thus another 
example of a fundamental change of attitude^ namely, a welcome 
secularization of traditional and unquestioned prescription, a 
recognition that some of the gods of language at whose shrines 
we have worshiped may prove to be false* 

There is in Canada a great deal of interest in language. This 
interest feeds on our nationalism, our biculturalism, and on our 
''search for identity," the favorite intellectual pastime of heart 
rending and even garment rending Canadians. But this interest 
in language gets little nourishment from solid linguistic informa* 
tion. We have no Linguistic Atlas, very little knowledge of 
Canadian dialects, and a confused and ambivalent double culture 
m language-^mndwiched as it is between the prestige of British 
usage and the ever present American influence. 

My remarks are therefore typically Canadian, caught as I am 
between the British Quirk and the American Squire — ^the one 
wanting something on sentence deviance, and the other askii^ 
for a paper on Language Teaching in Canadian schools. My solu- 
tion of this complex Scylla*Charybdis navigational problem is to 
discuss briefly what happens to language courses when the ques- 
tion of language is considered closed and when prescriptions 
based on misinformation guide those who teach language in 
Canadian schools. I tackle this wide topic with no more assurance 
of success than we members of the British Commonwealth now 
sing that rousing song of sanguine imperial expectations — 
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Wider still and wider. 
Shall thy bounds be set . . . 

I shall therefore limit myself to a few personal observations of the 
Canadian situation in general^ then refer briefly to the state of 
enlightenment or lack of it as reflected in official courses of study, 
and finally describe briefly the curriculum work now tmder way 
in my own province of British Columbia. 

In 1867, the British North America Act made education a pro- 
vincial responsibility by stating that ^in and for each province the 
legislature may exclusively make laws in relation to education."^ 
This provifiion of the B.N.A. Act (as we Canadians call it) has led 
to the development of ten different educational systems. Thus 
each of the ten provinces is responsible not only for the organiza- 
tion and administration of the public schools within its boundaries 
but also for curriculum. Each provincial Department of Educa* 
tion issues course guides for every subject of study, authorizes 
textbooKS, and in terminal courses sets provincewide examina- 
tions. 

Although it is often argued among Canadian teachers that a 
provincial program of studies is intended to serve only as a guide 
for new and inexperienced teachers, and not as a prescription 
which all teachers must dutifully follow, a provincewide program 
of studies tends to become ^e" course for all students in a partic- 
ular grade. There are many reasons for this. Although many 
teachers are willing, able, and courageous enough to develop their 
own courses while ''rendering unto Caesar the things which 
are Caesar's," the task becomes almost impossible when the 
courses issued by the authority of the Minister of Education 
fall far short of the teachers knowledge of his subject and the 
needs of his class. It is a sony tameness of intellect that does 
not sooner or later attempjt to work its way out of the track of 
the best prescribed courses. But even the most sensitive teacher, 
eager to move his mind freely and anxious to maintain the intel- 
lectual integrity of his subject, often works under a department 
head who puts gradewide examinations, record-keeping, and 
course-covering ahead of the genuine concerns of the teacher 
of English, namely, the achievement by his pupils of knowledge 
of the language, skill in its use, and appreciation of its best prod- 
ucts in literature. If the teacher's answer to the question ''What 
knowledge is of most worth?" conflicts with the housekeeping 
concerns of the administration, he needs more courage than most 



^OtMt Britsin Sutittics, 30 and 31 Victoria, C3, (1867). 
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of us possess to apply his insights and act as a free and responsible 
professional. In such a situation^ it is not a matter of ^rendering 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's, and unto God the 
things which are God's,** but more a matter of trying to serve God 
and Mammon. But external guidance, no matter how enlightened 
and useful, must still leave the individual teacher enoi^h freedom 
of movement to accept responsibility for acting on his best insight 
and liquidating his own ignorance. 

In Canada the teaching of language in the secondary school 
would be far more promising if the public philosophy which 
fashions our language courses would reflect the present state of 
knowledge of all branches of English study. Examination of our 
provincial curriculum bulletins in English, however, reveals not 
only ignorance of the essential nature of language, but also a 
naive unconcern about the lack of this knowledge. Here, for ex- 
ample, are official statements from the revised program of lan- 
guage study serving the teachers of a province of over six million 
people, almost one third of the entire population of Canada. The 
date is September 1964. Under the heading Compositions and 
Language the following statements appear: 

—The study of clausal analysis as an aid. to good sentence 
structure and the effective expression of thought 

—The application of the principles of grammar to the achieve- 
ment of correct usage in oral and written communication 

—The study of grammatical principles where necessary as an 
aid to clear and accurate expression 

—If it is to have real value, the study of grammar must have 
practicid bearing upon the pupil's expression of his own ideas. 

Now it would be foolish and unfair to condemn a whole 
course of study because of some of these statements. My point is 
simply that there is no excuse for lack of precise and sharp 
definitions in an official document ostensibly written by people 
in touch with contemporary conceptions of the subject There is 
no excuse for restating the traditional lore when more valid 
knowledge is at hand This document has no clear statement to 
suggest that the study of language has intrinsic value, no sugges- 
tion that the close relationship between the study of grammar and 
tlie students oral and written expression is seriously disputed 
by scholars and is not supported by experience or research. In 
short, there is no attempt to question the assumption that knowl- 
edge of language is static, that high school language texts of the 
past are quite accurate enough for us today. Calling on the gods of 
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experimentation and inductive teaching will not help as long as 
the course content reinforces belief in the following mjrths: 

h The grammar of high school textbooks can be made func- 
tional in speech and writing if we just try harder, longer, 
and louden 

2. Substandard usage can be cured by more grammar. 

3. Sophisticated speakers of English are speakers who speak 
one dialect correctly — ^the formal and literary one. 

"There is nothing so terrifying as ignorance in action,'* Goethe 
observed years ago. When that ignorance bears the official stamp 
of approval of a provincial Ministry of Education, one is prompt- 
ed to add the cynicism that like so many official documents, 
this too was conceived in ignorance and bom in the provincial 
capital* 

Randolph Quirk's observation that "Our teachers live in a no- 
man's land between the discredited old grammar and the xmwrit- 
ten new," applies to Canadian teachers of English as well.^ Surely, 
a provincial course guide should be aware of this no-man's land 
and point teachers in directions that might lead them to intellec- 
tually habitable territory. To pretend that the no-man's land does 
not exist i^ mortal folly. Some might argue, however, that an 
official course should contain nothing but the allegedly settled 
and agreed upon, the tried and therefore the true. But we 
would do well to remember that though the search for intellectual 
integrity makes many a detour and often takes a wrong turning, 
it is still the only promise of life, even in the study and teaching 
of English. 

I do not want to be misinterpreted here. There is some good 
language teaching in every part of Canada. But teachers so 
engaged often work in isolation and frequently without an official 
or organized body to support them. For teachers of English, 
like other professional groups, acquire a vested interest in an 
established body of ideas and are therefore tempted to concen- 
trate on established techniques and on what they can do well. 
Changing a currioilum is therefore almost as difficult as moving 
a cemetery. We Canadian teachers of English exhibit our own 
brand of conservatism. Like other Canadians, we like to "Wait 
and see,** hoping that the new idea will be but a passing fad or 
another impossible cure-all. We look hopefully for support from 
our colleagues in the British Isles» and happily at the absurdi- 

SRsndolph Quirk» TAe Teaching oi Bnglhh (London snd Now York: 
Oxford Unhrortity Ptom, 1964), p. 10. 
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ties committed by some of the front-runners of our profession in 
the United States; we watch with some amusement as Roberts 
emerges from the Chinese boxes of structural grammar and starts 
swinging on the branches of the tree graphs of transformational 
grammar; we hear that Chomsky has found his intellectual bas3 
in traditional grammar and enjoy the confusion among the 
disciples of the new. We settle back comfortably to applaud for 
the wrong reasons James Sledd's sharp, lucid criticisms of the 
new Establishment By doing nothing, by ignoring the ferment 
and the controversy, we have been right all along. But our hands 
are clean for lack of use, and our minds are at peace because we 
refuse to direct them to problems of language we do not yet 
understand. Unadventurousness thus masquerades as soundness. 

The absurdities that accompany even iue most needed 
chcnges are innocent when put beside those now deeply em- 
bedded in our language courses, in the prescribed language 
textbooks^ and in the restricted view many teachers of language 
have of their subject The total effect is to make of the subject 
which has all the potential of an exciting and rewarding dis- 
covery for the student, a decorous trudge through an imagin- 
ary garden with real, though unrecognized fallacies in it How 
else can we explain the fact that students continue to mistake 
the successful parroting of linguistic shibtx)leths and genteelisms 
for a power of language? How else can we explain the lack of 
interest and the psychic dropouts evident to anyone who takes 
the trouble to talk to hig^ school students? The reasons are, of 
course, complex and varied But surely one of the most obvious 
is that teachers lack the authority which only genuine knowl- 
edge of the medium can give« If our aim is as Randolph Quirk 
puts it, ^o teach children to explore language in hnguistic terms 
. * * to make pupils understand and react fully to the medium 
at its subtlest, and thereby to encourage them to e^loit the 
language's potentialities in their own use of it,**^ then teachers 
have no choice but to become competent How is this done? 

Liet me briefly put before you what we are now attempting in, 
British Columbia : 

1. Our Provincial Revision Committee for Secondary English, 
composed of university and high school teachers and repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Education, has come to 
recognize that although the authority which makes the 
course of study an official document comes from the u In- 
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ister, the authority of course content can only come from 
the intellectual integrity of the statements in it Hence the 
Revision Committee is first of all a study committee and 
sits in continuous revision. 

2. The Revision Committee realizes that most teachers are ill 
prepared for language teaching. Their university major in 
English (i^ indeed^ they have one) rarely contains any 
solid work in the history and structure of the language or 
in rhetoric and composition. The holding of workshops, 
institutes and refresher courses is therefore partly the re^ 
sponsibilitv of the members pf the Revision Committee. 

3. The Revisiort Committee realizes that before high school 
teachers can become competent explainers and mterpreters 
of various theor/es of grammar and the complexities of 
usage, they must gain a background of actual information. 
The high school courses in language subject to this first 
round of revision will concentrate on greater accuracy in 
the description of the language and on the history of the 
language. That is, the Revision Committee is attempting 
to provide materials to develop greater sophistication in 
linguistic matters. The committee is a) clous to encourage 
the teacher to work successfully with new mnteiial and 
help him to close the gaps in his own knowledge. 

4. Our Provincial Universities are increasingly aware of their 
responsibility in preparing competent teachers of English. 
Though the situation is far from ic^.al, all teachers in 
training must now take &t least one course in the English 
Language and Composition beyond the Hrst and second 
year. Our high school majors take an additional course in 
linguistics end theories of grammar. 

We hope that the haphazard major :n English is a thing 
of the part, and that soon all Eng]it;h teachers will have a 
background not only in literature, but also ii. literary criti- 
cism, literary history, history of the language, and linguist- 
ics. 

£. Like eveiy other Revision Committee attempting to bring 
language study up to date, the bixiish Columbia Committee 
has found it difBcult to find acceptable texts for its new 
courses So far we are fortunate in that one or two have had 
the blessing of language schokn*s. But we still have two 
grades to go before the first cycle of the present revision is 
completed. / 
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In conclusion^ we are trying to develop a language curriculum 
whose content is based on new knowledge now available to us. 
We are trying to reduce the che^ between genuine knowledge 
and present superstitions by stating clearly the proper limits of 
the subject Three hundred years ago, Thomas Traherne talked of 
the folly of misdirected effort and the lack of a unifying principle: 
"We Studied to inform our knowledge but knew not to what end 
we studied, and for lack of aiming at a certain end we erred 
in the manner*^ 

We are trying to develop a curriculum in language which has 
shape and proportion, a design and sequence, one in which, 
there is a discernible imifying aim — to help each pupil as far as he 
is able to know something of the language, to glimpse its richness 
and power, and to gain some skill in its use; 
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Language Teaching in 
American Elementary 
Schools 

Ruth a Stridland 

The American elementary school teacher thinks of the curric- 
ulum in English, or the language arts as the area is commonly 
called, as consisting of work with language in terms of its four 
basic functions^listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Chil- 
dren come to school bringing the dialect of their home environ- 
ment and some skill in both speaking and listening. So the 
teacher sees her task as one of refining and expanding what 
the child has already attained and, beyond that, of developing 
the literacy of reading and writing. 

Schools differ in emphasis placed on the oral aspects of lan- 
guage. Many of us are convinced that in too many schools chil- 
dren have little opportimity to improve their handling of oral 
language because the major emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of skill in reading and writing. 

The vasi; majority of children here, as elsewhere, attain control 
of their group's communication system at about the same age 
regardless of whr^t that communication system may be. They have 
mastered the sound system and most of the basic grammatical 
system by the time they enter school, but the quality of what they 
have learned covers a wide range. The American population, 
less homogeneous than that of many countries, shows its hetero- 
geneity most clearly in the language children bring to the ele- 
mentary school. In some communities all children come to school 
using the prestige dialect, in others all children have mastered a 
substandard dialect which can be a lifetime handicap, and in 
other schools there is a sprinkling of several dialects. 

The mobility of our population, which has always been great, 
has increased tremendously during the list two decades. Many 
families have 1 the rural areas for nearby cities and the isolated 
and depressed regions of the South for the more populous indus- 
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trial areas of the North and West Consequently, speech patterns 
which linguistic geographers found localized in specific geo- 
graphic areas are a])pearing in elementary school classrooms 
everywhere in the country. As people of lower economic and cul- 
tural levels take over the inner area of our cities, the former 
population retreats to suburbia, leaving behind as remnants 
only the less aggressive and less prosperous. The period of transi- 
tion is one in which a teacher may find in almost any classroom — 
a wide range of dialects. As the population shift accelerates or 
the turnover is consummated, the elementary teacher in the inner 
city often faces an entire class whose dialects differ greatly from 
her own* 

Deviations from so-called standard usage are found in any 
elementary school classroom, but they differ greatly in kind and 
in what must be done about them. Teachers dealing with children 
whose deviations are those typical of immaturity have no serious 
problem in meeting children's needs. Deviations one finds in the 
speech of young children from favored language environments 
are often the result of greater consistency than the language 
allows. The child who says, "Look what I brang you! I runned and 
runned so I wouldn't be late. My picture is more better than his," 
is practicing a consistency not found in English. Such deviation 
soon disappears as the result of example and suggestion. 

It is the type of deviation represented by Mr. Quirk's fiist ex- 
ample, what I call the "Me and him ain't got none" kind of Eng. 
lish, that presents the greatest challenge to the conscientious 
teacher who is often overwhelmed by the immensely of her task of 
helping children even approach the level of acceptable English 
usage. Articulation of sounds, enunciation, and pronunciation, 
as well as syntax, all deviate from what the teacher has learned to 
consider correct 

It is often true, however, that the portion of a child's language 
which violates the teacher's trair d ear is a relatively small pro- 
portion of his total language. Yet in the teacher's judgment the 
portion that is unacceptable overshadows the rest Most elemen- 
tary teachers have been trained to think of the channel of gram- 
matical correctness as a narrow one in which every individual 
mtist be taught to stay close to the center line. The teacher who 
practices more regar'^ for, the manner than the content of the 
child's message frequently dries up the flow of speech to the point 
where she has little or nothing to work with. 

Children are aware of major deviance in patterns sound and 
in structure of sentences. Example 3 in Mr. Quirk's Kst, "Little a 
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boy the ran street up," would cause great amusement in any 
group of six-year-olds. They can distinguish -^yhat is clearly non- 
sentence but are inclined to categorize as nonsentence any 
pattern sounding strange to their ears. 

On the other hand, they can follow patterns such as are found 
among Chomsky's kernel sentences and can generate other sen- 
tences that fit the patterns. Teachers who have worked with sen- 
tence patterns find them fruitful in helping children to construct 
sentences that are grammatically acceptable and also clear and 
meaningful to their creators* To be valuable, this must never 
degenerate to routine drill but always be kept on the level of 
exploration and creative enterprise. 

Children enjoy playing with language. Jespersen remarked a 
number of years ago, "We must then ne\ er forget that the organs 
of speech besides serving for the conveyance of thought^ and 
before they begin to be used for that purpose, are one of man- 
kind's most treasured toys, and that not only children but also 
grown people, in civilized as v/ell as savage communities, find 
amusement in letting their vocal cords and tongue and lips play 
all sorts of games."i Likewise, Urban of Yale, in a philosophic 
treatise on language, called intere&*t in language "one of the old- 
est and most constant preoccupations of man.*'^ Unfortunately, 
we make little use of this wealth of capital and rarely altew it to 
earn the dividends it might earn if we put it to work. 

A number of teachers have found that children respond hap- 
pily to the plan of cutting a sentence down to its bare subject and 
predicate, building about this core or nucleus movables of time, 
place, manner, cause, and the like. To illustrate with the easiest of 
examples, children enjoy elements that describe what, when, 
where, why, and possibly how to a nucleus such as "Mary ate,*' 
"John made,** or "Mother bought.** Experience with expanding 
sentences develops interest in the procefis of generating sentences 
as well as in what can be achieved through attention to order and 
organization. Again, this must be done with children's own sen- 
tences which serve their personal interests rather than textbook 
sentences. 

The studies of children's language carried out by Walter 
Loban in California, Kellogg Hunt in Florida, and our own at 
Indiana University all indicate that the most accurate measure 

^Wilbur M. Urban, Language and Reality (New York: The Mtcmillan 
Company, ^f^SQ), p. 22. 

20tt« Jeipenen, Mankind^ Nation and individual horn a LinguiHic 
Point oi View (London: Allen h Unwin, Ltd., 1946), p. S. 
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of a child's language maturity and power in the use of it is his 
ability to expand and elaborate sentences. Our studies show th&t 
children utilize all types of sentences as they find need for them, 
though all children profit from help to extend and refine their 
skill 

The wotk of Mr. Quirk in England in studying the response of 
educated people to various kinds of deviance in sentences could 
well be replicated here. Teachers who work with culturally de- 
prived children need to learn which types of deviance will 
most handicap children in later life and therefore which should 
be given the most concentrated attention. Lacking this, the usual 
refuge of many teachers in this dilemma is the grammar exercises 
in textbooks. American textbooks are either resoiurce or strait 
jacket for our teachers depending upon the philoflK)phy which 
underlies their use and upon the basic security of the teacher. 
Some textbooks present grammar so abstractly as to render it 
valueless to children for either their speech or their writing. Cur- 
riculum guides or textbooks which encourage the teacher to make 
her own independent study of the individual problems in her 
class tend to set her on a realistic cotirse. Having surveyed the 
deviant patterns expressed by the children, the next step is to de- 
cide which to attack first Probably the best available help at this 
point is presented in the categories of levels of usage listed in 
Pooley's book, Teaching English Uaage.^ This material is helpful 
but less valuable than the material offered in an intensive study 
such as Mr. Quirk is conducting. 

ilopeful at least is the growing tendency of teachers to recog- 
nize that children can more easily be motivated to add to their 
language ih^n to correct it The dialects of some children deviate 
so completely {:om what is called informal standard English that 
the standard patt€«ns constitute almost a foreign language and 
need to be taught ^s such« Even children whose language de- 
viance presents fewer ptobltms can be encouraged to add and 
to practice language of at least the level of the ''network English^ 
of our most popular news analysts and the newspapers. 

A number of schools, some aided by ftmds provided fay Title 
III of the Nationa' Defense Education Act, have established lis- 
tening centers in all primary grade classrooms. At -iie listening 
table, ciiUdren who hear little except substandard English in their 
out-of-school experience can use available time in school for lis* 

'Robert C. Pcolry, T^mching Eng^iah TIsMge Ww York: Applaton^ 
Ontury^roftt, 1946), pp. 16-24. 
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tening through headphones to standard English tapes or disks, 
played on instruments which they can learn to manipulate. The 
recordings offer literature arid substantive material on various 
subjects suitable for the group as well as informal conversa- 
tional material. Probably this is more valuable for many chil- 
dren than much of the paperwork that could be assigned 

The value of literature as an avenue to language improvement 
is recognized by some of our teachers, but far too few of them. At 
best, the language of the home, the neighborhood, and the school 
is practical workaday English. Only through literature can chil- 
dren learn the potentialities of their language and what words and 
combinations of words can do to and for people through stimulat- 
ing them to conjure up mental pictures, to react emotionally in 
sympathy and appreciation, or to spring into action. Teachers who 
make it a daily practice to share the best in literature with chil- 
dren find evidence of the value of their efforts in the children's 
speech and writing. 

A weakness of ouf language program is our failure to teach 
children about language and its influence on history and current 
human affairs. Children would be interested in the relation, trip of 
language to -ets of American history and in the present unfold- 
ing nature ' .iglish both here and around the world. Some ef- 
fort has been made in this direction, but a great deal more is 
needed. 

Discussion on the Teaching 
of Language 

Recurring themes in the discussion concerned the need for 
(1) more basic linguistic research, (2) more extended linguistic 
investigation aimed at particular pedagogical problems, and (3) 
more intelligent and sophisticated teaching practice based on 
what research already has made clear. The need for basic re- 
search is heightened by the tncreasit^ awareness of gaps left by 
prior studies: traditional linguistic geography has provided too 
little information on social deviance; sociological studies, like that 
on Middlrtown, have given scant attention to linguistic variance. 
Teachers, m^mwhile, attempt to change m.'>ge, particularly 
ainong underprivileged children, without know.'iig what the pri- 
orities should be or what distinguishes socially significant vari- 
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ants from mere regional differences that come to light in a highly 
mobile population* 

Again and again, reference was made to the disposition 
of young diildren to ^ay" with the language, to enjoy language 
activities that have some characteristics of games, even to make 
up language games of their own. Frequently mentioned by par- 
ticipants was the failure of schools and teachers to capitalize on 
this potential in their approach either to altering usage habits or 
to introducing new usage patterns. Indeed, some school pfo- 
grams place a higher premium on ''correct" usage than on effec- 
tive communication. 

Concerned about developmental patterns in language acquisi- 
tions, the participants considered the following topics without 
general agreement or conclusion: Randolph Quirk contended 
that lexical organization must precede grammatical organiza- 
tion. Albert Marckwardt observed in reading collected ''camp 
letters" from children that as late as the fifth grade many children 
are writing as they speak, but by the seventh grade their writing 
^ows a marked difference from their speech; for example, letters 
from more mature children show less use of coordination in 
endlessly run-on sentences and a greater tendency toward at 
least a degree of subordinatioiL Mr. Marckwardt said that no one 
know5, yet, what pedagogical and developmental factors under- 
lie this conversion. Frederick Cassidy su^ested that a "beatnil^ 
phase may be as characteristic of an adolescent^s speech as it is 
of his dress. The assignment by the adolescent of genuine impor- 
tance to a straightened tie or "straightened" speech will often be 
far more effective in producing change than exhortation or 
prescription. 



Teaching Written and Oral 
English in Nonselective 
Secondary Schools 

William T. Spouge 

Since I can refer to myself as an ordinary teacher of ordinary 
children, you will see that I have limited my presentation to com- 
ments on nonselective schools — ^which, in England, are schools 
for children who have not been selected to go elsewhere. My ex- 
perience has always been with boys and girls of eleven to fifteen 
plus in that 60 percent or so of our secondary population that has 
not been segregated at eleven from their companions of the pre- 
vious six years and moved into an elite society to receive an aca- 
demic education suitable to their aptitudes and abilities. . 

I have used the word ''elite" because selection for a grammar 
school tends to maintain (or confer) a feeling of superior social 
status, and relegation to a secondary modem school tends to 
maintain (or confer) a very strong social devaluation. This sep- 
aration is very undesirable, not to say wildly unrealistic in our 
increasingly mobile and iconoclastic society, and I belie ve that it 
is the teacher of the mother toi^ue who must have a particular 
care in unifying society, because he of all teachers is in the best 
position to do so. Hi^ material is any and everything that interests 
and involves his pupils (or should be), and his principal media 
are the spoken and written word of the common language. That I 

do only half a job is a pity. I do not want to give the impres- 
sion that only secondary modem teachers recognize the problems 
and have all the answers; instead, I am looking at modem devel- 
opments in Elfish teaching in the context of my own school 
and experience. 

My school is eighty years old and is in what you would call 
the downtown part of a northern industrial town. There are SSO 
boys and girls, mostly living near the school, mostly destined to 
follow their parents into the woolen mills and engineering facto- 
ries, and if you recall Professor Ho^^rf s description of a working 
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class neighborhoodjn The Uses of Literacy or known the paint- 
ings of L. S. Lowry, you will have a fair idea of what my school 
is like. Most of the children will stay at school more or less 
willingly until they are fifteen (the legal departure age), but an 
increasing number are staying on to take public examinations, 
and we hope we can educate them at the same time. 

Our society seems rather undemanding in the education we 
^ve to its children in English. People will say vaguely that they 
expect them to be well spoken, capable of producing jwopierly 
punctuated letters, impeccably spelled and correctly addressed. 
These are the ideal qualifications of a junior clerk. How much 
better it would be if society demanded attention to the role of 
language in the growth and development of personality, in the 
awareness of personal uniqueness and human relationships. This 
I takt to be the purpose of education. But society does not, 
which means we must persist in supplying the goods it real/y 
needs, as a fringe benefit, providing model employees — ^f or model 
employers. 

If I deal with written English first, it is because it has long 
been the major preoccupation of teachers, presumably because 
all children talk anyway but need to be taught to write. And 
there has been too much attention given to the mechanical prob- 
lems of writing; to the manipulation of fragments of the language 
remote from context; the mastery of techniques, terms, and forms 
irrespective of the^alue of content and its relevance to chil- 
dren; and a concentration on diose aspects of written English that 
can be reliably examined, to the detriment of those that cannot 
Of course, mechanical accuracy is desirable, buf: relevance and^ 
involvement come first A boy does not expect to spend a year 
in the woodwork room sharpening chisels and setting a plane. 

So our first concern is to prepare children to write, to help 
them with sources for composition and material that invites re* 
writing, in his personal attitudes and considered opinion. Once 
convinced of this interest, he will be prepared to believe that 
we are bothered about faulty spelling granmiatical errors, and 
bad writing only because they obscure meanmg and obstruct 
the reader. If the teacher is genuine, the chikl will believe that 
what he writes matters, and writing will progress. The most im- 
portant factor in language teachis^ is the absolute sincerity of 
the teacher's interest in his children as people, because he cannot 
teach the language in isolation when all his material must be 
sought in the common heritage. 

What are the simplest sources? Experiences of home, pets, 
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parents, holidays, friends, and the neighborhood are, with young 

children, tangible and inunediate themes. But theie are feelings, 

I too: fear, sh3mess, a bad conscience. One of my colleagues told 

^ me of confessing, to thirteen-year-olds that be had once put a 

penny in a chocolate machine and thirty bars fell out He shared 

\ them with his pals at school and had the fright of his life when 

he went home and saw a tall stranger talking to his parents. 

I When he was brought out of the bathroom, v/here he had gone to 

I- hide, prison bars looming before him, the whole story poured 

I out One can imagine how this story succeeded with the class. 

I Did it dinunish his ''authority"? It released a flood of joyfully 

C written confessions and eventually a fair discussion of conscience 

f and fear of punishment 

^ It is impossible to separate writing from talking and listenmg, 

1^ as well as reading, for we are learning more and more that almost 

I all personal and social development is through talk, which can 

I be immensely helped by the use of literature. Whole areas of 

I experience with which children are already familiar, and oi 

I which they are becoming aware as they grow to maturity, are 

I accessible in literature, transformed from fleeting, hesitant, ill- 

f formed, and confused impressions ordered universal reality. 

I Is not one of the pleasures of reading with children seeing their 

f recognition of a personal experience? I wish I could find par- 

1^ allels in literature for the infinite concerns of my pupils, for they 

I. give lead and structure to the children's own writing. This need i * 

I too often ignored; a composition, essay, theme, continuous writ- 

f ing — whatever we call it — ^ts the most difficult task we demand 

I of children, for v/tddh we often provide the least help: ''Write 

t two sides on 'An Empty House/ YouVe got a double period, 

1 no need to hurry.** Is it not better to read The Bam^ by Edmund 

I Blunden: 'Itain-stmken roofs grown green a -id thin for sparrows' 

1 nests and starling nests • . and talk about old buildings, tum- 

I bledown building local buildings? Ezai^.ine the poefs move- 

f ment about the bam and his reflections on its inhabitants and 
visitors. Then think about writing. 

Do you know the description of the Badgei-'s kitchen in Tfie 

I Wind in the Wiliowa by Kenneth Grahame? It is ralh^ unfash- 

i ionable these days. But I never rorgot those winking copper 

^ pans, the fire, the settles, and redbrick floor, the shufifling of 

§ the Badger's slippers, and the warmth of our own kitchen in 

g winter* 

% What about childhood disasters? For example, "Child on 

« £ Top of a Greenhouse" by Theodore Roethke: 

W 

I 
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The wind billowing out of the seat of my britches 

My feet crackling splinters of glass and dried putty, 

The half-grown chrysanthemums staring up like accusers. . . 

... or life with a house-proud mother* A short story from The 
Go-Away Bird by Muriel Spark depicts sharply the spiritual 
poverty of an ultrahygienic home and an adolescent girl's 
confusion at the conflict of her values w,th those of a doctor 
and his wife (socially superior) who Iiave befriended her. My 
classes will not discuss this story, usually because too many shafts 
go home, but it has been good for some keen dialogue in the 
adolescent-parent confrontation. 

Sometimes a passage may be presented "o^W to see what kind 
of response it will promote; for example, thi description of the 
horse from the Book of Job: *Wast thou givet the horse strength. 
. . Young children turn out jousting knlihts in armor, but 
more than once, the seniors have led me ixito a topic I have 
wanted to discuss, but hesitated to raise myself, because it tends 
to put up the barriers between young people and the sermoniz- 
ing adult^ This is the general theme of youth and violence. On 
several occasions, boys have seen an immediate parallel with 
young leather-jacketed motorcyclistsr-the *^on-up boys'* who try 
to reach 100 m.p.h. among traffic on the highways. Two are 
worth quoting in full: 

Have you g^ven his bike strength? 



and: 



I speed 
io. 



There is e similarity here to Thom Gunn's poem *^n the 
Move** which these boys had not read at the time. 
Here is a boy with insiglit into a girl's feelings: 
He does the tor. for the twentieth time, 
His girl-friend says he must not go again* 

^TlModortt Roethke, TH toM* 6on tatd Other Poenu (Garden Civy, 
N.Y.: DottbMay & Company, Inc , 1948), p. 22. 
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He agrees and has done the ton 
for the last time. 

This is entirely true and echoes the conclusion of A Clock- 
work Orange by Anthony Burgess, a book I recommend to 
any teacher who may not know it 

There is a quotation from The Grapes of Wrath from that 
most moving and evocative campiire scene: *Tm gonna take 
care my kids don't miss no more school. I can read good, but it 
ain't no pleasure to me like with a fellow that* s used to it." 

Reading of the kind he means and the kind we mean is more 
than a pleasure; it is a way to a fuller life, for it gives children 
the immense satisfaction of identifying themselves and their con- 
dition with universal htunan situations and conosms, observed 
and ordered by masters of the craft that they hpve still to leara 

Here I find myself moving into oral work to look at another 
stimulus to writing. This work may spread over several lessons, 
and the final pieces of writing may be impossible to compare and 
assess. But there is no reason to doubt its value. Record the Bal- 
cony Scene and a brief extract from Act HI, Scene II of Romeo 
and Juliet: 

Come night, come Romeo, come thou day in right 
This is with fourth and fifth year children (how old was Juliet?) 
and, though delicate stuff to handle, it might help them to cope 
with the intensity and tumultuous dottiness of adolescent love. 

Include with this a reading of the meeting of Edward and 
Ro.^e from They Walk in the City by J. B. Priesdey. This is love 
at first sight, shyness, clumsiness, the tentative approach, and 
complicated social awkwardness that is very relevant to my 
pupils: 

Edward says: "I live in Halliford, too. Alwi^ have done. Sut- 
cliffc Place Know it?** 

"Yes." She looked at him, smiled faintly, coloured a little. 

'Where do you live?" he demanded, almost sternly. 

She hesitated a tiny moment ^Slater Strcrt," she replied 

He was rather surprised He knew Slater Street and she did not 

look at all like Slater Street^ 

Many of my pupils live in Slater Street, too, and know the 
difficulties. 

Tolstoy's Childhood, Boyhood, Youth has a very amusing 
short section on "Affairs of the Heart" It causes the girls to giggle 

2J. a Prierttey, TAey WM in the City (London: William Hainemttm 
Lid^ 1936), p. 93. 
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and evokes a mixed response of guffaws and blushes from tlie 
boys. 

These extracts, and poems like **The Shy Lover" by John 
Clare, direct the classes to exar^ine the states of mind of par- 
ticipants in these painful occasions. And of course, personal 
background material is abundant The kind of writii^ I received 
from all this varies. Dialogue is well observed and organized, 
narrative clumsy, but in very many instances the quality of con- 
tent is far higher than what is found in the teenage girls' maga- 
zines. I think we may fairly say that it is a subject relevant to 
the lives and interests of the children. 

We can improvise drama, write plays (you will know how 
often little boys' plays require a scuffle on the floor), and examine 
important problems such as how easily a quarrel can result from 
misunderstanding by looking at the quarrel between Brutus and 
Cassius. If we are considerii^ the manipulation of men's minds, 
perhaps in advertising, perhaps in political propaganda, it would 
seem obvious to look at Mark Antonio's handlit^ of the mob after 
the death of Caesan 

These, and other passages which will come to your minds, 
stimulate personal writing because tt*ey deal superbly with im- 
portant huirian problems that children are aware of but need 
help in solving. 

It can be seen, too, that a similar use of literature will stimu- - 
late personal response to good writing; not literary appreciation, 
not "comprehension," but an exploration of the rapport between 
a child's personal experience and his vicarious experience throi^h 
reading or listening to literature. I quote: "The best book I have 
read is A Tale oi Two Cities by Charles Dickens. There is a 
lawyer who is a failure and an alcoholic. He loves a girl, but she 
married somebody else and he drank more. Later he decides to 
make some good of his wasted life, so he swops places with the 
husband in the Bastille because he was going to be executed for 
his title. I think it is the most generous thing you can do to sacri- 
ice yomelf for someone else's happiness*** This is not bad for 
a nonselected boy of thirteen, and we will, have him for another 
two years. 

Wd do not neglect the traditional skills; sum.iiary is impor- 
tant (see above) and trAani|.>^nate information, statisticSi oral 
reports; we make notes and write notices* We do write letters, 
an^ they do obey the conventions, but we are more concerned 
with humane considerations of social intercom ie than with com- 
plaining about refrigerators or applying for jobs. And if the. raw 
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material is seen to be relevant to their interests (children are 
much more serious than some of their elders sometimes sup- 
pose)f then it seems that mechanical errors do not overburden 
the text and what is most important, we have created con- 
ditions where the correction of errors, questions of style, etc^ 
can be dealt with realistically as the need arises and when 
the incentive is genuine. For example, spelling: a permanent 
list of diehards may be displayed in the class, correcting them by 
reference when needed. A topic common to the class will prob- 
ably reveal that about one fifth of the class commits the same 
mistakes. Collecting examples and dealing with them on the 
board, briefly, is one possible solution; for the rest, private read- 
ing time, even five minutes at registration, is worth any number 
of spelling lists and devices* 

A great amount of work has concerned the teaching of vo- 
cabulary — not lists of ""homoantosynonyms^ but actual exper- 
ience of needing words for a particular occasion that the teacher 
creates in the classroom or outside. Who can say what hither- 
to unpracticed ingenuity was liberated in classrooms all over 
England when that young teacher blew bubbles in front of his 
class on television. Children handle objects; consider shape, col- 
or, texture, size; listen to seconds, look at pictures — all the time 
experimenting with words in talk before writing. This must be 
the way. And we have to convince the timid and the sceptic alike 
that it is not time wasted* 

I hope I have said enough about writing to indicate how 
important we regard it as an aid to personal growth and satisfac- 
tion* I have not dealt specifically with the range of ability of om 
children, which is wide, for our aim is consistent throughout 
the school: to get them writing about themselves and their world 

Nor have I referred in detail to the use made of films, pictures, 
discs, tapes, B*B.C* radio programs for schools, and, television 
programs on BB.C and independent channels. I hope that it 
has been implicit in all I have said that teachers who value the 
freedom to experiment and enlarge the scope of their work in 
English will use them if they wish, though I cannot say that 
they are available in sufficient quantity in all our schools. 

Let me quote lastly a boy's response to poetry that defies 
assessment in the usual terms: a fifteen-year-old tough listened to 
me reading **Flying Crooked" by Robert Graves, which contrasts 
the erratic flight of a butterfly with the graceful flight of a swift. 
He borrowed the book, copied down the poem laboriously and 
very neatly, and drew two lines through the script— one wajrward 
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and uncertain^ the other a quite graceful flourish. He brought out 
his book atid said: Thafs how it is, isn't it?" He has not stayed 
on to take examinatioa^ 

On the whole, our attention to speaking and talking in school 
has been small, and yet, to quote from the Newsom Report: 
"There is no gift like the gift of speech, and the level at which 
children have learned to use it determines the level of their 
companionship and the level at which their life is lived"^ They 
have been neglected because there is a tradition of written 
examinations — themselves concerned with limited skills — ^that 
has diverted teachers from the fact that for normal children in 
normal circtmistances outside the classroom, most communica- 
tion and learning is by the spoken language. But there is wel- 
come change taking place throughout England, and we can hope 
that soon a lot more attention will be given to effective commu- 
nication through the spoken word. It is good that a child should 
be literate, but it is better that he should be orate (which is An- 
drew Wilkinson's word). An orate person is one able to use the 
oral skills of speaking and lisiening. He is not necessarily the 
same as our "well-spoken** young clerk. He is skilled in what Dr. 
Wilkinson calls Reciprocal Speech: "... the creative utterance 
which is necessary . . . when we speak with individuals or small 
groups in varying situations, and they respond: thus the speaker 
creates not only his own utterance, but to some esctent, the ut- 
terance of the listener. Formal speech (that intended for an 
audience) may have its place, but this Reciprocal Speech is the 
staple of our communion, person to person.^ So teaching oracy 
needs more than a lesson in the timetable labeled Speech 
Training. And when you reflect how many of the difliculties of 
"difficult** children have their origin in oral inadequacies — not 
necessarily physical defects, but social and emotional, you will 
say that the teacher of English has a very special care. Opportu- 
nities for speaking, listening, and reply must be provided in 
every English lesson. In a way, they are the interrelation and 
interaction of reading, writing, and talking which have been im- 
plicit in my talk, but there is much more to it than the teacher 
talking, asking questions, and receiving answers. The kind of 
activities that will promote oracy are those which require the 
teacher to seem to participate rather than to seem to guide or 
direct — small discussion groups, short prepared talks (own choice 

^Mlntttry of Education, Hali Our Future. A Report of the Central Ad- 
viiory Council for Education (England), John Newtom, Chairman (Iion- 
don: Her Majesty's Stationary Office, 1963), p. 118. 
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wherever possible), and informal conversation suggest them- 
selves — ^and there is a definite place for tiie prepared reading 
for the enjoyment of a group. Reading and Talking in English 
by Arthiu- Wise shows how exercise can be combined with pleas- 
lu-e, and it reminds us that listening is just as positive as talking* 

Oracy involves discrimination in listenings which is much 
more than an ability to understand the ''maaning of the words"; 
there is the significance of the context, o^ the speaker himself, 
his i)ersonality, the quality of his voice, intonation, emphasis, 
even gesture. A fifth-form girl chose to read "Beauty Never 
Visits Mining Places" by F. C Boden. It can be read effectively 
enough with easily assumed indignation, but in the final verse 
— ^"Playing in the slag with their white faces / Where headstocks 
loom by the railway lines / Round-eyed children cheated of 
life's graces / My fellows' children born for the mines,"— she 
spola with a bitterness and anger that surprised her group, and 
I think, herself. Some time later, she put me firmly in my place 
for suggesting thae the Girl Guides were out of date, very com- 
petently outlined the qualities of a good Guide leader, and ended 
up by a very funny account of how she had gained the cook 
badge with a meal of potato soup, fruit jelly, and rock cakes — 
and the i ock cakes sank. I think that girl was orate, and the pleas- 
ant thin^' is that I cannot remember teachii^ oracy to her or 
her class. £ can remember much pleasant conversation, heated 
discussions, and the day when I was the third consecutive teacher 
to harai^ue them on their failings. Talk about utterance creat- 
ing its listener's response — ^they would not speak to me during 
the whole lesson. 

In a limited way, we do teach certain skills and try to correct 
by good example rather than by personal criticism, but our real 
contribution to education through talking is in providing the 
stimuli and the right physical conditons in the classroom: in- 
formal seating if possible, small space for acting; books, maga- 
zines, gramophone, and tape recorder. The last is essential. We 
can read aloud, act or record a part of a play, recount experi- 
ences, practice social situations like introductions and inter- 
views, or just talk. The teacher has to strike a nice balance 
between genuine participation and control; difiiciilt indeed; the 
skill required is an orate one. And again, just as in writing, what 
really matters is the ability to convince the children that you 
are genuinely interested in what they have to say and that you 
are ready to learn from them if they are more expert than you on 
a subject. It is perhaps facile to say that you should like children, 
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but it is essential for our work that we value them as unique 
persons. We must prove by our attitude that we respect their 
considered opinion and their careful judgments, their prefer- 
ences and their work. Of all our work, that to do with oral edu- 
cation has surely the greatest possibilities for good. 

And again, I find I have an Ei^lish activity that is not 
just oral English. We have a teacher of modem dance who 
finds children as inhibited in movement as we find them in 
speech. Since there is this common interest we sometimes work 
together. We look for poems that suggest dance movements and 
patterns. The English teachers familiarize the girls with the poem 
a short time before they are to dance it, and they also choose the 
speakers who will record it Later, when the girls are dancing 
the ^Cataract of Lodore,'' John Clare's description of a Thun- 
derstorm,'' or Just—," by e. e. cummings (and there is a poem 
that dances off the page), I wonder what progress in English I 
have achieved with them. In literacy? In oracy? It does not worry 
me very much. 

At the beginning of the paper, I stated that some of our chil- 
dren stayed on to take public examinations. This has been hap* 
pening in nonselective schools for a long time, and it may be 
surprising to know that many of these "nonselected" children 
have been prepared for and passed the examination they were 
not fit to go to the other school for. I have prepaied ^nonse- 
lective" children for these examinations, but I do not now* For 
a lot of teachers have known for a long time that these exams 
do not really examine some of the things that mattered most in 
English, that they do provide essential information on a candid 
date's total ability, and that they do not tend to have a bad effect 
on classroom teaching. 

There is a new examination, the Certificate of Secondary 
Education, intended roughly for the 80th'40th percentile of the 
ability range which started this year. It may suffer from pre- 
cisely similar faults, but some of us hope it will have an enormous 
effect on the traditional patterns of English teachers by relating 
the examination room more closely to the classroom, and the 
classroom more closely to life outside. I will mention its most 
important points as they concern the teaching of English: first-^ 
the examining boards are regional and their subject panels are 
composed of serving teachers. The teachers are specifically re- 
sponsible for syllabuses and papers, are expected to inform 
their local colleagues of progress and developments, and to re- 
ceive and consider representations concerned with the examin- 
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ing of the subject So, there is teacher participation to some 
purpose. 

Second— this means that the conduct of the examination is 
more likely to reflect classroom practice than has been possible 
before; for example, not only may dictionaries and prescribed 
texts be used, but the total content of the papers may be expected 
to encourage personal involvement in the ways I have suggested 
earlier. 

The survey of syllabuses and specimen papers published by 
NATE last summer is most encouraging. Every boaid except 
one regards English as a single subject; every board includes 
some form of oral examination or assessment, most boards require 
course work, and enough boards permit reference books and 
prescribed texts in the examination room to encourage us to 
hope that this habit spreads. 

The two great steps, then, are English as a :3ingle subject and 
the inclusion of oral examination. If we do not yet know how to 
assess oral English, at least we want to give it official recogni- 
tion, and there is no surer way than by examimng it The influ- 
ence of the exam on the classroom can be beneficial here. 

In the written papers, nearly everyone has thrown away iso- 
lated tests of bits and pieces— hunt the simile, correct the exam- 
iner's punctuation and his willful abuse of language. There are 
excellent attempts to stimulate continuous writing, recognition 
of the importance of personal involvement, a realistic sense 
of children's interests, innovations in providing stimuli: one board 
allows its candidates to see, handle, and discuss objects just be- 
fore the examination, others supply uncaptioned pictures, and 
there is care that adequate time be allowed for unhurried work. 

While not intending to look closely at the proposals for exam- 
ming literature, which is widely and rightly interpreted to mean 
the candidate's response to literature, I am impressed by the 
wide variety of books being offered, and, fortunotf ly, my own 
regional board will permit me to read what I Lke with my 
pupils because they can answer questions on unseen passages if 
they do not want to tackle set-bocks. There is no doubt that this 
new exam can have a liberating and revivifying eff jct on class- 
room teaching. But there are still dangers; papers can become 
stereotyped, questions predictable, textbooks made-to-measure. 
The price as usual will be eternal vigilance. 

In its section for teachers who wish to submit their own syl- 
labuses and papers for C.SE. (we can if we ;vish), the NATE 
Survey suggests suitable activities for oral assessment I shall 
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quote some because they tie up the theme of this paper quite 
neatly: 

The best tests will be those where the discussion is relaxed 
and friendly. 

Informal prepared talks followed by question and discussion 
give a pupil authority and status. 

Conversation between teacher and pupil is welcome as much 
for its encouragement of friendly rdationships as for its effec- 
tiveness as a natural test of spoken English. 

These are suggestions for an examination which are, of 
course, quite normal classroom activities. Are they so vary differ- 
ent from speaking situations outside the classroom and school? 

So long as society wants to label its products, I suppose we 
shall have to put up with examinations. But I should not mind 
very much if what I do in the classroom has a limiting effect on 
the papers. 

But I do not want to finish by commenting on examinations. 
At the end of last term one of my pupils gave me some poems. 
They were not done in class; I had not asked for them. She 
is not a very clever girl, but then, if she had been she would not 
have been at our school. 

As THE Doors Open 
As the Doors begin to open 
The pilot begins to s?gh, 
And the people living on the ground 
Begin to learn to die. 

It is the girl who told me about the rock cakes. I wonder if 
her school has helped her to learn to live? 



Teaching Oral and Written 
_ English in the 
United States 

J. N. Hook 

In preparing these comments, I was faced with the question 
of whether to describe what seem to be ''best' practices in teach- 
ing oral and written English in the United States or to content 
myself '-fith typical" practices. I decided to concentrate on 
those which appear best, while freely admitting that it would be 
difficult to point to large numbers of schools that conform to 
all the best practices. 

In a well-run school system, our children get very early and 
very extensive opportunity to speak in the classroom. The old- 
time conception of a schoolroom as a place where no child may 
speak until he is spoken to has largely vanished. Little tot^ lu 
kindergarten or first grade take part in the almost universal 
"show and tell" sessions; they work and talk together in their 
little group projects; they listen attentively to stories and react 
with bubbling excitement when the teacher pauses to ask a 
question: *What do you think Jojo will do now? What would 
you do if you were in Jojo's place?" 

The stories these young childien are exposed to are not 
literary masterpieces, but they do have sound literary merit 
on a child's level They are imaginative and at the same time 
informative. Today they are much less prosaic and dull than 
the former diet of Cbickie the Chicken and Our Friend the 
Farmer. Poetry with marked rhythm and obvious rhymes is often 
included Such reading has a. .^ost immediate impact on chil- 
dren's writing. Children of average ability in the university 
of Nebraska Curriculum Study Center, which stresses readii^ 
of imaginative works, are writing one-hundred- to two-hun- 
dred-word stories of their own after only five or six months in 
the first grade — stories very different from the "I see a dog" that 
too often has represented the highest level of expectation. 
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As children move up through the grades, opportunities to 
speak and write continue to be frequent. Hie subject matter now 
widens. Narratives still occupy the most prominent place^ but 
pupils also write about their science experiments, social studies, 
art, music, games — ^the whole wide range 7f the elementary 
cturiculum* Teaching of the mechanics of writing is largely in* 
cidental, except that drill on spellii^ occupies direct attention 
in every grade up to seven or eight or possibly above. The teacher 
chooses appropriate spots for other instruction in mechanics. 
For example, when liie children are writing a conversation, 
she demonstrates the use of quotation marks. Or when a bright 
boy or girl is struggling to express a titought in a sentence form 
that he has seldom attempted, she helps him with the clue he 
needs. But the emphasis throughout is on content: helping the 
children to realize what they have to say, or as Mr. Spouge 
phrases it, helping them 'Svith sources for composition and ma- 
terial that invites response.** 

When the children have been in school for six to eight years, 
the task of teaching writing and speaking changes gradually 
and subtly. By this time they have, relatively speaking, a con- 
siderable fund of knowledge about an amazing variety of sub- 
jects. The problem at this time and throughout the high school 
years and on into college becomes in part a matter of helping the 
students to see relationships among the parts of their knowledge, 
in other words, to organize. Beyond that, it involves interpre- 
tation: when this information is placed with this, what logical 
conclusions can be drawn? Naturally the process of adding to the 
information never ceases: the students read extensively; they 
learn from television, radio, movies, personal experiences, teach- 
ers, parents, and one another. But now the schools, and espe- 
cially the teachers of English, are assisting them in conducting 
the lifelong search for meaning, for significance, for conclusions. 
This: is sudden change; the good elementary teachers do 
much more than pour in information. But it is a gradual shift in 
emphasis. 

In grades seven to nine, much attention is given to this search 
for meaning, for putting things together in organized fashion. 
The paragraph receives much stress, because it is a compo- 
sition in miniature, and through it the various patterns for 
organizing thoughts can be demonstrated. Students some- 
times work out sample paragraphs together, in class, and they 
write paragraphs as individuals. They are led to realize that a 
paragraph requires concentration on one subject: one is un- 
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likely to write aboi t soybeans and the Empire State Building 
in a single paragraph- They leara that writing is inevitably a 
process of constant .lelection, that since it is impossible to write 
everything about, 'or instance, the causes of automobile acci- 
dents, the writer must know what is the chief thing he wants to 
say about the .subject and then select the details — the evidence — 
needed to bolster what be has to s^. Students learn, too, that 
a paragraph has a logical flow. When a writer puts down his 
first sentence, as Francis Christensen has pointed out, he makes 
a commitment His first sentence restricts the number of possi- 
bilities for his second sentence; the writer has signaled the read- 
er, telling him in general the kind of thing he can expect next 
The second sentence is a signal in its turn, and so on, as the 
wall-constructed paragraph moves inexorably to an inevitable 
conclusion. 

To digress for a moment, what I have just said calls attention 
to the increasing respect being paid in American schools and 
colleges to rhetoric. Scholars, teachers, and college students are 
going back for a fresh look at Plato, Aristotle, Quintilian, and 
Cicero, and at the eighteenth century British rhetoricians; they 
are reading Kenneth Burke, applicable parts of I. A. Richards, 
and other twentieth century figures. Some scholars are develop- 
ing new or revised rhetorical concepts particularly relevant to 
writing modern English; they make use of findings in semantics, 
criticism, and psycholinguistics. This kind of study is filtering 
slowly down to other educational levels, where it is simplified 
into classroom terms. 

In the senior high school, the process of helping students to 
organize their thoughts continues. Compositions are typically of 
several paragraphs. The subject matter for composition slowly 
changes. The emphasis shifts from personal experience and ob- 
servation to the relatively impersonal. More of the writing is 
related to the literature the students are reading, though scien- 
tific, sociological, and other topics are not excluded. We make 
less use of precis writing than do our British friends, and the 
amount of creative writing (poetr>-, short stories, and the like) 
varies from school to school. In the 1930*s we were on a cre- 
ative writing binge, with too little attention to organiasation and 
mechanics. The reaction in favor of exposition probably went 
too far, but now good schools are striving for the inclusion of at 
least those parts of creative writing that may contribute to excel- 
lence in exposition. 

Throughout their elementary, and secondary school years. 
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students develop writing and speaking skills at different rates. 
The problem of individual differences is perhaps insoluble, as 
the gulf constantly widens bef ^een the able and the slow. Good 
teachers, though, attempt to take each child where he is when 
they get him and help him to progress as far as he can beyond 
that point Some modem techniques are specifically designed 
to attack the problem: ability grouping of students, team teach- 
ing, programed instruction, individual instruction, and others. 

Nevertheless, when students leave high school, their levels of 
achievement vary tretr*»ndously. Over half of them go on to 
further education in junior college, technical school, or four-year 
college or university. An entering freshman class in a college 
is likely to be a highly diverse group, and our college English 
departments have never learned just what they should do with 
the diversity. As a result, our college freshman English courses 
(taking the nation as a whole) are lacking in a consistent 
philosophy. Some stress reading of literature and writing about 
it; others emphasize linguistics, semantics, sociological readings, 
mechanics of writing, rhetorical theory, the mass media, or any of 
a dozen other possible foci for the course. College freshman Eng- 
lish is the least r<atisfactory part of the whole continuum. We 
spend a hundred million dollars a year on a course without a gen- 
erally accepted rationale. 

The English program before college (remember that I am 
speaking of good schools) is carefully devised, carefully 
planned, and is becoming more so. Sequence is one of the magic 
words of our decade. Science teachers, mathematics teachers, 
and others — certainly including English teachers — ^talk knowl- 
edgeably about theories of the sequential curriculum, usually 
with emphasis on the spiral curriculum of Jerome Bnmer and 
others. In good schools, the principles of a sequential curriculum 
are being increasingly put into practice. 

So far, though, we see less sequence in speech instruction than 
in the teaching of writing. From the relatively free speaking of the 
children in the lower grades we move toward relatively rigid 
speaking in the upper schools, with speech work usually confined 
to class discussion, panel discussion, and an occasional oral report. 
Many of our high schools have speech departments, but typically 
only a fourth or a fifth of high school students take courses in 
speech. Therefore most of the burden of such instruction falls 
upon the English teacher. As for listening, the other part of 
"oracy** (a word that I shall cherish), we had a teaching-of*listenr 
ing fad a'POUt fifteen yecim ago, with scores of professional articles 
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on the subject^ but we now pay much less attention to it than 
we probably should. 

My brief overview has left much unsaid. Moreover, since I 
stressed practices in good schools, I distorted the national pic- 
ture; thousands Qt schools do not do as good a job as we know 
how to do. Zat 1 for one am convinced, on the basis of more 
than thirty yjars of experience and obf^ervation, that we are do- 
ing a better job, 6n xtie average, than we formerly did. A higher 
proportion of our students are going on to college, and a higher 
percentage of that group are closer to literacy today than 
they were when I began teaching. Progress is slow and painful, 
but I believe thnt we are making it We can learn much from 
our British and Canaaian colleagues, and if there is anything 
that they can learn from us, we shall be happy to share. 



Teaching Writing 
In Canada 

far/ Buxton 

When approaching the task of relating Mr. Spouge's excellent 
paper to the teaching of writing in Canada^ I must confess I 
experienced certain misgivings. Some of these misgivings are 
related to Mr. Spouge's ancestors. When those ancestors signed 
the British North America Act^ granting us Canadians our free- 
dom» they left in it a clause that gave each province complete 
control over all educational matters. No other provincial power 
has been more tenaciously held or staundily guarded for a 
period that will become one hundred years on July 1» 1967» 
when we Canadians indulge in whatever revels might be in- 
cluded in the term ''Centennial Celebrations.'' The task of 
creating some sort of unity among the ten provinces is one 
which causes the stoutest Canadian prime ministers to develop 
chills along the spine. Any educator may expect to experience 
the same feeling of zero at the bone when he attempts to find 
some national philosophy basic to the teaching of writing in 
Canada. 

Of course^ I knew that in most of the curriculum guides for 
the tCAi provinces I might find general agreement that students 
ought to learn to read^ write» and speak llie English language 
with a reasonable degree of skill. However^ I sensed that even 
on this objective there might be no unanimity. In one province, 
a large and ve y vocal part of the population is doubtful that 
the English language ought to receive this preferential treat- 
ment; a smaller but even more vocal group in that province is 
doubtful that the tnaudit English language ought to be taught 
at alL 

But let us leave that problem to the Canadian Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism^ because it has been 
allowed two million dollars and unlimited time to reach a solu- 
tion, while I have been limited to a brief amount of space in 
which to discuss the teaching of writing in Canada. 
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As I talked with educators and examined the most recent 
curriculum guides issued by the various provinces, I found 
that the expected heterogeneity and disagreement are not evi- 
dent; there is considerable unanimity in philosophy and objec- 
tives. Across Canada there seems to be a growing conviction 
that teachers are intelligent enough to select materials and to 
develop procedures that will best meet the needs of their indi- 
vidual classes. There is a growing emphasis upon the fusing of 
reading, listening, speaking, and writing into organized pro- 
grams. There is an increasing doubt about the value of tradi- 
ticnal grammar and textbook exercises as a means of increasing 
students' skill in English. In statements ranging from succinct 
to rhetorical; the curriculum guides emphasize that if a student 
is to develop writing proficiency, he must be in an environment 
that stimulates thinking, ! must know that he has something 
to say, he must have a desire to say it, and he must be encouraged 
and assisted to say it as clearly, as accurately, and as interestingly 
as possible. 

The attention given to these principles suggests to me that 
if Mr. Spouge were a member of any provincial curriculum 
committee in Canada^ he would find himself in congenial com- 
pany. He would imd that most of the English curriculum com- 
mittees have objectives similar to those being achieved by the 
procedures he has so effectively described. In the few minutes 
at my disposal, I will discuss just three of these objectives. 

Mr. Spouge indicated his awareness of our first objective by 
the things he did not mention. He began by telling us that 
most of his students were destined to follow their parents into 
the woolen mills and engineering factories. Having given us 
this information, he proceeded to ignore the woolen mills, and 
to tell us how he reads poetry to his students, and then lets the 
poet stimulate them to talk and write about themselves and 
their relationships with other people and the world in which 
tnfey live — ^not about the factories in which they will work. 

In Alberta, during our discussions of General Programs, one 
representative of the vocational committees expressed his point 
of view this way r 

When you are designing an English program, you have to think 
about what these kids will be doing after they leave school Th^ 
wont be reading poetry and they wont be involved in personal 
writing; they need to learn how to read instructions and to write 
simple reports and letters of application* 
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Our response has been tbat we want the study of English to 
reach beyond preparing students for a job. If English is to be 
taught only for vocational preparation, then some students will 
have completed the course when they have learned to say, 
"Good Morning" to the boss,. to read the note the housewife 
has inserted in the milk bottle, or to select the most appropriate 
cuss words to use when the crescent wrench slips and they skin 
their knuckles. 

We hope that in their limited time in our schools, these stu- 
dents may develop some understanding of the motives that 
drive men, as well as the motors that drive cars. We hope that 
they will have some opportunity to search for the meanings in 
Shirley Jackson's **The Lottery," to wonder what it is like to 
stand alone like Dn Stockman in An Enemy of the People, or 
to think about the character traits and the forces that might 
cause reasonably sane men to engage in the kind of mob violence 
described in The Ox-Bow Incident 

I find it interesting that most curriculum guides across Can- 
ada provide a more varied and flexible program for the gen- 
eral students than they do for those in the matriculation pat- 
tern. In the General Programs, teachers are given freedom to 
select from lists of suggested materials which include poetry, 
short stories, essays, ftUtobiographies, and Shakespearian and 
modern plays. The word paperbacks appears repeatedly, and 
there is frequent refei^nce to such books as Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn; The Diary of Anne Frank; The Pearl; Shane; 
The ox-Bow Incident; C. y the Beloved Country; and The Old 
Man and the Sea. 

Related to this matter of freedom and flexibility is a second 
J objective — ^that of reconciling two apparently contradictory as- 
pects of the English teacher's task. 

^ ^ On the one hand, we want to be certain that the student's 
writing is exemplary of his best capabilities. Not only must he 
have something to say and the desire to say it; he must be pre- 
pared to subject his initial draft to careful revision. With the 
large student loads that English teachers are carrying, we can- 
not afford to waste valuable time pointing out weaknesses that 
the student could have eliminated himself. After he has used 
the labor of the file, we may help him to develop increased skill. 
;We may be able to promote this development by reading care- 
' fully what he has written, reacting to what he has to say, and 
suggesting how he might have achieved even greater accuracy, 
clarity, or interest That is, we believe that progress in learning 
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to write may require sustained student effort and frank teacher 
criticism. 

On the other hand, we want the student to find writing a stim- 
ulating experience and not a traumatic ordeal We do not want 
him to view his teacher as one who asks him to write and then 
seems intent on showing him that he knows nothing about writ- 
ing. We do not want his efforts inhibited by the feeling that 
writing is something like Bunyan's highway to the Celestial City 
with "a ditch on one hand, a quagmire on the other, and the 
road so full of pits, pitfalls, deep holes, and shelving that few 
dared travel it." 

It seems to me that Mr. Spouge has resolved this dilemma by 
letting his students know he is on their side. They are anxious 
to avoid any errors that will create difficulty for the reader who 
has shown them that he is sincerely interested in what they have 
to say* 

Mr. Spouge's emphasis upon the importance of stimulating 
discussion as a basis for writing is reiterated in a number of cur- 
riculum guides across Canada. The principle* also receives sup- 
port in Merron Chorny's recent comprehensive survey of the 
teaching of composition in Alberta schools. ^ The majority of the 
teachers participating in Chomy's study stated that the topics 
producing the most successful writing were those which engaged 
the knowledge of the student, those which resulted from vigor- 
ous and sometimes controversial class discussion, and those 
which allowed the student to be original and creative. 

Experiments by a number of teachers in Edmonton indi- 
cate that at times it may be wise for us to let the student know 
ho^ ignorant we are about subjects on which he is very knowl- 
edgeable. One of these subjects is himseU, but there are others 
related to his interests and his hobbies: What is the meaning of 
a football referee's signals? How do you raise tropical fish? 

One Alberta teacher, having just completed a series of driv- 
ing lessons prior to receiving a license, said to her class of 
''shop^ boys, «I want to buy a good used car, but I hear that this 
is a risky business. Write an explanation of what I ought to do, 
what I ought to watch for, so that I won't get cheated" She 
told me that she not only received some of the best composi- 
tions that the class had written, but also an imexpected bonus. 

^Merron Chomy, "A Survey of Teaching. Brocedures in the English 
Language Programs of Grades IX, XI, XII in Alberto Schools** (Doctoral 
dissertodon: University of Alberto,- 1965). 
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Three of the boys came to her and said, ^e'd like you to come 
down to Sad Sam's with us and look fit a Chev. there. It's in good 
shape. He wanted $800 for it» but we've talked him down to 
$690. We think if s a good buy." 

In short, though learning to write is a serious business that 
demands sustained effort and attention, it need not be a tedious 
series of themes to be writterf so that a teacher can ^correct" 
them. Language classes need not be dull; there is a place for 
variety and for humor. Even a youngster's struggles with lan- 
guage can have their lighter moments. 

A friend's son was doing his English assignment when his 
father, happening to glance over the boy's shoulder, saw him 
faced with the task of writing the antonym for each word in a 
list One of the words was malevolent, and Jerry had provided 
the answer. The antonym for malevolent is iemale volent, 

A third objective is to help the student absorb a knowledge 
of the language elements wMch provide a basis for speaking 
and writing. We keep asking students to use more effective 
words, to achieve greater sentence variety, to organize and pre- 
sent ideas in an interesting way. But to produce this kind of 
writing, the student must have had many experiences with words. 
He must have heard them and seen them again and again in 
various contexts and in different combinations. He must be con- 
tinually meeting in his reading the English sentence in all its 
infinite variety. If a student is a nonreader, and if his exposure 
to effective spoken English is limited, asking him for a more ma- 
ture level .in his writing may be like asking him to build an 
attractive bungalow with a few rusty nails and some scrap lum- 
ber; we will be frustrated when he produces only a shanty. 

Some recent research seems to support our conviction that 
a studenf s output in the form of effective speech and writing 
depends to a considerable degree on the input that comes from 
hearing and reading the language. I note that for this reason, 
among others, most of the provincial guides emphasize that 
the student should be encouraged to read widely. The British 
Columbia program is unequivocal in its statement that: 

The best way to teach wriHng is to encourage the habit of read- 
ing so that the student may liave a background of ideas; and the 
practice of writing so that he may be able to express his thoughts. 

In Alberta, we have been introducing developmental read- 
ing programs in the secondary schools and \irging administrators 
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to encourage the teachers of all subjects to give increased atten- 
tion to reading. 

Beyond this, we can help the student to see what good writers 
do when they select and organize words to express thought If 
students are encouraged to discuss the content and structure 
of personal essays, interesting autobiographies, or even effective 
student themes, they may learn much about the techniques of 
effective writing. For example, how does Churchill use con- 
crete details to describe his first confrontation with mensa, a 
table, in "a greeny covered Latin book" when he was seven 
years old? How does Lincoln Steffens avoid a mere cata- 
loguing of incidents as he tells us how he trained his colt? What 
techniques do .3 Sandburg use in Always the Young Strang^a 
to rdd vitality to his description of such mundane jobs as sweep- 
ing out the barber shop or driving a milk wagon? 

In addition to helping the student to increase his skill in 
using language, literature may stimulate his interest in learn- 
ing about his language. Curriculum guides for British Columbia 
and Alberta suggest references and procedures which teachers 
can xise to help students develop some understanding of ety- 
mology, structural grammar, semantics, and varieties of English 
usage* 

In the General Programs, these studies need not become 
too formal or involved. For example, a simple word like crafty, 
used to describe an individual, presents a value judgment and 
may initiate a discussion of semantics. Craity is also interesting in 
terms of both structure and etymology. Structurally, it carries 
the derivational affix{-y}which is used to change numerous 
words that function as nouns into adjectives. Thinking only 
of those that refer to parts of the body, students can suggest 
hairy, brainy, toothy, hearty, sinewy, bloody, cheeky, nosy, and 
mouthy. Etymologically, crafty is an example of degradation: 
it now connotes deception; it was once a term of commenda- 
tion, meaning skilled at one's craft 

Words like nosy and chee*y suggest that if the student is not 
to view the English of the classroom as something quite divorced 
from the English of the real world, he might be given some 
understanding of varieties of usage. Many literature selections 
provide interesting illustrations. For example, in Ring Lardner^s 
"Haircut,'* the barber says, You're a newcomer here, ain't you?" 
Rewriting this 'Nonstandard" English at other levels, students 
have produced: 
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You just came to town, didn't you? 

Did you arrive here just recently? 

You are a comparatively recent arrival, are you not? 

X conjecture that you have perambulated only recently to our 

fair metropolis. * * 

One of my colleagues asked a freshman class to change to 
more formal English the statement: ^llold on tight when we hit 
the curve." One student's response: "Practice adhesion while we 
circumvent the arc.** 

I must conclude this discussion by saying that the achieve- 
ment of these objecvives or others that I might have mentioned 
is frequently impeded by all the barriers that have been dis- 
cussed here today. Across Canada, the average load of English 
teachers in the larger schools seems to be about 150 students. 
Many English" teachers are draftees whose training has been 
in some subject other than English. Most of the university 
English departments across the country are concerned only 
with English literature and are moving hesitatingly, and some- 
times reluctantly, into offering courses in the English language. 

From comments made by our British colleagues, I conclude 
that three thousand miles of ocean have no influence upon the 
inhibiting effect of external examinations on the teaching of 
English. The problem has been with us for a long time. In 1958, 
after an examinations committee had finished making the pro- 
vinicial grade twelve examination papers, one member sum- 
marized the situation with the statement, "^ell, there goes the 
course of studies for 1959." 

Mr. Chom3r's investigation revealed that English teachers of 
grade eleven were giving much more attention than were teachers 
in grades nine and twelve to procedures usually considered 
effective in helping students to increase their skill in speaking 
and writing. Tliese procedures included ^ree choice of top- 
ics, suggesting a purpose for the writing, the use of student 
and literary models, 'general discussion and motivation, pro- 
viding some class time for writing, discussing themes after eval- 
uation, and teaching follow-up lessons to eliminate student 
difficulties.''^ The point here is that in Alberta, students in 
grades nine and twelve write departmental examinations in June; 
grade eleven students do not 

Imitating Mr. Spouge's technique, I am going to conclude 
with a poem. This one was written by a grade ten student in 
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one of my classes some years ago. It will never be included 
in an anthology of great poetry, but it does illustrate one or two 
points I have been trying to make, and it does express my 
feelings. 



Discussion on the Teaching of Writing 



Discussion was based on a broad comparison of emphases in 
the teaching of writing in England, Canada, and the United 
States. In England, more emphasis seems to be placed on ere* 
ative writing, with less attention to formal, analytical gram- 
ar. In the United States, emphasis is basically on exposition, 
with attention to language skills in the elementary schools shifted 
to organizational skills in the high schools, Canada is making 
a strong attempt to design unified English programs which 
greatly deemphasize fragmented skills and analyses and which 
emphasize that writing grows from literary and personal 
experience. 



TWO LITTLE INK BLOTS 
I have heard it said there are lots of things 





IVe done the best I could. 



Ill 

English and the 
Elementary School 



Pp. removed due to lack of copyright permission 

reprint; Sybil Marshall, Experiment in Education 

"English and the Primary School" adapted from Marshall's 
(Cambridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1963). 



Language Centered 

Programs in 
the United States 

Miriam E. Wilt 

Sybil Marshall's struggle to find her way as described in her 
book, An Experiment in Education, was to me and should be to 
thousands of teachers an inspiration and a delight What makes 
her paper provide us with so much truth is the fact that she has 
been through the mill or, as she says, **in the water." So many of 
the lectures prepared for great national conventions are written 
by armchair educationists in erudite and profound pedagese. 
However, she is a teacher who by experimentation^ reading, 
self-discovery, and the resources of the university has managed 
to keep her feet on the ground and her head in the cloud* Can 
it worky one asks? And the answer is "Yes** because Mrs. Mar- 
shall has done it 

I have searched her comments for possible areas of disagree- 
ment — have tried in vain to find a "Yes, but** She L.s said it 
all and said it much better than I could expect to do. Since we 
are in obvious agreement, I will begin by suggesting that sev- 
eral of her summarizing statements could serve as the base of 
the pyramid for improving English instruction in elementary 
schools. 

I would give them enough patterns, but not in the form of ex- 
ercises. I would give the patterns in speech, in books, in poetiy, 
in plays. I would not subject my pupils to ten minutes a day 
tuider the ultraviolet lamp of intense grammatical exercise, but 
instead seek out every patdi of literary sunshine, and see to it 
that they worked and played in its warmth and light, until gram- 
matical usage and good style, the balance and ca^nce of sen- 
tences, and the happy choice of the most significant v^rds soaked 
into them through everyone of their senses.^ 

It is not that a philosophy is lacking. Dedicated teachers 
iSee Sybil Marshal!, "English and the Primary School," p. 119. 
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from Great Britain to New Zealand, from Canada to Florida, 
from Africa to Australia are using the model, or some variation 
of it, that Mrs. Marshall has described The problem is a logistic 
one. For every teacher who understands the way language 
develops, an indeterminate number are textbook-workbook ex- 
ercise teachers. Young starry-eyed teachers, fresh from our great 
teaching institutions, set out philosophically ready to really 
teach English only to find themselves lost in a morass of gear 
provided by a well-meaning but uninformed administration. Sur- 
rounded the diction exercise, communicate-to-order, and 
speech-through-drama teachers, as well as printed curriculums 
and teaching aids, which they (the teachers) are afraid to ig- 
nore, they fall into the pattern, actually rut, of read and write 
and learn by rote. 

I have no intention of dealing with the mechanics of teadiing 
young children to read, except to otfer one word of warning to 
inexperienced head teadiers ordering sets of readers for their in- 
fant classes for the first time. That bit of advice is that they 
should never forget that any new, bright, up-to*the-minute, gaily 
illustrated, a-la-mode expensive reading scheme is mere trash and 
quite valueless unless the actual English used, however limited 
the vocabulary, is intrinsically good and natural. The same ap- 
plies, of course, to any book offered to the diildren at any stage in 
their education.^ 

I believe that this teaching potential need not be lost. I sus- 
pect, for example, that there are some very weak links in our 
'^study, practice, and teach** chain of learning experiences. In 
my opinion, teachers need to understand the nature of language 
and understand also how it develops. They need to be familiar 
with the history and structure of language as well as the re- 
searches of Piaget, Loban, Strickland, Templin, and others. In 
preservice and in inservice experiences, such study should be 
the foundation upon which the teaching of English is built 
During their preservice experiences, young teachers must see 
this kind of model in practice and participate in such teaching. 
As I have indicated, most of today's graduates are well instructed 
in the philosophy. Bolstered by their knowledge of language, 
familiar with method, they will still need support and reassur- 
ance on the job. They are responsible for breaking the lockstep 
of '^contamination of too much instruction,'' 'Icnowing all the rules 



sSybil Marthall, An Expentneut in Education (Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Preu, 1963), p. 137. 
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and not having anything to write about^^ If we really desire 
to legalize oral language or, in Mrs. Marshall's words, to stop 
dealing with speech as a necessary evil to be endured for 
as short a period of time as possible, the teacher must feel not 
only not guilty but also conrfortable in what he is doing. The 
colleges and universities abdicate their responsibilities if they 
are not active beyond the training period to help and guide their 
beginning teachers in the first months when they are thrown so 
swiftly into the water. The schools themselves fail if the super- 
visory staffs working with college staffs do not offer every kind 
of help and encouragement while the novices get their feet wet. 
If it is true that one bad apple in a barrel can spoil the whole 
barrel, is it also not true that one good apple can bring about 
change that may set the hardened core reeling? 

In the schools themselves, the principals, supervisors, and 
inspectors, by helping teachers when necessary, can free them 
from textbook domination and exercise-bound curricula. Books 
to be "mastered'' can be one of the greatest deterrents to real 
education. In an oral language centered school, children freely 
and spontaneously (with dialect intact) discuss their experi- 
ences, their feelings, their new knowledge, their sensory reac- 
tions; they see their own words transcribed into visual symbols; 
and writing and reading automatically follow. Books become 
important for the pleasure and information they contain. Writ- 
ing, stalled as soon as the child can handle the tools, or even 
before with the help of a scribe, abets logical thinking and clar- 
ity in expression. Science, mathematics, the humanities, and 
the arts are the very heart of the development of language abil- 
ity* The guidance given in the language centered school ij not 
crippling but facilitating. Feeling free to talk helps the child 
to blossom out and not to clam up. Homely language and non- 
standard dialect, at least in school, gradually give way to the 
school standard, through the teacher's own speech models 
as well as the rich prose, drama, poetry, and nonfiction that the 
child hears and eventually reads for himself* We have ample 
proof today that the rules of English are best leam^ad in con- 
text, that whatever drill is necessary to fix a habit is best done in 
a meaningful setting and not by contrived exercises in a practice 
book. Children's own writing gives mute testimony to the qual- 
ity of children's thinking and expression when the daily schema 
is not a thirty minute session of rote learning that **f&T from help- 



8See Sybil Marshall, ''English and the Primary School/' pp. 119-120. 
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ing children understand their confusion . . . merely succeeds in 
confusing their understanding"^ 

In visiting schools all over the United States and New Zea- 
land, and in talking with my friends in Canada and Great Brit- 
ain, I have been happy to find that we are all in about the same 
predicament with respect to creating language centered pro- 
grams in the primary school. In a few places the quality of the 
programs is excellent and oral language is really booming, but 
the vast majority of the teaching population is still slave to the 
whims and biases of text and exercise book writers and to courses 
of study that seem completely unrealistic. There is more than a 
trickle of Mrs. Marshall's kind of English education, but it is 
far from a flood. All of us who help to prepare young teachers 
and to change existing school programs have our work cut out 
for us. The guidelines are clear, the road maps are charted; 
we are late, but not too late for the generations to come. The 
signal today is clearly "Go." As Mrs. Marshall herself says in 
An Experiment in Education: 

Good speech depends on a knowledge of words and how to use 
them, and so does written English. Both, however, are without 
purpose if there is nothing to be said or written. I wanted to 
build up in the children a love of English, not merely a knowl- 
edge of it. I wanted it to be to them a means whereby they 
could live their lives and order their experiences more con- 
sciously, and to the full. To be able to think clearly is the first 
thing needed towards ''good En(tlish" to be critically and ap- 
preciatively aware of one's own immediate environment is to 
provide oneself with a criterion against which to judge the tiny, 
eveiyday incidents which together make up everybody's experi- 
ence of life; to comprehend the (Printed word is to be able to ex- 
plore the experience of others, farther afield in age, time, and 
phjrsical distance; and to be able to record in words one's own 
deepest feelings, one's own excursions into the realms of thought 
and imagination, is to possess the key to the door of mankind^s 
total experience, behind which lies the comprehension of the 
whole world of art I saw my task of teaching English as one 
complete whole, and as such I continued to teach it.^ 



^See Sybil Manhall, ''English and the Primary SchooV p. 119. 
^Sybil Marshall, An Experiment in Education (Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1963 ) , p. 136. 



English in Canadian 
Primary Schools 

H. M. Nason 

After reading the paper, ''English and the Primary Schooli** 
prepared by Sybil Marshall, I discovered that I was in almost 
complete agreement with her statements. Perhaps this is a re- 
flection of the worth of part of my education which I received 
in England under the guidance and direction of Sir Fred Clarke, 
who was Chairman of the Advisory Committee on Education to 
Great Britain's First Minister of Eklucation. Sir Fred, in one of 
his lighthearted moments, once indicated to me that the disci* 
pline and controls in English education were very much like 
the disciplines that controlled the opening ceremonies of the 
British House of Commons, 'Svhere no one was ever seen direct- 
ing anything but it all worked to a rigid formula." 

The materials and methods used in the Canadian primary 
schools bear the mark of both the English and American sys- 
tems. Actually, I have never been able to detect too much differ- 
ence. I agree with George Allen's comments on '^Literature 
Teaching in the English Schools" when he said that in the teach- 
ing and learning of English, our "two countries have so much in 
common that an Englishman visiting schools in the United States, 
as I did recently, or an American visiting schools in England 
could easily forget what country he is in."^ It is my opinion that 
he could have included the Canadian schools in his remark. 

Although in Canada the Governors in Council do prescribe 
textbooks and courses of study, there is more freedom than the 
system would indicate. I believe that in the English system the 
social vitality of the community is a stronger agent of discipline 
on the freedom of the teacher than the legislative requirements 
of the Canadian provinces. In the province of Nova Scotia, we 
state openly that a prescribed curriculum is only for the teachers 
who need it, and we attempt to develop the type of teachers 
who do not. It is, therefore, safe to say tiiat in the best schools 

George Allen^ 'Xitereture Teaching in the Eng!t8h Schools/' p. 29. 
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in Canada, there are almost as many methods as there are teach- 
ers in schools. We believe that everything a teacher says, every- 
thing a teacher does, everything a child sees a teacher do, has 
its educative effect on every child she teaches. Since we must 
start with the experiences of a child, and since Canada is pres- 
ently noted i^ore for its diversity than its unity, I would agree 
that there are almost as many ways of teaching English as there 
are schools and good teachers. ^ 

Mrs. Marshall has emphasized many factors that we attempt 
to point up to our teachers in both their preservice and inservice 
training Her paper reflects an intimate knowledge of and belief 
in theories of teaching which I believe are soundly based, and 
she has supported them by excellent samples. We too o^ten for- 
get that by the time a child reaches school, he has in fact a very 
high degree of language skill; and we do not take advantage of 
that skill. Mrs. Marshall will have us build on the child's achieve- 
ments outside school; this point of view, I believe, is completely 
sound. 

It is our hope that the aim of teaching English in the Cana- 
dian primary schools is to develop in children their powers of 
oral and written expression* We want them not only to under- 
stand but also to enjoy what others have said and are saying both 
in speech and writing. We believe that the chief vehicle of com- 
munication is speech, and it should be the teacher's aim to de- 
velop in each child an individual skill in speaking. If we can at 
the end of the primary school be sure that our children have at- 
tained clear diction, with words and ideas expressed correctly 
and in an appropriate manner, we have made a major contribu- 
tion to their continuing education. 

It seems to me that in the written word we will have achieved 
our purpose if we teach our children to communicate ideas and 
experiences. They must be taught to record ideas and, as well, 
to understand the ideas and experiences recorded by othera. 

I think that one of our great weaknesses in teaching English 
in the primary school is our failure to realise the importance of 
being able to express ideas in speech. After all, people must speak 
continuously but they write only occasionally. Yet I believe that 
in some primary schools the time spent is very small compared 
with the time spent on written work. If we could congee our 
teachers to devote more time to speech training, better results 
in the expression of ideas in writing would be obtained 

Some people claim, and I agree with them, that in our primary 
schools in Canada, we are too technique conscious. We expect 
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youngsters to write short compositions perfect in all respects. 
They are expected to observe all the rules of grmnmar and punc- 
tuation before they have had an opportunity to see and feel the 
value of communication* Before a child starts to write^ he must 
have ideas, a vocabulary to express those ideas, and the confi- 
dence to use the vocabulary at his disposal without fear of un- 
fair criticism. Sometimes we destroy the confidence of our young- 
sters by imposing too many higih standards too early. This, I 
tfunk, is one of the great weaknesses in our Canadian system 
of education. 

In the Nova Scotia Department of Education, we find it is 
not easy to get our teachers to realize that the difficulty in mar- 
shaling ideas and presenting them in a clear way may be due to 
a Mortage of ideas, an inadequate vocabulary, or lack of confi- 
dence. More especially, too, we find it difficult to make some 
teachers realize that the last item is the one that requires the 
most skillful handling by the teacher. It is, of course, almost im- 
possible for a student to attempt to speak or write on something 
about which he knows little or nothing, without any opportunity 
for preparation, in an atmosphere where he is afraid to express 
himself because of the criticism he receives before an entire 
class. 

We also try to lead teachers to realize that the expression of 
ideas in writing is much more complicated than in speech. For 
in writing, the hand catmot perform the mechanics of writing 
quickly enough to keep pace with the thoughts of the writer. 

Once the child has a stock of ideas to express before he begins 
to write, then he is faced with the task of arranging them sen- 
sibly and logically, keeping them in mind throughout the process 
of writing, taking care at the same time that the writing is 
reasonably neat and legible, that the choice of words is appro- 
priate, that the words are correctly spelled, and that the pas- 
sages are suitably phrased and punctuated. How can we de- 
velop in all our primary teachers the knowledge that to do all 
these things well and simultaneously is not an easy task for a 
child or indeed for many adults? 

Another bothersome problem in Canadian primary schools — 
brought to our attention by Mrs. Marshall — ^is that though 
there must be realization that the three conventions governing 
the English language — spelling, grammar, usage — can be ignored 
only at the risk of misunderstanding, that we must not demand 
respect for these conventions at the expense of expremon by 
the child. Here we must have teachers who display reason and 
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common sense. The teacher must judge, according to the back* 
ground and present needs of his class, whether to correct every 
error or just certain errors of particular significance. 

I agree with William T. Spouge in his paper, ^'Teaching Writ- 
ten and Oral English in Nonselective Secondary Schools," 
when he says, ^he most important factor in language teaching 
is the absolute sincerity of the teacher's interest in his children 
as people, because he cannot teach the language in isolation 
when all his material must be sought in the common heritage."^ 

I think it was Trevelyan, in his Social History of England, 
who said that the aim of every education act in the first half of 
this century was to teach people to read and the aim of every 
education act in the last half of the century must be to teach 
people to discriminate. I agree with Trevelyan and I agree with 
Mrs. Marshall when she says that discrimination is, after all, a 
judgment between standards and a real leader is one capable of 
making that judgment for himself .^^ 

In the primary school when students are privileged to get 
their first glimpse of English literature, an attempt should be 
made to provide enjoyment, to stimulate the imagination and 
curiosity, and to widen and enrich the student^s knowledge of 
human nature. By discussion in a congenial atmosphere, the 
teacher should help the pupil to develop some sense of discrinr • 
inatioa Here we have a problem: To what extent should the 
teacher color what the pupil receives from a book, a poem, or a 
play? To what extent should teachers choose what the pupils 
read? I believe that though it is most valuable to infect children 
with the love and enthusiasm for the very best in literature which 
the teacher himself feels and displays,, it is also the duty of 
the teacher to develop the type of morally responsible individual 
who has the ability to choose and to discriminate. The only way 
we can have a free society where people are secure at the 
same time is to develop the morally responsible individual who 
chooses on the basis of standards. 

In some of our Canadian schools, there is a tendency for peo- 
ple to refer to drama as an aspect of literature. I believe th^t 
the tendency towards a separation of drama from prose and 
poetry should not be allowed to become an excuse for the ne- 
glect of drama by the teacher of English. 



2See William T. Spouge, '^Teaching Written and Oral English in Non- 
selective Secondaty Schools,^' p. 84. 

3See Sybil Marshall, "English and the Primary School," p. U7. 
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If I have any criticism of Mrs. Marshall's paper, it is my im- 
pression that her discussion would apply more to the above-aver- 
age child than to the average and below-average. I think, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Marshall would agree that in teaching English 
to all children — the dull, the average, and the bright— certain 
fundamental principles apply; for instance, we must al\va3rs start 
with a child's experiences regardless of how clever or dull he 
may be. 

The fact that the dull child learns best through continual 
contact with concrete things and events, and in the end acquires 
a smaller stock of abstract and generalized ideas than the bright 
child, is a mark of relative and not absolute difference between 
the dull and the bright. After all, English is a functional sub- 
ject. We, in Nova Scotia, try to create in the minds of our teach- 
ers the idea ^hat purpose, for children, comes from doing some- 
thing which seems worthwhile to them . . . and that to them 
studying English in the primary school is not necessarily a worthy 
purpose. Therefore, most of the English taught to the average 
and below-average student should arise naturally as a part of 
some activity in which the child is engaged. Books should be read 
for information that is required. Letters and reports should be 
written for some specific purpose; explanations should have to 
be given; incidents should be described and arguments expound- 
ed to carry forward some need the children feel to be real and 
vital. 

Dull children are less able than others to deal with relation- 
ships of concrete objects which are not readily obvious, especially 
those which require language for their expression. Still less are 
they able to deal with things that are not before their eyes. 
Good teachers must always remember that one distinctive dif- 
ference between dull and bright children is that the former find 
it much more difficult to talk and think intelligently about things 
not actually before their eyes. 

Since language helps a child to fix his attention on what is 
not present to the senses and helps him to clarify his ideas, to 
store his memory with knowledge that will be useful when he 
comes to interpret new experiences, we must make sure that for 
dull children language work is not attempted at too abstract a 
level. We must put forth our best effort to make sure that all 
children — the dull as well as the more gifted — are (to use Sybil 
Marshall's words) bursting with things to write about 
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Discussion on Teaching English 
in the Elementary School 

The opening disctission asked, first, how to orient elementary 
school English teachers to the concept that language is the basis 
of all learning. Participants agreed that this question concerns 
the effort which English educators must make to support, super- 
vise, and help the student teacher or the new teacher in order 
to prevent what Miriam Wilt called '^eon-hole teaching." Sy- 
bil Marshall noted that the basic problem always seems to re- 
turn to teacher training. In England, the problem is further com- 
plicated by the Headmaster system. Since the headmaster wields 
an all-powerful hand over his school, the new teacher is caught 
helplessly and coerced into the old ways of the headmaster* Mrs. 
Marshall noted that "perhaps one third of the schools in Britain 
are doing really worthwhile things." 

Inservice training in England is of three dominant types: (1) 
strictly voluntary classes offered at the local level, (2) regular 
university classes, and (3) teacher training institutes which are 
very rare. Harold Nason reported that Nova Scotia brings in 
help from many sources the world over to instruct teachers in 
summer institutes. These consultants offer classroom teachers a 
much wider educational acquaintance than is possible through 
dependence on local faculty alone. Another program reported 
by Mr. Nason is the formation of study groups to meet through- 
out the year and culminate in summary sessions during summer 
school. Ruth Strickland described a school where all classes are 
dismissed each week at two oVlock on Thursday so that formal 
inservice training may beg^ 

The second concern for group partidpantf was curriculum 
development They generally agreed on the basic need for major 
grants or organised efforts, such as Project English, at the pri- 
mary leveL Participants noted that primary education is strong- 
ly subject to the dictates of publishers; until only recently in 
America, tntbooks have dominated the elementary curriculum. 
Mrs. Marshall mentioned that in England the entire curriculum 
is thought of in terms of ''adult standards.'' The ''eleven plu^ 
examination has, until recently, been the ''standardizing stand- 
ard*! 

Marion Edman brought up three prominent practical prob- 
lems: (1) buildings which in siz^ design, and/or coiiditions re- 
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strict teacher and student freedoms, (2) the often staggering 
ratio of students to teachers, and (3) teachers' inability or un- 
willingness to make sufficient use of those 6ood plant facilities 
which are provided. The group directed most of its attention to 
the last problem, in view of tiie fact that so often the first two 
are outside the control of the teacher. Most participants agreed 
that much can be done to improve ^standard" curriculum if 
the teacher exercises reasonable ingenuity.. Mr. Nason intro- 
duced the personal aspect of the problem, st^esting that tmder- 
standing of young people is important Children need, instead 
of continued early prodding, time for some natural development 
Perhaps children should even be allowed to make some mistakes; 
confidence and competence seem to go hand in hand. Mr. Nason 
suggested that the art of teaching reduces tension to a minimum: 
All discussants agreed that more freedom is imperative — ^both 
for the teacher and for the student In order to gain this freedom, 
the teacher must exercise great self-discipline, a product of per* 
sonal devotion. Too often, a generous freadom, ironically negated 
by excessive criticism, inhibits the student Freedom for the chil* 
dren can only come from securi^, and it is the teacher's responsi- 
bility to develop a climate for feeling and sensitivity (ie^ the best 
way to make students like a poem that you, the teacher, like is to 
show them why you like it). The general conclusion was that, 
above all, education, particularly at the primary level, must be 
an individual process. 
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Examinations 

and 
Literature 

Frank Whitehead 



r. It is not easy to conv^ to an audience such as yourselves the 

peculiarly key place occuinecl in our English educational system 
by external examinations. At present^ our main examination for 
sixteen-year-olds (known as the Ordinary Level of the General 
Certificate of Education) is attempted every year, in some sub- 
ject at leasts by more than a third of all youi^ people of that 
age. A new sixteen-year-old examination^ intended for pupils of 
more nearfy average ability and known as the Certificate of 
Secondary Education, was introduced this summeTi and we ex- 
pect that within a few years either one or other of these two | 
examinations will be attempted by at least half of all sixteen- f 
year-olds. Our eighteen-year-old exanunation (the Advanced i 
Level of the General Certificate of Education) is attempted by | 
a much smaller propc^on of the i^e range (about an eighdi), 
though this too is increasing rapidly. 

But the influence of these examinations is not merely a mat- 
ter of numbers; it is due essentially to thm enormous prestige 
The ''pieces of processed parchment* (David Holbrool^s ex- ^ 
presstve phrase) handed out to those who succeed in them have % 
long been the indispensable passport for entry to all the occupa- 
tions most highly regarded and most highfy paid Moreover, 
our examinations play a crucial role not only in vocational selec- 
tion but also in educational selection. They select pupils at ages 
sixteen and eighteen for a limited number of places in univer- 
ssties, colleges of technology, and colleges of education; while M 
at the more tender age of eleven our children are still (in maiqr ^ 
areas) fi^ven a foretaste of future ordeals by an examination ^ 
known as fbt eleven-plus whidi selects them for different types % 
of secondary schooL Crasequendy, deqrite the theoretical free- M 
dom accorded to the individual teacher by our decentralised % 
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system^ we .find that in practice the demands of external exami- 
nations impose quite a large measure of uniformity upon teach- 
ing throughout the United Kingdom and that at many levels this 
influence reaches out to vast numbers of pupils who are never 
likely even to sit an external examination, let alone pass it I 
suppose that in our classrooms the question one can hear most 
often is Tlease sir, will we get this in the exam?"; and I am 
afraid that the inquiring visitor from another planet might well 
get the impression that our schools are dedicated first and fore- 
most to grading and classi^ng pupils, and only after that to 
educating them« 

Understandably there has loi^ been a vigorous minority tra- 
dition of protest Over thirty years ago A. N. Whitehead was de- 
nouncing external examinations because they favored the repro- 
duction of "inert idea^ and urging that the pupiPs own teacher 
should always frame the questions asked of the pupiL Eighteen 
months ago an official report came very near to recommending 
that the sixteen-year-old examination in English Language (the 
Ordinary Level of the General Certificate of Education) should 
be abandoned because of its harmful effects upon teaching; this 
year a collection of articles reprinted from Denys Thompson's 
periodical The Z/sa oi English has been published under the 
significant titles Engfiah Versus ExaminatiottS. Indeed the ten- 
sion between mass examinations and genuine educational values 
seems always to have been at its most acute in the fieM of English 
teaching. No matter whether they are professionalized and 
r Statistical^ reliable like American standardized multiple-choice 

i tests, or old-fashioned and amateuri^ like our es8ay*type papers, 

I what examinations are best at measuring is knowledge, knowl- 

i edge of facts. But in English teaching, and above all in the 

1^ teaching of literature, it is the more tenuous and intangible quai- 

ls ities of experience and response that we as teachers set most 

I store by; small wonder that we often doubt the poitifatlity of 

j ass igning a numerical mark to them. Perhaps we have no choice 

f but to cot*duct examinations in literature. If so^ the strongest 

argument in favor of doing so belongs to those who say: in the 
i present climate of opinion if we stopped »<ifinintng literature, 

■ pupils would stop attaching axiy importance to it, and many 

I schools would stop teaching it 

I How then, in the situation I have outlined, do we actual^ set 

I about examining literature? The dominant tradition is one which 

I goes to work by testing Imowledge^ of a small number of set 

I books (at the racteen-year-old level usually three, at the eigh- 

erIc I 
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teen-year-old level from half-a-dozen to a dozen). These "set 
books" are seldom anthologies; they are more typically complete 
works— plays, novels, long poems. At the higher level the ques- 
tions asked demand a display not only of "knowledge" but also 
of critical appreciation." At the sixteen-year-old level the em- 
phasis falls strongly upon "knowledge," and the dear-working 
assumption is that the more fuUy and sensitively a pupil has 
responded to a work of literature, the more accurate and de- 
tailed wiU be his memory of it I believe the assumption is often 
well founded, but unfortunately the converse does not neces- 
sarily follow. Many teachers are convinced that in preparing for 
a set books" examination, just as much as for a history exami- 
nation, the surest way to obtain good results is to give out 
dictated notes and summaries which the pupil then memorizes. 
As a Chief Examiner once remarked in my hearing, "I have 
exammed some very competent teachers in my time" 

The questions asked are neither prestandardized nor pretest- 
ed, and they fall into two main types: one, the so-called context 
question, prints an extract (say from a Shakespeare play) and 
then directs the pupil to give the meaning of particular lines or 
words, to relate who said this to whom and vadn what circum- 
stances, and (perhaps) to comment on some point which has sig- 
nificance for plot, character, or dramatic action. The other calls for 
an essay-type answer in which the pupil gives in his own words 
an account of some episode, character, or line of thought— "Give 
an account of the wrestling scene in Aa You Like If; "Give the 
giSt of Brutus' speech to the mob after Caesar's death"; "Write 
short character studies of three of the foUowing. ..." The snag 
about such questions is that they foster, in teachei* htA pupils 
alike, a tendency to treat novels, poems, and plays as though the 
valuable thing about them were their extractable content of nar- 
rative or argument— the factual residue left behind af<er reading 
them. Yet, after all, it is not history we are concerned with but 
hterature, and the sonailled "facts" that gain credit from the 
exammer are in reality Bctiota treated overliterally. I have sug- 
gested eWhere that the unique class of mark-gaining items 
which has been created in these examinations might more appro- 
priately be caUed ficto— to borrow a mischievous word first coined 
hy James Joyce in Fitmegam Wake, And although I would not 
like to piUory my compatriots by implying that these extreme 
examples are at aU typical, it must be admitted that preoccupa- 
tion with acta can lead at times to examination questions w*ich 
are very odd indeed. "TeU in your own words the story of Bottom 
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and his friends'' — as though anything but the alchemy of Shake- 
speare's words could have kept this particular story in circulation 
for centuries. ''What have you learned from the play (Le^ A Mid- 
summer Niihfs Dream} of the hahits a'^d characteristics of fair- 
ies?** — a question which sounds as thoi^ it comes from a paper 
in natural history (maybe one should ray supmiatural history). 

It is only fair to add that even at our Ordinary Level fids are 
seldom the only thing asked for. To the main bo4y of the ques- 
tion it is customary to add a small tail demanding some elemen- 
tary critica! comment or some erprissaon of personal reactiof^ to 
this tail there mil be allotted perhaps a quarter of the marks for 
the whole question. However^ in my own fairly extensive expe- 
rience as examiner I have found that the great majority of can- 
didates either ignore the '^ail*' or make a very poor blowing at 
it; what they have learned to do is to retail Sets and by single- 
minded ^^xerdae of this accomplishment they can and do pass the 
examination — and even gain quite high grades. In recent years it 
has som e t im es seemed that in the mghteen-year-old examination^ 
too, fids are bei^nning to count for more than they used tO| 
particularly in the papers of one or two of the larger examining 
bodies which have to deal with a very large entry. If this is true, 
it lends support to those of us who believe that our most intrac- 
table (fifiBculties stem from the mass i:'^ture of our examinations 
— the fact diat many tiiousands of scripts have to be maiiced by 
a lai^e panel of examiners within only two or three weeks. Under 
such circumstances there is an inevitable tendency to concen- 
trate on features which the markers can all agree about and can 
rapidly identify— cmd in the literature examination thb means, 
above allfiicfau 

I have described in some detail the dominant tradition in our 
literature examining — that of the "set books'* paper. I must men- 
tion also an alternative approach whidi thoi^ never widely pop- 
ular has been in use for a great maiqr years and has been resumed 
again on a wider scale by our new nxteen-year-old examination, 
the Certificate of Secondary Education. The pattern here is to 
provide a lei^^tliy reading list (sometimes a virtually unlimited 
one) wi&in widdh the pufnl can make his own choices, and then 
to «dc questions wbkh are so general in form that they could 
apply to a mde range of individual book% poems, or pliers. This 
does meet one objection often voiced to tine set book ssrstem — 
namely tiiat it restricts the iiriddi of pufriV reading. Certa^ 
woukl like the examination to encoura^ nxteen-year-olds to read 
more dian three worthwhile bodes during the sdiool year, and 
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many teachers have doubted whether ^doing" a few books 
thoroughly for an examination is the surest way of lodging them 
in young people's hearts. In a way this criticism has its greatest 
force when the books in question have been chosen for their ap- 
peal to the pupil rather than for th^ intrinsic merits. Close and 
detailed study of a Shakespeare play or a George Eliot novel will 
seldom be a dead loss for all one's pupils; but it does seem pecul- 
iarly inappropriate when, say, C S. Forester's The Ship or J. B. 
Priestley's An Inspector Calls forms one of the three books which 
make up a year's course — to be read, reread, and written about 
ad nauseam, and then solemnly committed to memory. 

Unfortunately there are also disadvantages to the 'Svide read- 
ing" alternative. It is not easy to frame questions which really 
fit a number of different books tmless you make them vague or 
stereotyped. Often enough it turns out that what is demanded is 
once again Beta, the only difference being that the pu|ril has great- 
er freedom to choose which string of ficts he reels off. The ques- 
tions which do avoid this (vanants probably on the formula 
''What have you found to enjoy in • • • ?") lay themselves 
wide open to the ''prepared answer^; it is iisually safer in a mass 
examination to say what you know to be expected rather than 
what you actually feel, since the conditions of marking are such 
that the highest rewards go to those who can fluently reproduce 
standardized opinions. (These are what the harassed marker can 
most eanly recognize and rapidly tick with his red pendL) Such 
questions are^ in fact, highfy vulnerable to the classic objection 
to all examinations in literature — namely that they set a premium 
on hypocrisy and encourage pupils (as Aldous Huxley once 
put it) to repeat 'Mechanically and ^thout reflection other 
people's judgments." 

I am conscious of having concentrated so far on the darker 
side of the picturaTocorrect the balance I must make clear that, 
despite the pitfalls^ many teachers manage to reconcile examin- 
ation-passing with good teaching and have contrived ingenious 
ways of pursuing their own enl^tened aims without swerving 
aside very much tc meet external syllabus requirements; they 
have, in fact, learned bow to 'Srork the system." Others, feeling 
themselves hampered and constrained by the existing examina- 
tions, have campaigned determinedly for modifications and im- 
provements. The London Association for the Teaching of English 
did important pioneering work in the 1950's, and in the past two 
years our National Association has taken up the battle on a mder 
fron^ through a national conference followed by working parties 
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and publications. Witliin the welter of constructive criticism and 
experiment now going forward, I would distinguish three main 
lines of thought 

The first tries to assess directly the candidate's ability to read 
a work of literaturei a hitherto unseen poem or piece of prose, 
and asks questions which sample his tmderstanding of it and re- 
sponse to it The method stems originally from the work of I. A. 
Richards and was used first at the highest level of literary studies. 
A Practical Criticism Paper^ formed part of the Engli^ Tripos 
examination at Cambridge University in the IQSO's; since the war 
a paper on these lines has been incorporated in the degree exam- 
ination of almost all the other English universities. During the 
same period many Colleges of Education and most eighteen-year- 
old school examinations have introduced similar 'Hmseen" ques- 
tions, modified usually so that the wording gives rather more 
guidance as to what is expected. In the past few years the ''ques- 
tion on an unseen poem** has spread downwards to several of our 
sixteen^year-uld examinations, and my own experience of its use 
suggests that, with suitable safeguards, it can at this level test 
very effectively a pupil's ability to read and respond on his own, 
independent of the teacher's prompting. What is essential is that 
the poem should have genuine merit without being too difficult; 
that the experience embodied in it should be near enough to the 
pupil's own level so that he can enter into it unaided; and that the 
questions on it should be imerringly focused on the central struc- 
ttire of the poem's meaning, and should indeed in their wording 
and arrangement actively help the examinee to construct for him- 
self the movement of thought and response which the poem re- 
quires of him. 

To illustrate, I quote an actual example based on that fine 
poem, 'TThe Line-Gang," by Robert Frost Clearly no one can re- 
spond to a poem unless he has taken in the plain prose meaning 
of its statements; the questions start therefore by asking for ''a 
clear aorount of what can be learned from the poem about the 
work performed by the line-gang." (It seems appropriate to put 
in this way for our pupils since the expression ''line-gai^f is not 
one they are likely to be familiar with.) The intention, however, 
is to sound out not only the reader's understandii^; but also his 
response to the nuances of feeling conveyed by imagery, rhythm, 
and *the sound of the words." The succeeding questions there- 
fore focus attention on specific words or images which are cen- 
tral and 'load-bearing" witMn the structure o^ poetic meaning 
which constitutes the texture of the poem. Thus reference is made 
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to the opening line, "Here come the line-gang pioneering by,** and 
the pupil is asked to explain clearly why the line-gang are said to 
be "pioneering by"; of the subsequent line, "They string an in- 
strument against the sky,** he is asked to say in what wajrs this 
is an appropriate and effective metaphor, a further question asks 
for explanation of and comment on the contrast which Frost 
brings out between the noisy hubbub of the line-gang at work 
C^in no hush they string it") and the subsequent "hush" in which 
words will run along the completed telegraph or telephone lines 
(^as hushed as when they weie a thought"). 

What should be stressed is that these details have not been 
chosen arbitrarily or at random; they are precisely those key 
elements or nodes of meaning which, in a lesson concerned with 
the poem, one would ask one's class to dwell on and ponder over. 
They lead on quite naturally to a final question which soimds out 
the reader's grasp of the poetic experience as a whole; the pupil 
is asked to say, citing evidence from the poem, what feelings he 
thinks are inspired in the poet by the activities of the line-gang, a 
fairly searchng question, in fact, which calls for sensitive atten- 
tion to the implications and tone of the poet's words. I myself 
believe that in this direct testing of response to an unseen pas* 
sage or poem there lies the k^ to most of our examining piob- 
fems. 

I can see only two valid objections. First, finding the right 
questions — ^those which genuinely arise out of and sensitively re- 
flect the unique qualities of the diosen poem or extract — is a 
difficult and highly skilled task; it is so much easier to fall back 
upon an inflexible formula. Secondly, because practical consider- 
ations demand the unseen to be short, this might lead, in teach- 
ing; to an undue concentration upon short poems and short ex- 
tracts, to the neglect of the kind of stajring power exacted by the 
reading of a more extended work of literature. 

Our second main line of current thot^t does in fact begin by 
insisting tiiat pupils need to grapple at first hand with some full- 
length novels, plays, or poems. But (it is asked ) does the prescrib- 
ing of a set book really make inevitable all the present pointless 
emphasis upon memorization and regui^tation? Surely we can 
getaway from this by demanding that the pupil shall have a copy 
of the text beside him in the examination room when he comes 
to answer questions about it? Under such conditions what counts 
will be not memory for fids but that relerant kind of familiarity 
with the text vAikh makes it possible to turn up evidence needed 
to support a statement or opinion. Administrators havc^ perhaps 
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understandably, been reluctant to accept this argument; reason- 
able though it has seemed to many of our teachers. At long last, 
a few examining boards are now experimenting with the idea in a 
small way — with one volume of poetry or one Shakespeare play. 
My only fear is that the examiners may be slow in realizing that 
the new conditions necessitate framing completely new types of 
questions. 

Finally (our third line of thoi^t), there are those who advo- 
cate a wyttem of internal examinations with external moderation, 
believii^ (with A. N. Whitehead) that all assessments should be 
made by those actually teaching the pupils concerned Not only 
do^ this free the teacher to decide on the most suitable books, 
topics, and activities for his own clas^ it also allows taking into 
account a wider sample of the candidate's work, spread over a 
number of occasions and over a variety of tasks. Some of us, 
moreover, feel that in r^^d to literature there is a particularly 
strong case for basing assessment on year-round work rather than 
on a single occasion at the end. 

Apart from those which confine tiiemselves to ^unseen** ques- 
ti(»i% there is after all a peculiar artifidality^ about any literature 
examin a t ion. What should be concerning us is the extent to which 
the pupd has taken into himsdf the experience embodied in the 
work of literature and made it his own; yet this has happened, if 
it has happened at all, on some other occasion, weeks or even 
months ago. All that we can ever get in the examination room is 
a pale copy, a reconstruction — a lukewarm rehash, one might say, 
of yesterday's joint If we must try to measure literary response, 
why not do so while it is still fresh and alive? 

Qf course it can be objected that to rely on internal assess- 
ments* is to introduce a further source of unreliability into an 
area where judgments are already hopelessly subjective. Actually 
in the schemes now being tried out for both sbcteen-year-old ex- 
aminations^ the methods used to obtain comparability of stand* 
ards are both carefully thought out and statistically ingenious. It is 
still too early to make any prediction about their success, but 
many of us hope that ic the long run they will prove to be no 
more unreliable than our traditional external examinations, and 
considerably more valid. Certainly tbei** influence iqxm teaching 
diould be far more desirable. 

And thi^ I believe is the note on which to end this hurried 
•unrey of our new approaches to the examining of literature. 
These devek>pments have come about because teachen in our 
schools have felt the urge to change existing patterns so tha^ their 
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own educational practice may be able to move forward; they are, 
in fact, a response to the needs of the classroom sitiiation. They . 
give us confidence in the eventual outcome of the debate which is 
now raging and of the struggles which lie ahead 



The Use of External 
Tests in Public Schools 
in the United States 

Paul B. Diederich 

As many of you know, Educational Testing Service is our 
largest and oldest national testing agency and the one most near- 
ly comparable to the various examining boards and councils in 
England. Its present name may be new to you, since it stands 
for a merger of the principal nonprofit testing agencies in 1947; 
but its oldest member, th 3 Collepe Entrance Examination Board, 
goes back to 1900, and its Cooperative Test Division, which sells 
the largest number of its tests, was founded in 1930. Its offerings 
may be divided into two main classes: 

1 ) "Secure" tests for admission to college, graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, etc., which are administered only in a worldwide 
network of testing centers on certain dates under the supervision 
of proctors paid by ETS. 

2) Published tests of aptitude and achievement which are 
.sold to schools and colleges and administered by them whenever 
they choose. 

The published tests are comparable to those provided by pri- 
vate test publishers of which the largest are Harcourt Brace & 
World, Houghton Mifflin Company, the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, Science Research Associates, aad the California Test Bur- 
eau. This is not a large enterprise, for sales of published tests from 
all sources still amount to less than $25 million a yean In schools 
that use such tests at all, the typical student is likely to encounter 
them only five or six times below the point at which college 
entrance and scholarship tests are given. Some tests are given 
every year but not to all students. If I may oversimplify a bit, 
the most common practice is to give intelligence or aptitude 
tests in grades three and eight and a battery of achievement tests 
in grades four, seven, and ten — or not more than once every 
three years. 
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Thess^. cests are bought almost exclusively by school adminis- 
trators for what an industrialist would call "quality control " If 
score.; in reading, arithmetic, history, or science are lower than 
the general scholastic ability of these students would lead one 
to expect, the administrator wants to know about it and take steps 
to remedy the deficiency. 

None of these tests determine the educational future of stu- 
dents to anything like the same extent as the eleven-plus or the 
G.C.E. examination in England. In the larger schools they are 
used along with school marks to place students in fast, regular, 
or slow sections, but whenever there is a discrepancy between 
the test scores and teachers' judgments, the latter are likely to 
prevail, and this practice is upheld by the testmakers themselves. 
Neither basis is used to channel students into different t3rpes of 
schools, for nearly all now enter the same comprehensive junior 
and senior high schools. Nor is their rate of progress through 
school affected, for about 90 percent of these students will be 
found in the grade corresponding to their chronological age. A 
student may be in a fast section for twelve years and still gradu- 
ate at the same age as another who has been in a slow section 
throughout The former simply covers more ground and is more 
likely to go to college. 

None of the widely sold achievement batteries include ques- 
tions on whole books or plays that are assumed to be read in 
school because no such assumption can be made. In a nationwide 
survey of required reading two years ago, we found only seven- 
teen works that were required in more than 20 percent of public 
high schools in grades seven through twelve.^ At the top was 
Macbeth, required by 90 percent. Next came Julius Caesar and 
Silas Marner, 75 percent In the third rank were Hamlet, Great 
Expectations, and A Tale of Two Cities, 35 percent The most 
popular American works were Our Town, The Red Badge of 
Courage, The Scarlet Letter, and Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, required by an average of 35 percent The only other wor^s 
required by more than 20 percent were the Odyssey, Idylls of t> 
Kir^, Evangeline, Pygmalion, Merchant of Venice, Ivanhoe, 
and Treasure Island in that order. Please do not infer that the 
works less frequently required were inferior. They included some 
excellent choices, but since each English department may choose 



^Scarvia B. Anderson, Between the Grirxtms and **The Group**: Lit^rm* 
ture in American High Schooh (Princeton, N.J.: Cooperative Teit Division, 
Educational Testing Service), Apri! 1964, pp. 8-9. 
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whatever it likes, none of the other titles appeared in more than 
20 percent of oxxv reading lists. 

With this diversity of literary fare, it is easy to see why we do 
not have the kind of examination on set books that Frank White- 
head discusses with such candor* I was agreeably surprised, for 
most of our English visitors tell me with a trace of condescension 
that this is the sort of esiamination we ought to adopt Perhaps 
they do not realize that we gave such examinations from 1900 
through 1940 but dropped them in 1941 in response to pressure 
1^ high school English teachers. They wanted no committee of 
college professors to be telling them what books their students 
would have to read I gather that a similar revolt is brewing in 
England 

Our sub^tute for such examinations in all achievement bat- 
teries that are widely sold is a reading comprehension test, rang- 
ing from forty to seventy minutes in length and consistii^ of 
short passages and poems of varied types, each followed by five 
to ten multiple-choice questions. Such a test is easy tc ridicule 
because it seems to get at nothing more than the ability to answer 
plain-sense questions on snippets, but when it is devised and pre- 
tested by competent people, it turns out to be one of the vcy 
best predictors of school marks — not only in the next course in 
literature but in all subjects. I myself have been one of our strong- 
est advocates of providing tests on a wide selection of whole 
books for such schools as require them, chiefly to set an example 
of the kinds of questions that our best teachers and scholars ask 
about such worluu At last we are about to |iublish examinations 
on twenty-^ive major literary works that are most commonly re- 
quired in grades seven through twelve.^ Since most students are 
unprepared for questions like these, each examination comes in 
two parallel forms, one of which may be handed out as a study 
guide along with the book. Students answer the questions as they 
read the book and hand in their answers when they finish it The 
teacher scores this preliminary examination and thus finds out 
what the students were able to do on their own and what still 
remains to be done through class discussion. The final examina- 
tion then becomes a measure of the effectiveness of this discus- 
sion, and with such ample warning and preparation, it is unlikely 
to be a traumatic experience. I hope that teachers will secretly 
attach greater importance to scores on the preliminary examina- 

^ Addition to works litt«d mhov; our titlM iiidudo Oedipttt R0X, 
Pride tmd Prejudice, The Return 0/ the Neihre, Walden, Moby Dick, Tom 
Sawyer, The Bridge of Sen Luie Rey, The Old Men end the See. 
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tion than on the final, for the test of how well one has taught 
Tom Sawyer, for example^ is not how well the students know 
it after instruction but how well they read Huckleberry Firm on 
their own. For this reason we hope to furnish tables of com- 
parable scores that will make each preliminary examination as 
well as each final examination directly comparable withjhose on 
other works of the same general character. Naturally we do not 
expect any teacher to buy all twenty-five examinations^ but a 
laige number may select one examination for each grade, and 
the department may select another to be administered on the 
same date to students in grade 7-8-9 or 10-11-12 as a measure of 
their growth in literary competence. 

Since I have given a good deal of thought to this new develop- 
ment, I know what an examination on a whole book can do that 
a reading comprehension test is tmlikely to do, but I do not de- ! 
spise the latter on this account It would not surprise me if the 
best predictor of scores on the new examinations proved to be 
scores on our present reading comprehension tests, for there is 
no doubt whatever that th^ can pick out students who are ca- ^ 
pable of reading such worin and other students who will find j 
them difficult In an examination that is to be given throughout I 
the coimtry, a reading comprehension test has obvious advan- i 
tages, for it does not foster drill on a few set books per year in i 
the way that Mr. Whitehead deplores. % 

In fact, his favored alternative — questions on a short passage 
or poem that students encotmter for the first time in the examin- '| 
ation — and particularly the kinds of questions he would ask 4 
about "The Line-Gan^ by Robert Frost made me consider using "I 
the same kinds of questions in multiple-choice form and compar- % 
ing my results with his in England, If Mr« Whitehead scored all ^ 
the written answers himself, his scores might predict school marks 3 
in the next literary course better than mine; but if the written § 
cuiswers were scored in haste by a large number of examiners, our 
American experience suggests that my scores might pick out the ^ 
good and poor readers a bit better than theirs. I know that clever 
and conservative people can give a hundred reasons why even 
the best machine-scored test can never do as well as an expe- 
rienced reader of answers composed by students, but the fact re- ^ 
mains that it does whenever the two methods are used by equally ^ 
competent people in a large-scale examination* I am told that our ^ 
English friends are not used to such comparisons but may soon 
be exposed to them* We have just enjoyed a long visit by Anthony |p 



p Sainesbury, Deputy Director of the University and Schools Ex- 
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amination Council, University of London. He was most impressed 
by the fact that ETS has a whole section that does nothing else 
all year long but check the accuracy of our predictions. He took 
copious notes on our procedures, and I shotdd not be surprised 
if he tried something along these lines in England: for example, 
an objective test of interpretation of sight passages versus a 
written test scored by readers, as predictors of success in the 
next course in literature. The objective test must be allowed a 
larger number of questions because that is its normal advantage. 
It will be one of those classic contests: the tailor against the sew- 
ing machine, the abacus against the computer, our own tall-tale 
hero John Henry against the pneumatic drill If it succeeds, I 
must go to England to see it, and I expect to win a lot of bets. 

Now I must turn to the other side of our test offerings: the 
''secure" tests for admission to '^oUege, graduate and professional 
schools, and the Service Academies of our Anred Forces as well 
as for such other purposes as teacher certification. These tests are 
given only in our own testing centers, chiefly in this country but 
also in major cities throughout the noncommunist world. If Mr. 
Whitehead and his examiners are feelii^ the pressure of a vast 
increase in the number of candidates, I should mention the fact 
that most of these examinations are machine-scored and the re- 
sults printed on score-report forms in multiple copies at the rate 
of six thousand an hour. 

Most of our candidates are accepted by at least one of the 
colleges to which they first applied, and the rest find a place 
somewhere — if not in a College Board college, then in one that 
does not require these examinations, and about two thirds of 
American colleges do not So far, no candidate is excluded from 
college altogether by these examinations. It is not their purpose 
to keep anyone out of college. All they keep him out (rf is the 
wrong college : that is, one in which he is unlikely to succeed. 

Anthony Sainesbury was also struck by the fact that our t^- 
makers as well as out college admissions officers regard scores 
on these external examinations as supporting evidence that is 
never considered in isolation but alwa3rs in conjunction with the 
high school record. We know, and we keep reminding admissions 
officers, that the best predictor of success in college is the high 
school record; the next best is the set of five scores on our tests; 
and all we claim is that a combination of both yields better pre- 
dictions than either one alone. 

Mr. Samesbury concluded that this double-barreled approach 
to the admissions problem enables our testmakers to adopt a 
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more modest aim than his English examiners but then to check 
up everlastingly on bow often we hit the target This observation 
did not set very well with us» but after mulling it over I think I 
see what he meant Our aim in these examinations is prediction 
pure and simple. My colleagues are so inured to this attitude that 
they ask, *Why not? What more do you want than an accurate 
prediction?" 

Mr. V^Hiitehead's paper provides an answer, and the last point 
that I wish to discuss. Note what he says: In the present climate 
of opinion if we stopped examining literature, pupils would stop 
attaching any importance to it, and many schools would stop 
teaching it"^ 

We assume no such responsibility for the right conduct of our 
teachers and our schools. For obvious reasons our science exam- 
inations offer no test of laboratory techniques, yet our science 
teachers are not thereby deterred from offering laboratory expe- 
rience. Since they know that it is essential, they require it and 
fail students who are inept. That part of their training shows up 
in the school record, and it would cost too much to duplicate 
it in our examinations. 

For similar reasons our English Composition Test now in- 
cludes two twenty-minute objective exercises that have proved 
to be good indicators of skill in composition and only twenty 
minutes of actual writing. Our critics keep saying that this will 
lead to the abandotunent of any attempt to t^ch composition 
and the substitution of drill on workbooks. But I spend a great 
deal of time visiting classes and meeting with groups of Eng^h 
teachers in all parts of tl^ country, and I have yet to find a 
teacher who is that foolish or irresponsible. They know that prac- 
tice in writing is essential and they work hard at it, even under 
adverse conditions. 

The most surprising fact of all is that since 1940 we have 
offered no test in English or American literature except the recent 
Advanced Placement Test in English, which is taken by about 
one percent of our candidates. We have a reading comprehennon 
test as part of our Scholastic Aptitude Test but no test that would 
prove that a student had ever read a book. The difficulties of 
constructing such an examination when no two schools require 
the same books proved insuperable. I must confess that this gap 
in our offerings gives me nightmares, and I have tried to plug it 
up with the examinations on twenty-five major literary works that 

'Sm Prank Whitehead, "Examination and Lttaratttra," p. 138. 
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I have mentioned But I ought to relax, for investigations con- 
ducted by our National Council show that English teachers devote 
more time to literature than to everythii^ else comfainedy and 
there is no evidence of slacking off at any time since 1 940. 

Hence I should like to leave this question with Mr. White* 
head: Are your examinations really so influential that anything 
you did or left undone could keep Ei^^h teachers from teadung 
literature? I doubt that anjrthing short of a nuclear holocaust 
could do that.^ 



^Po§t9eapi. The general tenor of my qtiecticm prompted a bene reply 
from •everel ■ et ii o n i of this conference: "Exeminationt oucht to lewerd 
the kind of teecfaing ttmt I do end penalize tiie kind that tiie other fellow 
doea.** Our College Board would regard diit poattkm at dangerous. The other 
fellow is cleerly in the majority and tends to be more interested in esamina- 
tions than the creative teadier. His Idnd of teaching is also eader to test 
What happens whso he wins a majorttsr on tite examining conamittee? Then 
the only protection against him is to tn^ that the examiuatioa limtt itsdf 
to mHoUm, understandings, etc^ that have proved to be ndtspensable in 
fiirdier study* Those students who have them do well; ti4>se who do not 
have them are handicapped* Whether they acquired them the ri^ way or 
the wrong way is not the business of a testing agency* If it wer% yoo may 
be sure that sooner or later it would be the other fellow who made this 
decision* 



The Impact 
of Examinations on 
American Independent 
Schools 

William H. Brown 

In commenting on 'Examinations and Literature^ by Frank 
Whitehead, I would point out first that our students do not go 
over the progressive hurdles which he outlines. In staggering 
numbers they take examinations which are a part of tbdr admis- 
sion folders for an equally staggering mmiber of colleges and 
universities. Mr* Whitehead comments only on external examina* 
tions; I therefore concern myself with these as opposed to ex- 
aminations which we set for ourselves within our schools. The 
examinations whose impact upon the independent school I am to 
measure are» then, two: the English Composition Test and the 
Advanced Placement Examination in English, both set by the 
College Entrance Examination Board and administered and en- 
gineered by the Educational Testing Service. It would be a waste 
of time and a presumption for me to describe these examinations. 
I shally therefore, confine my remarks to their ^^pact^" which, 
by the way, is something of an exaggeratioa. The effect could 
better be described as the light dusting of a feather. 

Let me say that I can speak only for my own school, which 
is a large boarding school consisting of 850 students scattered 
over four grades. It draws its students from all the states of the 
union but has a distinctly eastern urban and suburban concen- 
tration. The school has an extennve scholarship program with the 
result that there is a wide spread of economic backgrounds. Last 
year the median SAT score for seniors was 651; the median 
BfAT, 700. 1 give you these facts to indicate how representative 
of independent schools my remarks may be. 

When I was a member of the examining committee for the 
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English Composition Test, I had a ninning argument with mem- 
bers of the Educational Testing Service and the College Board as 
to the relationship between examinations and the teaching in the 
schools. The position of ETS was that the service had no respon- 
sibility for the effect of their examinations on the learning process 
of those who were taking them and who were or were not ad- 
mitted to the college of their choice partially on the basis of the 
results. ETS, as a matter of fact, claimed that preparation for the 
test could have no measurable effect My own experience as a 
teacher was that I could increase the scores of my students by as 
much as one hundred points by familiarizing them in the ways to 
unscramble paragraphi, fill in the last lines of poetry from multi- 
ple choice, dis tin gu ish between main and subordinate statements, 
and above all make the acceptable corrections on an interlinear! 
For the quick manipulators, this familiarizing took very little 
time. Apparently there were others vifbo felt as I did, for soon the 
market was flooded with practice booklets along these lines. What 
is more, schools quickly adopted the practice <rf having candidates 
take the examination twice, once to make the student familiar 
with the instructions and the practices, a second time to measure 
his skill in compo&iHon. - 

It was not particularly gratifying to be told last year by a 
representative of ETS tii?t spedfic preparation for the test was 
found to produce measurable results. However, the training which 
I gave took no more than two hours of class time a week 
before the examination. The point I want to stress now is that 
this training had no effect upon the writing that my students did 
before or after the test Not, indeed, did the results on the exam- 
ination bear ai^ resemblance to the relative dolls of the students. 
Why should they when the composition test contained no compo- 
sition? This, however, is beating a dead horse. The test now has 
a twenty^ninute sample of 'Yree writing and will soon be ex- 
panded to a two-hour examination, half of which will be devoted 
to sentences composed by students. One point, however, is worth 
makmg. For years I correlated the scores of students on the com- 
position test with marks in English and with the verbal scores on 
the SAT. Except at the very extremes of top and bottom scores, 
there was no correlation with either the English grade or the 
verbal SAT score Tliere was, however, a good enough correlation 
between the mathematical SAT score and the English Composi- 
tion Test to suggest that the two were testing the same skills, 
whatever they were. 

By way of summary, I would say that the impact of the Ei^- 
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lish Composition Test upon the independent schools lias been 
very slight and that such effect as there has been has been either 
detrimental ona waste of teaching time. As more writing appears 
on these tests, there can not help but be a greaxer and more 
beneficial effect 

The Advanced Placement Examination is another story. Here, 
I believe, the impact is far greater. As this program, has expanded 
to include an extraordinary number of schools and colleges, the 
effect upon the teaching in the schools has been startling. From 
the beginning, the AP demanded the formation of special classes. 
The material to be covered in these classes has been gradually 
articulated The level of reading and the kind of writing to be 
done has been defined within broad limits; the result has t>een 
some exciting teaching to excited students. These classes have in 
turn led to innovations and the raising of standards in regular 
classes. Meeting the demands imposed by a three-hour examina- 
tion, all of which is free response read by real, live readers can 
not help but revive an interest in reading important books and a 
responsibility to write intelligently and fluently about them. 

Lest I seem euphoric, I would point to some difficulties in- 
volved in the Advanced Placement Examination. The first is, per- 
haps, an advantage rather than a difficulty. The examination itself 
has no bearing on college admission, although a student's presence 
in an AP class might. The result is that the examination can bs 
and sometimes is treated cavalierly by the student, especially 
when he finds that the college to which he is going pays little 
attention to it The second is the unpredictability of the results. i 
Each year approximately 100 of our 240 seniors take the exami- i 
nation. Less than half of these 100 are from Honors courses, our ^ 
equivalent to AP courses. Those from these Honors courses do I 
not score appreciably better; indeed, they often score lower than 
those from regular sections. I am aware that this discrepancy \ 
may well be an indictment of our Honors courses. However, I ^ 
have kept a box score of my own students from both regular and f 
Honors courses. I have predicted a score from one to five for ! 
each student on the basis of his work over the year. There has | 
been a disheartening gap between these predictions and the actual ; 
scores on the ^examination. There is again the strong possibility 
that the fault ues with me and my students, not with the examina- | 
tion. i 

Naturally however, I look to the examination. Since the liter- 
ature and composition examinations were combined into one, the • 
examination has fallen into a predictable pattern: close reading 
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of a poem or demanding prose and an essay on both a literary 
and nonliterary topic. The explication has been made up of a 
series of questions of detail and interpretation. The poem or 
prose passage has often been surprisingly f amiliar^ one which the 
student could well have studied in class. The essay on literature 
has of necessity been very general, since the College Board does 
not require the reading of any specific texts for the examination 
although it does ofifer a suggested list. The nonliteraiy question 
has from time to time invited generality by the so-called spring- 
board question — a quotation which is intended to direct the stu- 
dent's thinking along loosely defined lines. On the whole, ques- 
tions have not always, I believe, been carefully pretested. At al- 
most every reading I have encountered frustrating inconsistencies 
in the wording which have hampered the reading and probably 
affected the reliability. 

All of this is by no means a condenmation of the eximina- 
tion. I am su^esting that too often the examinations have not 
been exciting for the well-trained and highly charged students 
from all parts of the country who are taking it. 

I would therefore make a special plea. I u^e that the College 
Board, perhaps together with the Commission on English, outline 
in some detail, which would include specific texts, the course 
which would pre^mre students for the examinatioiL There is a 
crying need to articulate the four years of study of Er^lish in the 
secondary schools. This course could be the beginning of such an 
articulation or at least point the direction it should take. It would 
also set a more useful nations! standard, and it would of course 
make possible examinations which would not have the imperfec- 
tions of some in the past 

I am well aware that in this plea I am running counter to Mr. 
Whitehead's finding in Great Britain and to the general feeling 
of most of my American colleagues. However, I do not feel that 
such a course must result in Mr. Whitehead's amusing but ter- 
rifytng "ficts." Unless we know what we are examininfi^ we ex- 
amine a vacuum and should not be surprised by the vacuity of 
the papers. Quite apart from whether we examine or not, it is 
past the time when we should indicate to the students that we 
know what we are doing in the study of English, that there is a 
stage in his development at which he is ready for irony, for sym- 
bol, for allegory, for satire, for tragedy and that there are works 
which best introduce him to these. The English building at my 
academy has been dubbed by the students as the old curiosity 
shop — and there is no affection in the epithet It is littf e wonder 
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that in the stru^e for the students' tune, energy, and commit- 
ment the doors of the curiosity shop are not besieged as are those 
of the mathematics centers and science laboratories, where pre- 
sumably they know what they are doii^ 

Discussion on the Use of Examinations 

The two main areas of discussion concerned the preparation 
and content of examinations and the impact of examinations on 
education in England, Canada, and the United States. Though 
participants generally felt that it would be desirable in pre- and 
inservice training to instruct teachers to ask significant questions 
and to prepare better examinations, some wondered how this 
might be done; they thought that only experience can offer the 
teacher insight into constructing effective examinations. One of 
the most difficult responsibilities of teaching is the preparation of 
test questions which serve for the wide range of abilities in a 
normal class. 

William Brown felt that composition tests often do not teach 
composition, but simply reward manipulative skills instead of 
other basic verbal skills. He suggested instead the use of timed 
drills in place of the two-hour writing which is often graded by 
readers. These drills would consist of forty problems in composi- 
tion. Paul Diederich pointed out that the Educational Testing 
Service (ETS) uses multiple-choice questions in its standardized 
examinations. He wondered if these could ever **be fair to the 
millions," but ETS eliminates many problems which would other- 
wise result from decisions made in grading by widely dispersed 
examiners. ETS plans in these multiple-choice examinations 
types of answers which are typical of those which might be 
secured through written answers. The questions are based on 
problems of meaning and tone, but they often create such dan- 
gers as the fragmentation of a poem. 

The impact of examinations has been heavy in all three coun- 
tries. In England, examinations are ciitically important in course 
selection for secondary schools and colleges. In Canada, university 
entrance examinations are based solely on information from con- 
tent in high school courses. In the United States, the impact has 
been significant Mr. Diederich mentioned that the United States 
does take into account the school record more than do the Eng- 
lish or the Canadians; ETS tells colleges and universities to study 
the high school record first, then look at the standardized test 
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scores. But because many freshmen at state universities are 
dropped every year, high school teachers tend to try to prepare 
students for tests at the state-university-freshman leveL Richard 
Corbin reported a similar problem in New York, where teacher 
advancement was for many years determined by teacher records 
based on Regents' examination results. Joseph Mersand observed 
that» all life being a series of examinations, he did not share the 
reservations expressed by others about the overemphasis on test- 
ing. What he wanted to ensure was the adequacy of the examina- 
tions. J. N. Hook noted that much trouble lies in the failure of 
teachers to distinguish whether tests are being used as a measure 
of achievement or as a predictor. In addition, he suggested still 
another use of tests, the diagnosis of students' needs. Some dis- 
cussants were concerned about students who now seem to empha- 
size scores on examinations more than genuine learning, sensi- 
tivity, or even honor in their motivation for study. English edu- 
cators must not mislead students into feeling too strongly the 
great pressures that can be unleashed through an overemphasis 
on examinations. . 
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The Scope of English 
Studies in 
British Universities 

Richard Hoggart 



t The number of university English departments in Great Brit- 

^ ain is minute compared to that in the United States. Yet there 

1: are several dozen, quite varied in their ways. Only a rash man 

I would claim to be able to describe comprehensively what happens 

in Oxbridge, the smaller and larger civic universities, the new 
i universities, the cellular London colleges, the Scottish, Welsh, and 

^ Northern Ireland universities and colleges; and only a fool would 

I try to do so in a single short paper. I shall trace what to me are 

t the more interesting elements— old and new — in the map as it is 

? today. 

-A I shall be critical, in stressing which of the many new ap- 

proaches seem promising and which do not But the first thing to 
' say concerns cur traditional practice, not recent changes. Most 

departments seem reasonably competent in fulfilling the aims 
i they have set themselves. There are differences in standards be- 

; tween departments, but no gross or shocking differences. That is 

I tc say, if you accept the aims of a particular department, you 

I are likely to be satisfied to find that they are conscientiously ful- 

l filled and that the bulk of the students do emerge trained in the 

I way the department has defined a training in English. In spite of 

I what some of my colleagues say, I do not think that expansk>n 

in numbers, which has gone on quickly in the last few years, has 
I weakened this clptm. 

I The backbone uf my argument is that we are today under great 

i presure of change, and that not all departmenis have taken suf- 

f ficiently critical stock of these pressures, with the result that they 

I have either dangerously ignored them or have accommodated 

$ themselves too easily to them. Traditionally, we have done two 

£ things quite competently. First, we have ensured that, in a pro- 

fessional s^nse, Engli^di is kept up. We have had on tha staffs of 
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the departments, and have trained within each new generationi 
those specialists who could maintain the subject — as literary his- 
torians, editors, scholars of various kinds. We have produced some 
good scholarly specialists during the half or three quarters of a 
century that English has been a university subject Nowadays we 
probably have fewer than you have in the United States, partly 
because we are so much smaller in numbers, partly because you 
are much more ''professionalized** than we are and can develop 
that kind of man* There are gains and losses in both positions, 
in our comparative amateurism as in your professionalism. 

On the whole we have been more hospitable to scholars than 
to critics (though we can be generous towards a scholar*critic, 
and that is a respectable attitude). But there is, in some places, 
suspicion of the stongly held critical positions or of the teacher 
who invites his students to make value judgments. The same atti- 
tude is common enough in America, though for different social 
and cultural reasons, I do not share this attitude — except occa- 
sionally (say, after marking a set of first-year papers full of 
opinionation but almost empty of knowledge). 

Second, we have taught closely and carefully in small groups. 
This is a general feature of British university education; our pro- 
portion of staff to students is approximately one to eight. We 
have put special stress on continuous personal contact during each 
academic session between one student and the same tutor — say, a 
weekly hourly meeting alone, or with very few other students. 
The extent of this tutorial provision in British universities is not 
sufficiently widely known, even in Britain. Many graduates and 
teachers of Oxbridge think tutorial teaching does not exist out- 
side their walls. In each of the four civic universities in which I 
have worked as student and teacher, tutorial teaching has been 
going on since their foundation or for decades. 

It obviously will be difficult to keep this up as numbers ex- 
pand, since we will probably have to let the staff-student ratio 
widen. But in a large department one can economize in lecturing 
time. One can lecture to fifty as effectively as to twenty-five, and 
what is saved there can be given to tutorials. We should be able 
to provide a weekly tutorial in quite small groups for at least 
the increased numbers w*. have currently planned to take. 

But though our numbers have been small, only a tiny propor- 
tion of our graduates could become scholars in universities. Most 
of the others have become teachers, particularly in grammar 
schools (and since most of those were girls and many soon 
married, there has been a constant need for replacements). Be- 
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fore the war, especially, the government's grants system pushed 
working class and lower middle class students along this route. 

The staffs in English departments have always known that 
they were chiefly trainii^ teachers of Ei^lish. But most of them 
have paid little or no attention to the implications of this fact for 
their approach to their own teaching. Though they might well be 
very helpful to their students in various personal ways, in teach- 
ing they have acted as though their whole concern was the main- 
tenance of scholarship and the transmission of scholarly standards 
to new scholars. 

This absence of mind has had great advantages. Above all, it 
has meant that departments have not been tempted to compro- 
mise their subject, to trim its demands so as to meet an external, 
vocational need — like the English programs in some of your own 
teacher training colleges in which a minute body of creative 
, literature is pulverized, like a plant under a steam-press, by a 
vast body of pedagogic theory; or like some of the courses in 
technical or commercial English or English for the twentieth 
century or Communications which are now springing up in a 
variety of British institutions for higher education. 

Although most of our students have not become scholars, it 
could be argued — and sometimes has been true — that some sense 
of scholarly standards has been given, something has rubbed off, 
a perspective and a benchmark have been indicated, and thus 
been bound to improve the quality of the student's subsequent 
teaching in the most important sense of all. Without that, his ap- 
proach would be irremediably secondhand, second-rate, parochial. 

The disadvantages of what I called this absence of mind have 
been at least as great. The students live in and go out to teach 
in a society whose relation to the humane values of literature 
study is intensely difficult to define, which uses language increas- 
ingly as a tool or a weapon rather than as a means to truth. The 
clash between our claims for literature's function and the reality 
— and, often, between the model of high culture we have offered 
our students and the nature of their family and neighborhood life 
— ^has been extreme. But we have left them to sort things out for 
themselves or to remain split. Sometimes the clash has seemed 
more extreme than it actually is, but we have given no help in 
either stressing genuine distinctions or suggesting possible con* 
nections. How could we, when our own cultural map has been 
so crudely sketched? 

The great exception to this generalization is m the work at 
Cambridge of Dr. Leavis and his colleagues on Sctutiny* Reading 
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Scrutiny for the first time as an undergraduate, you knew — ^what- 
ever your disagreements or doubts about some of its attitudes 
— ^that this was the really important concern. That work has had 
widespread influence, but (and this is the great irony) it has been 
far more influential in its effect on English teaching in grammar 
schools, secondary modem schools, and training colleges than in 
the universities themselves. With one or two partial exceptions, 
imiversity English departments have let the movement wash 
round their walls; schools and teachers' training colleges, not so 
easily able to ignore those problems which Dr. Leavis's approach 
to English faced, have seen its point 

As a result, imiversity education departments which contain 
specialists in English and in the teaching of English have had too 
few links with the English departments within their own imiver^ 
sities. Much the same has been true in the Institutes of Education, 
which work with teachers already. This is a bad division, and the 
sooner we end it the better. 

On to this scene have now come changes, a great many 
changes. It is important for us to understand these changes 
better, for at present most of our attitudes to them — ^whether in 
favor or opposed — are based on unsupported opinions. In partic* 
ular, those who regret the new situation sometimes talk as 
though they are holding on while the ship goes down, with eyes 
shut tight If they opened them and took over the steering, they 
might see that things are after all not quite as bad as they think. 

Most consequences of the increasing size of departments seem 
to me promising. The most impor*. mt gain is that large depart- 
ments, if they are carefully organized, can accommodate more 
variety o! approaches. Small departments can easily be thin or 
badly one-sided. Large departments can have mixed economies 
and, so long as they are all worthwhile m themselves, remain 
fruitfuL Much the same is true of graduate work. Large depart- 
ments can have sizeable groups of graduates working in similar 
areas ^th mutual benefit But I need not imderline that point in 
the United States. Large departments can have more than one 
full professor, and this offers several new advantages and les* 
sens several old' dangers. 

Our pattern of teaching is changing too. There seems to be a 
movement towards a more integrated three-way ^rstem of imder- 
graduate teaching — ^by lectures, seminars, and tutorials. To some 
extent this has always existed but it has been given a fillip by the 
problems raised by expansion within the British situation. How 
can we accept many more students and yet keep close personal 
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ceaching? The half-^lozeh oi; s(/new universities — one English de- 
partment in a new university is teaching wholly by seminars and 
tutorials — ^have probably inspired some of the rethinking in other 
universities, too. My impression is that the seminar has gained 
most ground in the last few years (usually held in groups of eight 
to fifteen), and that most of this ground has been gained at the 
expense of the formal lecture, not of the tutorial 

Similarly, in some departments more thinking has been go* 
ing on than has gone on for a long time about the content and 
style of courses — again, probably i>rompted by expansion and by 
experiments at the new universities* Towards the new univer* 
sities the others b^ve a very ambiguous attitude, which is under- 
standable. The new universities sometimes claim to be doing, and 
I are praised in the press for doing, ''new" things which have in 

fact been quietly done for years at older places. 
^ Those who planned the English departments in the new uni- 

i versities have set out to create patterns of study nearer to their 

I hearts' desire, and it is refreshing to read their syllabuses, even 

\ though most of them explain in a preamble, with happy humil- 

[ ity, that what English teaching in British universities has needed 

for decades is precisely the t3T)e of degree course which they have 
I fashioned at XTmdge or Vbric^e. Curiously, these courses dif- 

l fer from each other at !east as much as the courses at the other 

j universities differ from each other — ^which shows, not that the 

\ architects of the new courses are self*deluded, but that possible 

I approaches are more varioizs than we have been used to think. 

I Among newly developing branches of study I wiil note the 

I rise of modem linguistics with which our American friends are 

I well acquainted I welcome it, and in particular the possibility 

I of new links between it and more strictly literary study and be- 

i' tween them both and other disciplines. So T hope we will not be 

{ tempted to see it as a late twentieth century substitute for the 

I study of Anglo-Saxon in English departments — like whalebone 

I in a corset, as a stiffener to an otherwise spineless subject That 

i appraisal does justice neither to the intrinsic interest of both 

I Anglo-Saxon and modem lii^^istics, nor to the toughness of 

I literary study in itself. 

I We are also thinking more about ways of assessing students. 

I On the whole we have tended to assess them by a final examina- 

i tion of eight to ten papeis at the end of their third year (or 

I divided the examination into a Part I after two years and a Part II 

|r aiter three years). I once read at roughly the same time the 

I syllabuses of all ua**'ersity English departments in Great Britain. 

I 
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Some require their students to chew through their final papers 
in great period pieces, munchii^ steadily from Beowulf up to T. S 
Eliot Some have, say, an Essay paper or a Genre paper or a 
Great Authors paper or a Literature and Society paper; and, in 
one or two places, there is a small dissertation in place of one 
paper. There is some variety. But on the whole not much. Too 
many departments require the 5;tudent to show roughly the same 
kind of ability — chiefly memory and the calculating powers of an 
insurance broker. There is simply not sufficient variety in kinds of 
assessiiient as an integral part of final gradings, and there are 
other signs of change. 

I believe that in some English departments, the actual num- 
ber of First-Class Honors degrees has remained roughly the same 
no matter how many students there are in a Final year (this may, 
of course, also be true of other departments). If this is so, there 
may be good reasons for it, which would be useful to kmw. Un- 
til we do— and an inquiry is about to start — one cannot help 
wondering whether fme teachers' rough and subconscious rule- 
of-thumb is that they have always given one^First-class degree a 
year in that department, and one First-class degree a year it 
shall be no matter how many finalists there are. 

In graduate work two developments are becoming clear. One 
is the increase in, and increasing professionalization of, graduate 
work of the normal kind, graduate work by research thesis. We 
need tliat: we have often been amateurish and can learn from the 
Americans at their best, particularly about collaborative work. 
I hope we can manage to do this and yet steer clear of them at 
their worst, of the empty professionalism of some of their gradu- 
ate schools. 

The other development — very new, very confused, and very 
interesting — is in courses of graduate instruction. These have 
been encouraged by the decision of the Department of Education 
and Science to award a new kind of graduate grant, specifically 
for higher degrees by instructioa The graduate courses already 
proposed in response are a strange lot Some are particularly in- 
teresting proposals for interdisciplinary courses; others are some 
hasty, half-baked concoctions. But the latter are just as likely 
to come from those who originally opposed this development, on 
the grounds that it would wreck the standard^; of graduate work, 
as from those who urged it; and the carefully conceived courses 
come irom both sides, too. I think this is a good new branch of 
work, and here, too, we can and should learn from the best 
American practice* 
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All this is interesting but of minor importance before another 
group of questions which today, more than ever, faces English 
departments, I can best approach them by recalling that the great 
majority of our students have traditionally become teachers 
(often grammar school teachers, who taught their pupils the kind 
of English needed to enter the university so that they could be- 
come grammar school teachers, too, and teach their pupils the 
kind of English needed « . .). 

To some extent this is still so. But nowadays government 
grants are not so much tied to the intention of teaching school; 
more parents have more money to allow their children to ex- 
periment with possible vocations; students do not feel that fear 
of tmemployment which tended to haunt our generation and made 
us look to school teaching as a safe anchorage. 

Still they come to read English in great numbers. Why? Be- 
cause English is a soft option? Because it has been promoted by 
their school teachers, chiefly out of habit? Because the students 
think it opens interesting or lucrative doors in the democracies of 
commercial persuasion? Because they feel, without being able to 
explain why, that English matters? We do not know the answers. 
I argued earlier that, in those decades when most of our students 
sought to become teachers, we did not think enough about the 
implications of this situation for our own work. How much more 
do we need to think of these things now when the situation is so 
confused. 

Even if we knew the reasons why the students choose to come, 
it would not in itself make us change by one jot the way we 
teach, or alter our view of how the teaching of literature is to be 
justified. Many students might have chosen literature for what we 
think are wrong reasons. In that case, would they have done bet- 
ter to go elsewhere? It would be better to think about these ques- 
tions now so that, at the least, if we still refuse to change, we 
know more surely why we do refuse. Things are moving fast, and 
new lines soon set hard. If we do not decide for ourselves, mat- 
ters may be decided for us in ways we like less and less. 

We are being challenged to think more about the individual 
and social meanings of the study of literature. Some of the newer 
technical universities and institutes of higher education seem con- 
fident that they know these meanings better than the traditional 
universities, but they usually seem to be talking not about the 
proper study of literature but about unquestioned technocratic 
applications of English. 

We have to ask ourselv what is the peculiar quality of litera- 
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ture and therefore of the study of literature. It does not lie in 
historical scholarship and in textual expertness, which are irre- 
placeable but are not unique; they are shared with other disci* 
plinesL What is imique to literature is» firsts a peculiar engage 
ment with language and^ second^ a peculiar relation to experience. 
In Auden's phrase, literature is a ^game of knowledge''; it has its 
own forms (the "game"), and you will not imderstand it if you 
do not respond to its forms in themselves; but it is also a witness 
to the quality of life, the exploration and evaluation of human 
experience (that is, about ^owledge''). 

This paradox, which points at the same time both away from 
everyday life and right to its core, is the heart of the matter, 
and we cannot reasonably ignore its implications. The need is 
simple, but dauntingly simple since it has so many dangers: we 
need to think much more about making connections, the right 
kind of connections between our subject and personal and social 
experience. Parenthetically, that is why I am glad that some of the 
nev^ universities have experimented (I think of Sussex in partic-. 
ular). 

There are more bad connections than good; there are ditches 
on both sides of the road But the knowledge that we can fall 
heavily when tackling a difficult question is not good reason to 
ignore it; it underlines the question's importance. Talking about 
the relation of literature to personal experience risks several kinds 
of cnideness, from sentimentality to heavy moralizing. Talking 
about literature as a criticism of the quality of social life risks 
encouraging students to become mild and ineffectual dissidents 
whom society can easily absorb, since their criticism is not ade- 
quate to the complexity of either society's ills or its virtues. Con- 
centrating on a disconnected professionalism helps turn out 
smooth operators who use and abuse their literary training in one 
or other of the new mass manipulative trades. By ignoring the 
problems altogether, on the grounds that you are a pure scholar, 
you are achieving peace at the cost of evading the important 
challenges of the subject 

There must be other ways, ways in which we can help our 
students to understand better botii the manner in which lan- 
guage works through literature and literature's qualitative en- 
gagement with experience. Such an environment need causa no 
loss of scholarship itself nor dereliction of scholarl.' standards 
throughout There ought to be very good teaching, teaching 
disciplined by respect for the difficulty of the questions posed, 
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the difficulty of understanding just how experience is explored 
within the intractable literary 'Hhisness^ of poetry and drama 
and fiction* 

If we do not tiy to make these connections, it would be more 
honest to reduce our departments, to make them a little larger 
than the usual Latin department — ^just about big enough to keep 
up scholarship in the subject and provide a few granmiar school 
teachers who are specialists. Numbers today are much bigger 
than that, and these numbers have to be justified — not so much 
before society but out of respect for our own subject 



Remarks Inspired by 
Professor Hoggart's 

"The Scope of 
English Studies in 
British Universities" 

George L Anderson 

When the first space ship landed on Mars, it contained among 
its crew members a team — a joint NCTE, National Association 
for the Teaching of English, MLA team — ^to evaluate advanced 
programs in Stellarenglish. It announced the following discover- 
ies: the programs at least in the older institutions are of the high- 
est quality, but pressure of increasing enrollment has created 
problems which the universities have not yet faced. Historical 
scholarship has gradually given way to criticism. The intimate 
relationship that once existed between student and mentor is 
threatened by large numbers of students many of them supported 
by government fellowships. Graduate programs on Mars, it was 
noted, are uniformly conservative, and though adequate data are 
not available to assess relative quality, scholars are convinced 
that quality shines forth. The faculties of English departments 
on Mars have always known they have been training teachers, 
but most have paid little attention to this fact They have con- 
centrated on the production of scholars, and there is agreement 
that they have succeeded in keepii^ up a superior level of 
scholarship. Little concern has been shown for the techniques 
of teaching, which are supposed to co^^ne to the student by the 
examples he sees on the lecture platform or engages in debate 
with in seminars and tutorials. Nor has the new teacher any 
particular acquaintance with the backgrounds, educational and 
otherwise, of the students who will sit in his first class. Under- 
graduate programs were often experimental and original but no 
adequate data were available. The joint NCTE-NATE-MLA 
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committee transmitted its report to the proper authorities on 
Mars with some misgivings, but it was enthusiastically received 
and resulted, as you all know, in the creation of EMCE, the 
Earth-Mars Council on English. 

Some of the above observations are paraphrases or mild dis- 
tortions of material in Professor Hoggarf s report on "The Scope 
of English Studies in British Universities," but they could just as 
well have come from a library of articles and speeches made 
over the last few years on various aspects of English education 
in the United States. The general outlines of our mutual prob- 
lems are clear enough: defining the nature of the traditional 
graduate program, the relationship of graduate study to teaching 
and particularly to teacher training, the nature of the English 
major, the nature of the most elementary college course in Eng- 
lish, the knowledge and competencies of the entering college 
student (Le., what happens in high school and before that), and 
the pressure of the Golden Horde of new bodies. I have excluded 
from this list at least one of Professor Hoggarfs most interesting 
comments — the relationship between the academic's claim as to 
literature's function and the realities of twentieth century society 
—because the problem is different in the United States than it 
is in England and I should like to treat it separately. 

It would seem that we have good reasons to establish an inter- 
national camaraderie on mutual problems. For one thing, it is 
strangely comforting to mankind to find that what seem to be the i 
same problems exist all over the world even if they cannot be * 
solved. I should therefore like to anticipate the feeling of accom- | 
plishment that we will all inevitably have by predicting the ^ 
limits of the present meeting and suggesting some lines of in- j 
vestigation for the future. Before I come to what I have and have | 
not learned from Professor Hoggart's *-eport, I shall begin with | 
a recent project of my own which demonstrates conclusively how S 
a brilliant mind by prodigious effort, at considerable expense, and | 
with expert assistance can produce a detailed analysis of one as- ^ 
pect of English education that proved wholly useless in solving | 
problems. More than a year ago, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion did, under my direction, a survey of English Ph.D. require- '| 
ments in some seventy American institutions. The sixteen page ^ 
questionnaire seemed adequate in that it encouraged little of the 
marginalia that result from badly phrased questions. It covered 
all aspects of the Ph*D. in English — entrance requirements, 
courses, the nature of and sequence of examinations, foreign 
language requirements, time limits, seminars, the dissertation, and 
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libraries and other matters. What it seemed to demonstrate is 
that PhJD. requirements are uniform the length and breadth of 
the land and that they are quite conservative — something which 
was always suspected. But what the survey really proved is that 
one cannot learn something significant about the Ph.D. in Eng. 
lish by studying the requirements quantitatively. Clearly not all 
programs are equally good Nor is it at all difficult to get aca- 
demies to rate programs. I can remember a session late at night 
in a smoke-filled room at which a small group of scholars and 
teachers rattled off in short order and with virtually no debate 
the thirty-five or so programs which they judged superior to 
everything else in the country. They would have H&d a hard 
time defining the basis of their selection, but I have much more 
faith in it than in any questionnaire I have seen. 

To put Professor Hoggarf s report in this context, I must be- 
gin by saying that his own career in the teaching of English and 
his contacts with its leaders in England make even his conjec- 
I tures authoritative, just as the instincts of Sir Herbert Davis on 

the canon of Swift are likely to outweigh the most diligent proofs 
I of the novice. What is tantalizing about the report is that the 

American reader, at least, cannot easily imagine the context of 
I the generalizations. Furthermore, if Professor Hoggart has really 

conip^e^ensive data on English education in England, then Eng- 
land is far ahead of the United States. Let us focus for a moment 
on just three important things: the undergraduate and graduate 
I students knowledge of literary history, his ability to think and 

; ^te critically, and his ability or potential ability to present 

^ literary material to a layman or to a class effectively. What is the 

I state of the knowledge of literary history of the beginning Ox- 

^ bridge student? How effective a critic is he, by whatever 

I standard? Is he ever asked—and this is the beginnii^ of wisdom 

i in teaching — ^how he would explain the nature of a literary work 

I to a layman, or is it ever suggested to him in any way that an 

English specialization may result in his teaching? After thes2 
^ questions are asked about Oxbridge, we can ask *hem about the 

other kinds of ]critish universities. I am not against doing 
I what some poorer institutions have alwajrs done, defining goals 

I in terms of current practices and not in terms of ideals. However 

i defined, this is the next questioa What are the aims and objec- 

l tives of the educational program prior to the arrival of the student 

I at Oxbridge or a London college or a Scottish or Welsh univer- 

I sity? At the other end of the program, what is the graduate sup- 

^ I posed to know and what competencies is he supposed to have 

ERIC I 
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when he ends his education and goes into the world (including 
into a teaching position)? 

We cannot answer one of these questions adequately in the 
United States for English education as a whole; I doubt that a 
single American institution has a clearly articulated answer to 
any of them. In short, we do not have the data, and without them 
any comparisons with education in England may be a matter of 
comparing apples with oranges. For instance, I suspect that 
British students know more literary histoty than American stu- 
dents. When the New Criticism inundated our colleges, far too 
much history and too little literature was taught in our courses. 
The pendulum swung the other way, and today \t is probabl: 
a minority group which studies in any course the whole of Eng- 
lish literature chronologically. 

Some general introduction to literary forms is a component in 
many freshman level courses, and various approaches to great 
masterpieces is often the second level course — ^not necessarily 
masterpieces of English. These courses are of great variety* I can 
recall with horror a freshman course in which the readings were 
limited to the Western hemisphere, and I found myself being 
forced to talk about the gauchos of the Argentine in comparison 
with similar equestrian antics in our own West Fortunately my 
final graduate course for my PhJD. in English was one in the His- 
tory of the Byzantine Empire and Arab World, and I was able 
to make meaningful comparisons with the Mongol nomads, semi- 
literate brigands on horseback being much the same the world 
over. 

I can recall also the trauma of having to prepare to teach the 
Odyssey, the Old Testament, and Faust, in a single semester. I 
doubt that there is anything comparable to this in the British 
educational system. The British student may study a narrower 
range of materials and do it better. He may learn more literary 
history (if that is desirable) because of the conservatism of the 
system or because he feels it is closer to his own heritage, or he 
may not These are things I cannot determine from Professor 
Hoggarf s address. 

That the American student does not feel compelled to learn 
the literary history of a country which is his cultural ard spirit- 
ual ancester may be to his advantage. He is likely to as*; why a 
work is worth reading and to demand that its value be proved 
He does not feel compelled to read Paradiae Lost any more than 
he does to read Crime and Purdshment 

What I am hinting at is that Professor Hoggart has provided 
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us with a paper, and what we need is a book or several books. 
What seem to be similar problems in our respective educational 
systems may not in fact be the same. Even if they are not the 
same, knowing something about them may be very useful to us. 
The fluidity of the American educational system and the autono- 
my of our institutions make it possible to pattern a program on a 
British model if such a model seems particularly attractive. Our 
British friends, I may add parenthetically, know much more 
about us than we do about them. What I propose is exchange of 
information on a wide scale and massive data collecting. We have 
already under way or completed some major studies ot English 
education. Professor Donald Sears has recently reported on a 
study of graduate English. Professors William Viall, Michael 
Shugrue, and Eldonna Evertts are launching a joint NCTE- 
MLA-NASiyrcC study on the reparation of teachers of Eng- 
lish. The American Council on Education wiH shortly release 
an evaluation — a ranking — of graduate English programs in the 
United States. Although the ranks will probably be scaled from 
"extraordinarily superior" to "minimally superior," no one will 
be fooled by this and the fur will fly. But we still very much 
need what has been planned for a long while — a comprehensive 
survey of all of the compbnt^nts in English education, a project 
which will require much money and much sophistication in data 
processing. Such a survey will and must come about, and it is 
likely to be done soon. We need something similar for England 
where it may be an easier task — if the programs are more of a 
pattern. 

A valuable but less ambitious form of international coopera- 
tion than Comparing comprehensive surveys would be to send a 
team of Americans to m English institution for a year to make 
a study in depth. They would sit with their British colleagues as 
they lectured, held tutorials, and constructed examinations. They 
would sit as examinations were graded. They would investigate 
the preunivei-sity e-^acation of the students. The students might 
be experimentally given some American tests, both the nation- 
al!y administrated and professionally created kind and the class- 
room, homemade variety. 

Such an investigation of course would no^ necessarily tell us 
about English education as a whole. It would have to be con- 
ducted with tact The investigators would have to be aware that 
we do not have a common language but an uncommon one that 
frequently lulls us into thinking we understand our overseas 
colleagues when in fact we do not The students would havf. to be 
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assured that they were not hi double jeopardy. The conclusions 
of the study would have to be announced with intelligence. It 
will do us no good, for instance, to find that British students are 
ahead of American students unless we find out in what way, and 
with what limitations, and how this came to be. I assume that 
the British are not bom ahead of the rest of us. Such a study 
as I have outlined here wduld have great value, I think, for all 
of us. I say this without being able to predict what it would ac- 
complish. Again, I am reading between the lines of Professor 
Hoggart's paper. 

A third type of confrontation, and one even more economical 
and immediately feasible, is for those of us concerned with 
standards in freshman English, in undergraduate programs, in 
the graduate program, and in teacher training to subject our 
standards to ^.le scrutiny of our British colleagues and con- 
versely, to try to understand the rationale for the Biitish exa- 
mination system* Many of us would be interested in a report en- 
titled **The Preparation of College Teachers in Modern Foreign 
Languages" published in PMLA in May 1964, because much of 
it is applicable to general graduate training and also because it 
represents an attempt to make a profession of highly individual- 
istic people who are articulate in more than one language agree 
on principles. They do not all agree, of cotu^se, and criticism of 
this document has been widespread. But the report is signed by a 
committee of leaders and — and this is most important in the 
Modern Language Association — by a committee which cannot be 
faulted for not producing scholarship* 

A most interesting debate could take place on the more re- 
cent policy statement on the Ph.D* in English* It is brief enough 
for me to read it in its entirety: 

In view of the acti^nties in which most PhJD.'s in English engage, 
we recommend that the degree be considered as preparation both 
for teaching and scholarship, and the postdoctoral fellowships be 
provided for those who are especially concerned with research • 
and writing. 
Pursuant to these objectives: 

1) The Ph.p. program, including supervised teaching, should be 
so constructed that full-time students will complete it in no more 
than four years beyond the baccalaureate. 

2) The dissertation should be receded as a demonstration of 
scholarly and rhetorical ability. It may take the form of a ':onec- 
tion of separate studies* 

3) The foreign language requirement may be satisfied by the 
demonstration of ability to understand, speak, and read one 
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modem foreign language well or read one classical language well, 
and by some knowledge of the major literature of the language in 
the originaL 

4) The basis for doctord study should be a reasonable coverage 
of literature in English with a Concentration in one or more 
areas. In addition to this coverage, the student's individual pro- 
gram should be so designed that his undergraduate and graduate 
education shall have included (a) literary and rhetorical theory, 
and criticism; <b) bibliographical, textuali and other techniques 
of scholarship; (c) the nature of language. 

5) Employment of the doctoral candidate in instructional duties 
should be restricted to his useful training as a teacher and should 
not be prolonged beyond the point at which it ceases to serve this 
purpose. 

It is signed, again^ by people whose scholarship is impeccable 
— chairmen of large university departments like Columbia, In- 
diana, Illinois, and New York University, smaller state institu- 
tions, small private colleges, and two-year colleges* It is a con- 
troversial dociunent, and it will be interesting to see if the chair- 
men who created it will be able to get their own departments to 
f iopt it Policy statements and guidelines, fathered by necessity, 
torn in pain, and frequently regarded as illegitimate, are com- 
ing into being in our atomistic educational society, and they 
would benefit from the criticism of our overseas colleagues. 

I want finally to touch on Professor Hoggarf s comments on 
Uterature and society because what I feel may be a conspicuous 
difference between the British and American teacher — ^the young 
teacher — may be here. I quote from his paper : 

The students live in and go out to teach in a society whose 
relation to the humane values which literature explores is in- 
tensely difficult to define, whidi uses language increasingly as a 
tool or a weapon rather than as a means to truth. The clash be- 
tween our claims for literature's function and the reality-and, 
often, between the model of high culture we have offered our 
students and the nature of their family and neighborhood life- 
has been extreme. But we have left them to sort things out for 
themselves or to remain split Sometimes the dash has seemed 
more extreme than it actually is, but we have given no help in 
either stressing genuine distinctions or suggesting possible con- 
nections.^ 

I do not know if American organizers of freshman English 

courses ever consciously identify this problem, discuss it with 

the begin ning teachers, and make it articulate in the classroom, 

^Sm Richard Hoggart, ''The Scope of English Studios in Bridsh Uni- 
versidos, p. 163. 
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but there is a tradition of a great amount of social content in the 
beginning course and also one of allowing the students to draw 
from their own experience for papers. Our difficulty has fre- 
quently been that miscellaneous social concerns have pushed 
literature and especially writing aside. A decade ago, at any rate, 
it was not difficult to find freshman courses — complete with the 
usual number of themes — that scarcely discussed writing. I speak 
with feeling, since I once became chairman of a freshman pro- 
gram which taught liberalism the first semester and the New 
Criticism the second, and it was very difficult to persuade the 
staff to grapple with anything as elementary as the uses of Eng- 
lish. Our first year college course is usually taught by a young 
man inspired by the belief that he is an intellectual (I will not 
speak of his training) and delighted by the presence of a cap- 
tive audience. If he is not carefully supervised, he will spend his 
time on cybernetics, Vietnam, Goldwaterism, and the theatre of 
the absurd. Liberal wars are won, in the United States, on the 
playing fields of the freshman English course. The class is the 
only small class many students have during their first years in 
college and the only one likely to permit much discussion. Our 
problem here, besides training, is not that the young teacher 
regards himself as a guardian of high literary culture unrelated 
to his students' lives, but that we cannot inspire in him a passion 
for rhetoric as compelling as his other passions. Yet Professor 
Hoggarfs words lead us to ask just what the relationship be- 
tween literature and society i& in our programs and what we 
think it ought to.be. Thi^ includes even the question of whether 
or not we expect the student to read literature after he leaves 
school or whether we will be satisfied if he wears his Shake- 
speare and his Keats with pride, but something like lace cuffs. 

President Lsmdon Johnson's Smithsonian address on inter- 
national corporation announced the broadest possible interna- 
tional involvement in all areas — from agriculture and technology 
to the arts and humanities, and not confined to the developing 
countries. We in the Modem Language Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English must make ourselves heard 
to the President, to the Congress, and to the National Citizens 
Committee organizing these future activities. The leaders of our 
government should feel the urgency of our need for the kind of 
international exchange that we have so well begun at this meet- 
ing, be apprised of the variety of the problems that have been 
unearthed, and be told modestly but firmly that this is the group 
to do the work. 



English and the Training 
of Teachers 

Andrew Wilkinson 

The Organization of Teacher Training 

This is not the place to describe in detail the formal organiza- 
tion of teacher training in England and Wales. A little must be 
said about the matter^ however, as the training is carried out in 
two distinct types of institution — ^the teacher training colleges, 
now renaired colleges of education, and the university depart- 
ments of education* 

The colleges of education, of which there are 169, take school 
leavers, at eighteen plus, and give them a three year course of 
personal and professional education The university education 
departments, of which there are 24, take only graduates from 
their own or other universities (at Birmingham the figure is about 
50:50) who have taken a bachelor^s degree after three years of 
specialist study, and give them a one year course to prepare 
them for teaching. The responsibility for the education provided 
in bo^h types of institution belongs to an Area Training Organi- 
zatiotj which is centered on a university and is usually known as 
an Institute of Education. These institutes vary In size: London 
covers two U.D.E.'s and 34 C, of E.'s; Leicester, one UJ>£. and 
two C of E.'s. Each institute is governed by a council repre- 
senting the university, the colleges of education, the local author- 
ity, and teachers' associations. Academic r.r.atters are decided by 
a board composed mainly or entirely of university and college 
staff, advised by subject committees on which subject specialists 
from the various colleges sit The association of the Area Train- 
ing Organization with the universities is greatly prized because 
it guarantees academic freedom. Most of the colleges belong to 
the local education authority concerned, others to independent 
(usually religious) bodies; but these bodies do not determine tlie 
curriculum. The university institute awards a Certificate in Edu- 
cation to both types of student upon the successful completion 
of the course concerned, and this is accepted by the licensing 
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body, the (government) Department of Education .d Science, 
as conferring '^qualified teacher status.'' 

The institutes also have a responsibility for inservice train- 
ing. They provide courses of evening lectures; weekend schools, 
or vacation courses lasting a week or ten days. Similar courses 
are provided by the Department of Education and Science, by 
various local education authorities; and by the teachers unions, 
particularly the National Union of Teachers. The institutes also 
provide a certain number of full-time sessional courses for 
teachers with some minimum length of service, to which they 
may be seconded on full salary by their local authority. On 
the whole, however, far too little inservice training is done in 
the United Kingdom; and the university subject schools and 
education departments have a much larger part to play as sources 
of continual renewal. This is a field in which we must expand 
considerably. 

The general pattern of teacher training in the college of edu- 
cation may be exemplified from the Birmingham Institute. Stu- 
dents must take education (its philosophy, psychology, history, 
and sociology); two subject courses, one or both at principle level; 
appropriate professional courses (on the methods of teaching); 
and carry out certain stipulated periods of teaching practice in 
schools. The regulations require English as a compulsory profes- 
sional subject for all students; and the colleges in fact go further 
than this: professional English includes not only methods of 
teaching English but the students' own training in English. 
Students entering the university education department on the 
other hand have already had three years of subject-based edu- 
catioa They come to be introduced to education as a discipline; 
to learn the principles and methods of teaching their subject 
and to gain experience of the classroom situation. In neither in- 
stitution can the study of education be very advanced at this 
stage; it will not be concerned for the students to make basic dis- 
coveries. Rather will it apply itself to the curriculum problem: 
How does one help pupils to learn what they need to learn? 
Psychology supplies insights into the learning and methods; 
principles, history, and sociology into the needs and purposes 
as defined in personal and social terms. 

The Equipment of the English Specialist 

And the future teachers of English — what is our training aim- 
ing at with them? Of course, they ought to be well-balanced 
people possessing passion and judgment, knoMedgeable about 
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their subject, able to establish good relationships with their pupils 
and communicate with them. But these are qualities which one 
hopes for in teachers of any subject. What particular qualities 
over and above these should we aim to make the special equip- 
ment of the English teacher? At the risk of being foolhardy, I will 
attempt to list these: 

1. Verbalization OF EXPERIENCE 

He must have in peculiar degree the ability to verbalize his 
experience. The verbalization is encouraged in many colleges of 
education by requiring him to produce creative writing' as well 
as analytical and descriptive essays. This is also done in some 
university education departments; for instance, in my own de- 
partment the sttident is asked to express and interpret his own 
experience in a piece of autobiographical or other personal writ- 
ing. The verbalization must however inevitably go on predom* 
inantly in the spoken word, since this is the staple of our com- 
munication. This is greatly aided by the organization of classes 
in teacher training in England; they are tutorially based with one 
tutor having responsibility for a group of eight or ten students 
who meet regularly. The number of lectures vis-a-vis tutorials 
is less than in the average university degree course. It should 
be said however that the spoken language has been badly neg- 
lected in English education; only now is this beginning to be 
realized and remedied Where speech )ias been attended to at 
all, it has too often been in the form of "speech training" or 
''elocution*' concerned with accent change, rather than with ef* 
jBcient and appropriate communication. At Birmingham we have 
suggested that a new term, oracy, on a parallel with literacy, is 
needed for the skills of speaking and listening to give them 
focus and status. The opposite of oracy is ivoracy: one who has 
these skills is orate, one who lacks them inorate^ In teacher 
training we have yet to develop the orate potential of our stu«> 
dents. 

The future English teacher should be equipped with this ver- 
balizing skill for many reasons: for his own needs at many levels; 
because of the importance of the adult child dialogue in develop- 
ing children's language and intelligence, particularly in the early 
years; because of the importance of the adult model at all times; 
because teaching is a reciprocal process. 

^A. M, WiUdnton, A. Daviet, D. Atkinson, Spoken Bnili$h Educational 
Review Occatbnal Publication No. 2 (Blnnlngham, England: Untvanlty 
Education Department, 1965). 
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2. Awareness OF THE CREATIVE PROCESS 

A further reason that English students must have this ability 
to verbalize experience is that eventually they will require it of 
their pupils. The English teacher must be aware of the nature of 
the creative process. As Nancy Martin writes in NATE Bulletin, 
the English teacher training course "aims primarily at making 
students aware of the linguistic processes that lie behind think- 
ing and creating in words and of the psychological limitation 
that immaturity sets on your children. Its method is for the 
students to use language themselves in as mpny forms as pes* 
sible. . . ."2 And the creative process starts with experience; 
nothing can come of nothing. Perhaps I ought to feel apologetic 
for laboring the obvious. Unfortunately this elementary under- 
standing of the nature of creation is what English teachers have 
signally lacked. 

In the past there has been a pattern of teaching based on 
exercises in the belief that this was the fundamental means of 
producing effective writing in the pupils. Perhaps the saddest 
story in the history of English teaching concerned the divorce 
between what was known and what was practiced in the matter 
of grammar. In 1903, the pioneering American research worker, 
J. M. Rice, conducted experiments which su^ested that a knowl« 
edge of formal grammar was of no benefit to children in their 
writing. Similar experiments were repeated by other workers, so 
that by 1929, when R. L. Lyman published his Summary of In- 
vestigations, it was only possible to maintain that formal gram- 
mar was helpful in this way in ignorance (or defiance) of the 
facts. Since then the research has continued unabated, always 
with the same conclusions. Similar research has been carried out 
concerning other types of exercise (spelling, punctuation, etc.), 
and the transfer is seen to be limited or nonexistent Yet this 
type of work has been encouraged by textbooks and examina- 
tions and has far too often become the main fare of the English 
lesson* 

The job of the English teacher here is something quite other. 
It lies in the ability to construct situations which compel the 
verbalisation of experience as the necessary response. Thus the 
encouragement of oracy does not lie in the practicing of speech 
and listening in and for themselves, but predominantly in the 
provisk>n of reciprocal speech situations, whether these are real, 

^N. Martin, "Training £ngH<h Teachers in a Univertity Department of 
Education/' NATE BullBtin, II (1965), 3. 
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as when a pupil conducts a visitor round the school, or fab- 
ricated as when in "child drama" (which I believe Americans 
call "creative dramatics") a "housewife" answers the door to a 
"vacuum cleaner salesman." Scheherazade was commanded: 
"Communicate or perish," and a thousand and one nights did not 
exhaust her discourse. There is a sense in which we must all 
communicate or perish. 

3. Knowledge OF LANGUAGE 

Further, the English teacher should know about language; 
he should have u sense of its nature, uses, and varieties. Psy- 
chologists have shown us its crucial function in the acquisition 
of intelligence; sociologists, the relationships of the learner's lan- 
guage use to the lii^uistic codes and attitudes in the home; 
sociolinguists, the part played by content, situation, and status 
of participants in the forms of language used; linguists have 
demonstrated the inadequacy of previous descriptions of lan- 
guage in terms of the old grammars and are proposing new de- 
scriptions. Certainly student teachers have had for many years 
an acquaintance in their psychology courses with the language/ 
thought/intelligence relationships mainly through the work of 
Piaget The linguistic studies are newer and have yet to take 
their rightful place in many colleges. This does not mean that all 
students should become linguists, muJi less that they should at- 
tempt to teach linguistics to main school pupils (it could be for 
them as dangerous as the old grammar we have cast off with 
such travail). It does mean, however, that they should be ac- 
quainted with the attitudes towards language introduced by 
linguistics, particularly an awareness of situational rather than 
absolute correctness, which has important in^plications for 
teaching and particularly for oracy. Though sometimes seen as 
being opposed to it, this work, rightly conceived, is comple- 
mentary to the "discrimination" treatment r" oopular culture 
which Denys Thompson helped to originate and has advocated 
ior many years. The linguist, as a scientist, makes no value 
judgments; he does not say no value judgments are to be made. 

4. Sense OF LITERATURE 

The quality believed to distinguish the English teacher, how- 
ever, is his knowledge of and sensitivity to literature. This I 
assume we all accept, and so much has been written of the value 
of literature in education that I will look at it briefly. Literature 
is the body of experience on which the teacher can draw for 
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all his teaching and out of which his own experience is formed 
in some measure. Certainly in the training of English teachers 
literature figures prominently. The Honors English Bachelor of 
Arts (in the College of Education) is a three year program for 
the student who, taking it as a main subject, will probably read in 
several periods, as well as go more deeply into a specific one, 
and also carry out a special study. It is impossible to generalize 
about the various courses. One college of education syllabus 
states: "Reading, where feasible, begins with the authors of the 
present day, using idiom and material that are reasonably 
familiar. Later the student with more maturity and scholarship 
will read from such giants of the past as speak directly to the 
present" A college a few miles away however states: "The center 
of the course will be a close study of one specified period of 
English literature chosen from the following » It then lists six 
conventional periods: the first is 1558-1625; the last, 1830-1890. 
These two examples reveal how impossible it is to generalize 
about the various courses, though it would be fair to say that 
the usual aim in the Honors Schools and in most colleges is 
depth rather than comprehensiveness. 

5. ROLES AND RELATIONSHIPS 

The student has been a student for most of his life; an im- 
portant function of teacher training is to aid his adjustment to 
new roles and relationships. This adjustment is accomplished 
largely in the schools themselves, where the student is practice 
teaching. Each student has a personal tutor who visits him, and 
the students return frequently to the training institution to as- 
sess their experiences in discussion. The departments and col- 
leges have built up relationships over many years with schools; 
some of them appoint outstanding teachers at these schools to 
supervise scl doI practice, such teachers meeting regularly with 
the college tutor for discussioa Where NATE groups are func- 
tioning in association with a department or college*, one has im- 
mediately a body of enthusiastic teachers whon. the students 
may meet first on a social level, and whose schoo:s provide an 
invaluable network where a tutor may be sure of wise and sym- 
pathetic help for his students. 

The student should thmk -rritically about his future role as 
an English teacher. The group pressures for conformity in a staff 
room are inevitably great: he may assume, all unconsciously, a 
role which may render him less effective as a teacher. The fol- 
lowing are some roles which are to be found* 
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a. The Teacher as GrendeFs Mother. The conception of the 
teacher as guardian of. the world-hoard is a view as old as Plato. 
Literature is the great treasure, a lieritage'*; it "enshrines the 
values of a people*^; it is the famous stone which changeth 
all to golden lads and girls. The strengths of such an idea are 
obvious, but the weaknesses are several. There is an unwilling- 
ness to temper the treasure to the tmfleeced child (seen in the 
predominance of ''established classics,'* a hostility to shortened 
versions, a narrowing of the canon). There is an unwillingness 
to consider other ways to truth than the word, to examine cri- 
tically the claims made for literature as an educative influence. 
There is a denial that literature has any other value than its 
literary value (noticeable in the exclusive treatment of drama 
as a ^exf* and in a distrust of psychologically inspired move- 
ments in this field). 

b. The Teacher as Sergeant-Major. This is the concept of 
English as a "discipline.** The body-mind analogy is in the funda- 
mental image here, with a vocabulary of "exercises** and "driir 
(there is a book called Keep-Fit Exerdsea in English; another 
called English on Parade). Perhaps, today, few subscribe con- 
sciously to the ancient belief that one can discipline the mind 
in this way, yet it lurks as an assumption in much English 
language work which, lacking intrinsic interest, will yet "do the 
pupil good.** Perhaps also the more recent descriptions of litera- 
ture as "the essential discipline** where "discipline** means basi- 
cally a body of study, rather than some quantity capable of indef- 
inite generalization, has yet given the old concept from a dis- 
credited faculty psychology a new life. 

c* The Teachar as Sigmund Freud* Psychoanalysis has been 
a strong influence, particularly in the teaching of composition. 
That hitherto harmless looking exercise book has become a docu- 
ment of the soul expressing its deeper, darker legends under such 
allegorical titles as Spring, a Visit to the Seaside, and My Life 
by a Sixpenny Piece. Analogies from morbid psychology applied 
to normal situations have obvious dangers. But it is too easy to 
reject them. They have proved useful in drawing attention to the 
unconscious processes going on in any really committed writing 
and their importance for the writer's development — a means of 
releasing conflicts and tensions, of objectifying and coming to 
terms with anxieties and hopes under conditions of safety — 
of interpreting experience* This role, as others, fails when it is 
taken over too completely, when the exercise book becomes a 
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case book, and when it is forgotten that one of the ends of speak- 
ing and writinp is communication. 
• d. The Teacher as Group Psychotherapist. The psycho- 

drama work of J. L. Moreno in which a mentally disturbed 
patient acts out his problems with the aid^f other role players 
may be said to have been the starting point of the sociodrama 
and role playing which is now an established drama technique 
in schools; it is known in America as "creative dramatics" and 
in England as ''free" or ''child drama." In the literature of the 
subject, the role of the teacher as therapist is well to the fore \ 
I with reference to its "curative value,"^ but claims for it as an 

^ "art" are no less insistent Its advocates should sometimes re- 

i member that it is not all-sufficient, but complementary to the 

: scripted play; for whatever insights are obtained in spontaneous 

V group creation, they are not those of Sophocles and Shakespeare. 

\ e. Hie Teacher as Printer's Reader. This part requires that 

1 the teacher of English regard each piece of work he marks as 

\ needing proof correction, so that every mistake must be in- 

] dicated by an appropriate symbol GRowling, SPitting, hiSSing \ 

from the margin. In this way the teacher's spirit dies, the 
i children improve little, but at least the teacher feels he is doing i 

)■ his job conscientiously. And yet the research on marking, and { 

r many enlightened marking systems, are there to lighten his bur- 

den, to preserve his energies for the creative tasks. ^ 
j f . The Teacher as "Teacher.** This might seem the obvious 

I role, the ideal self-image. Yet in one common connotation it | 

f represents the routine figure who has not the initiative to try ^ 

f . other roles. This figure reveals himself in cries for "good solid % 
\ teachings (i.e. facts), in criticism of "frills" (i.e. no facts), and | 

t demands that the pupil shall "really learn something" (i.e. facts). | 

I He has the support of many parents ("they don't teach them | 

I anything nowadays") and many headmasters ("best exam results . 1 

I in the area")« He likes grammar, and has his own seat in the | 

I staff room. | 

£ And so one could go on. The worst roles are pernicious and ^| 

% should be rejected But even the best are limited, and the good j 

I teacher makes his choice as need arises, though not in any con- ^ 

I' scious way« The way I have presented these roles should not lead ^ 

% anyone to believe that I think this is a trivial matten These pur- | 

^ poses could have been stated as principles of educatk>n, as be- | 

^ — — . % 
8p« SUtde, Intrcltxtion to Child Drsuxuk (London: University of London ^ 
I PreM, i958)« 'i 
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liefs. I have stated them in terms of roles or self-images because 
this is how these purposes are translated into action. But what- 
ever terms are used, teacher training has a prime function to 
raise the issues. Here the student has a chance to evaluate his 
visits to and work in different schools and by reference to the 
doctrines of his tutors (which indeed he may reject completely) 
in a way that will probably not be possible again. 

English and the Nonspecialist Teacher 

1. All TEACHERS 

So far I have been discussing the training of the specialist 
English teacher. But my subject, wider than this, is English and 
» the training of teachers. As I have said, in colleges of education 
the rule is that all students take some English, though inevitably 
the conviction with which this is done on the part of both staff 
and students varies considerably. No university education depart- 
ment that I am aware of offers the subject "English" in any 
form, though sometimes English methodology and drama are 
generally available as options. Yet it would seem that a course, 
perhaps entitled Language Communications (call it what you will 
—its subject is man's primary artifact), could be the central syn- 
thesizing agent for the various studies at present taught under 
the nan\e of educatbn and become a meeting point for both 
arts and science students. It would have psychological, sociologi- 
cal, linguistic, anthropological, philosophical references; but it 
would essentially be a study of the contemporary language in use. 
Such a course has not yet been devised in England, but it appears 
to be one of the tasks facing us in teacher training. 

2. The nonspecialist English teacher 

There is yet another matter to consider: one brought forcibly 
to our attention by Professor Boris Ford at the NATE Easter 
conference this year. We have a great shortage of specialist 
English teachers, and increasingly the teaching of English is be- 
mg carried out by historians, geographers, sociologists, and 
mathematicians. Professor Ford pertinently asks, 'What, to put 
the awkward question, do they know of English: What have their 
disciplines to contribute to the study of English?'' Certainly we 
need to know. Certainly they lack the large acquaintance with a 
sensitivity to literature which the English specialist should have 
and which ' ecomes the more important the older the ages of 
the pupils ^lough the literature which is suitable for children 
m our prir y and main secondary school is not that which the 
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student meets in his special course). They all need to be taught 
something of the creative process, of current attitudes to lan- 
guage, of the aims of the subject (which comprise my second, 
third, and lifth heading above), and we shall find they have a 
great deal to contribute. We must beware of thinking the bar- 
barians are at the gates* 

For one thing, teachers' training in other disciplines, sociology 
for instance, have bodies of experience on which to draw which 
the English teacher lacks, the relevance of which to the con- 
temporary world is immediately obvious to children in a way in 
which so much literature is not, for its myths require inter- 
pretation (and here I mean the m3rths which are in all literature 
because it is not fact). And again, it is a mistake to think that 
the verbalization of experience is not a prime and conscious con- 
cern in subjects other than English. The geographer interprets 
landscape — pictorially, diagramatically, cartographically, it is 
true — but he than requires the verbalization of his picture, dia- 
gram, map. This is a normal school teaching technique. It is, 
however, not only the representation he is interested in inter- 
preting, but the original. Professor H. C Darby, in his 1962 
presidential address to the Institute of British Geographers, 
"The Problem oiF Geographical Description,** reveals concern, 
which the geographer has with verbal interpretation. He pro- 
tests at the confining of description to "verbal cartography,** 
necessary though that is, and speaks of the function of what is 
called "descriptive geography.** This however has been found in- 
adequate: it cannot be complete or objective. He therefore leads 
us to consider "aesthetic geography" and the nature of the "geo- 
graphical imaginatioa" The great geographers in fact make their 
own syntheses which differ considerably from one another; and 
Professor Darby brings out well the functioning of various verbal 
modes in geographical writing. And there is another point. For 
many years geographers have supplemented their teaching with 
the literature of description* A recent anthology, Margaret An- 
derson's Splendour of Earth, collects descriptions from litera- 
ture on the belief that "no deadly accurate, purely technical 
description can bring vividly to life a mountain, a great river, or 
even a climate, can make it our own to love and remember, as 
an imaginative description by a great writer can do.**^ English 
and geography clearly stand in alliance. And if the geographers 



'^M. Ande^on, Splendour of Earth (London: George Philip and Son, 
Ltd., 1954), p. XXV. 
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can bring us the splendors of the earth, we have reason to wel- 
come them with open arms. 

Inevitably I have been describing partly what is in England, 
partly what I think ought to be, or might be. Inevitably I must 
have fallen between two stools, but at least the man who has 
thus fallen finds himself oft the floor and is thankful it has held 
him. It is a convenient place to stop. 
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Teacher Education in 
America 

Henry C. Meckel 

We aie grateful indeed to Andrew Wilkinson for his concise 
but comprehensive treatment of teacher education in England 
and in Wales. And we are particularly delated with his descrip- 
tion of the English teacher's roles and relationships: the teacher 
as Grendel's mother, the teacher as Sergeant-major, the teacher 
as Sigmund Freud, the teacher as printer's reader. 

In discussing teacher education in America, I will deal at the 
beginning with the total context in which American teacher edu- 
cation is developing at the present time. After some general 
comments on that matter, I will discuss current attempts to im« 
prove education at the inservice level and then problems of 
teacher education at the preservice level. 

Constitutionally and by tradition, policy making and educa- 
tional practices in America are matters left to the individual 
states. There are thus in this coimtry fifty separate state sjrs- 
tpms of schools and fifty different sets of laws and practices per- 
taining to the certification of teachers. With all the possibilities 
for diversity, American public education still witnesses a sur- 
prising amount of uniformity. While individual states set up their 
own curriculum patterns, the textbook publishing industry has 
in reality been the strongest single factor determining the ac- 
tual curriculum patterns and teaching methods. Series of graded 
textjbooks in reading, for example, with supplementary manuals 
for teachers, may introduce a uniformity in reading instruction 
that is sufficiently national in scope, so that a complaint that 
Johnny cannot read becomes a criticism of instructional practices 
throughout the nation* Likewise a widely adopted series of lan- 
guage textbooks mayhave a national effect on the teaching of 
£Tammar and composition for a generation. 

With reference to practices in teacher education and the in- 
tricate problems related to educational finance, certain influential 
groups m the country feel that education is so closely identified 
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with the national interest that policy making in education mvist 
be national in scope. One of the current issues in American edu- 
cation^ therefore, is how to unify purpose and planning, while 
at the same time preserving local controls. 

Some basic attitudes in America make us look at education 
somewhat differently than the British do. American public educa- 
tion has always been rooted in the idea that everybody should be 
educated. The importance of universal instruction in reading was 
an idea vitalized through its association with the religious ideas 
of the Reformation and therefore by the Pilgrim and Puritan 
settlers of Massachusetts. Later the idea of universal education 
came to be recognized as an essential condition of a democratic 
state. Educational opportunit has also been identified in the 
popular mind with economic opportunity. The American public 
high school was conceived and born as a vocational institution. 
American education has not therefore had the close association 
with the humanistic tradition as seems to have been true in 
England, especially of English education as represented histori- 
cally by the public schools and Oxford and Cambridge universi- 
ties, from which come ii>any men of affairs who are responsible 
for policy making. 

Today's virtual entrencl ment of the idea of universal educa- 
tion in America is best seen, perhaps, in my home state of Cali- 
fornia. There we have a great state university, carrying on ac- 
tivities in 100 different localises and enrolling over 100,000 
students on its several major campuses* We have in addition 
several privately endowed universities, a number of religious- 
connected universities and colleges, and a system of publicly 
supported state colleges with four- and five*year programs, the 
largest of which enrolls 23,000 students. Below this system are 
apnroximately 70 two-year junior or community colleges* A stu- 
dent, if he is capable, may move from a comprehensive high 
school through this system of higher institutions. Thus even the 
community colleges and other colleges may be involved in some 
way or other with the education of any particular teacher. Every- 
body in the secondary schools of the state is potentially a college 
preparatory student in the sense that with high school diploma, 
he may continue his education for at least two years beyond the 
high school. The cost of this educational system has made the 
quality and financing of education a political issue in the state. 
This development is being rapidly replicated in other states* 

The most important educational change in America within 
the last two decades, however, has been rapid growth of the idea 
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among economists and business leaders that educational improve- 
ment is related to economic growth of the country — an idea that 
is shared somewhat by leaders in England The roles played by 
university research in World War II and technological develop- 
ments since that time have convinced industrial and government 
leaders that the education both of producers and consumers is es- 
sential and even critical to the economic process. Anyone who 
wishes to understand American education today should read both 
Education, Manpower, and Economic Growth by Frederick Har- 
bison and Charles A. Myer (1964) and The Uses of the Univer- 
sity by Clark Kerr ( 1963). 

^ li is therefore no accident today that great foundations with 
sources of money from industrial enterprises are so influential 
in shaping the future of American education or that the political 
climate in the country should be congenial to the passing of 
unprecedented educational legislation at the last two Congres- 
sional sessions. The important role of the university in industry 
and government has made preparatory education in the public 
schools a critical item, as ev^ced by the Carnegie Foundation's 
sponsorship of educational policy and the Conant reports on 
teacher education and the American high school. James Conant 
is, in a sense, a man symbolic of his times. A scientist, himself, 
and former president of Harvard University, he has been one of 
the influential men of the nation who have helped make the 
American university the handmaiden of industry, technology, 
and government 

Having set down these general observations about American 
education, I will turn now to the education of the English 
teacher. The most momentous developments in American teacher 
education are taking place at the inservice level through Con- 
gressional legislation which provides funds for the continuing 
education of teachers. The National Defense Education Act, as 
amended in 1964, added the social studies and English to the 
subjects eligible for public support and made special provision 
for reading instruction, for culturally disadvantaged students, 
Lnd for instructional materials of all kinds. The amendments of 
1964 were especially significant because they represented a 
change in principle: aid for the two subject areas required 
throughout the curriculum of all pupils. The 1964 legislation 
represented, therefore, a precedent for federal support of the 
educational improvement of those students who have been the 
most difficult to teach. 

Of the activities most directly related I. the education of 
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teachers, the summer institute programs seem the most promis- 
ing. They are encouraging cooperation between people in de- 
partments of education and professors of English in colleges and 
universities — remedying an estrangement that has long stood in 
the way of educational improvements in this country. 

Generous provisions are also being made throughout the na- 
tion for new ii^tructional material",, and the way is being opened 
for teaching that relies less on textbooks and is related more 
closely to the needs of local groups of pupils. 

In order to encourage thinking that will help schools to 
make the most of their federally supported opportunities, the 
National Council of Teachers of English has recently released 
two studies — one directed to the improvement of the supervision 
of high school English departments and the other directed at the 
improvement of culturally deprived pupils. 

The preservice education of teachers is, of course, markedly 
influenced by developments that affect inservice education. The 
United States of course faces a dilemma with respect to teacher 
education. On one hand, since we are extending educational 
opportunities at all levels and the student population is rapidly 
increasing, \/e need more teachers to staff our classrooms. At the 
same time we are requiring that these teachers be better edu- 
cated. Many people feel, therefore, that it will require drastic 
measures to produce enough teachers of quality. 

States are attempting to improve the quality, of teacher edu- 
cation through legislation altering credential requirements. To 
provide guidelines, the United States Office of Education has re- 
cently appropriated $172,000 for regional and national confer- 
ences to bring together leading scholars in English, and special- 
ists in certification and teacher education to deyelop guidelines 
for the preparation of elementary and secondiary teachers of 
English, so that certificate standards are neither hastily nor in- 
adequately conceived. The need for such guidelines is shown, for 
example, in my own state. We recently finished implementing a 
credential law in all the colleges and universities only to find 
that over the stammer the legislatiire had passed a new credential 
bill to remedy deficiencies in the first 

The^ucation of the English teacher is being sharply affected 
now by the work in this country of linguistic scholars. Recent 
developments would seem to imply that all elementary teachers 
will have to take courses in modem grammar and linguistics 
because oi* the applications of such studies to the teaching of ^ 
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reading, spellii^, grammar, and compositioa. NCTE surveys in- 
dicate that approximately 60 percent of the instructional time in 
the elementary schools is given over to some aspect of English 
language teaching. 

Experimental curricula developed through government grants 
also require a higher degree of specialized knowledge at oiu* 
secondary school levels — grades 7-12 (ages eleven to eighteen). 
English departments at colleges and universities are being urged 
to revise their curricula for teachers to include advanced courses 
in composition and rhetoric, to require niore work in the English 
language and modern grammar, to require a course in criticism, 
and to reduce historical emphasis in preservice literature courses 
for teachers. The trend in the country is to reduce the amount 
of time spent in professional educational courses and to allot 
more time to departments responsible for academic content The 
teachers college is disappearing in America. In my own state, 
California, it no loiter exists. 

Certain state? are attempting to move toward five-year pro- 
grams of teacher . lucation. At least twelve states require a fifth 
year of college work for secondary teachers, and a few require 
five years for elementary teachers. In my opinion, the shortage 
of teachers is not likely to make this development widely pos- 
sible. It is more likely that the probationary period of teachers 
— the first three years of teaching — ^will be more and more 
thought of as part of the total process of teacher education, and 
that more and more financial assistance will be given young 
teachers to continue advanced study during the summers* 



Governmental Interest in 
Research in English 

Francis A. J. lanni 

In his last speech on education which was, in fact, the last 
public address he made in Washington before leaving for Texas, 
President Kennedy remarked that in education 'things don't just 
happen; they are made to happen." Andrew Wilkinson^s delight- 
ful and informative paper on ''English and the Training of 
Teachers'* is a welcome demonstration of the reality of this ob- 
servation on an international scale. So much of what we have 
been doing in this country — particularly with money from gov- 
ernment — has stressed the development of new curriculum ma- 
terials designed to produce quality education; sc little has been 
done to ensure quality teaching of these materials, however, 
that the much heralded "revolution in the curriculum'* threatens 
to end up as a minor coup d'etat As one of my colleagues in 
"the new establishment" remarks, when other coimtries are 
faced with a pressing social problem, there is an uprising; in 
this country we design a cc 'i. In a similar vein, my own son re- 
cently evaluated his fatht. o\e in the improvement oi Ameri- 
can education. The United States Office of Education, along with 
the National Science Foundation, has spent millions of dollars on 
new mathematics courses, one of which my son took recently. 
After two weeks of what was obviously growing confusion, he 
protested: "Father, I know whatV \vrong with that course that 
you and the National Science Foundation people spent all the 
money on; I understand it. the other kids understand it, biit the 
teacher doesn't really understand it" Good teaching, like all 
exercises in excellence, does not lUSt happen; it is made to 
happen. 

Now, there have been government sponsored programs to 
improve teaching, but they have had even less visibility and 
financial commitment than our research programs. Since World 
War II, the growth in expenditures for research and develop- 
ment in bpth industry and government has been astonishing. 
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Yet, education, American's largest industry, an industry which 
at heart is designed for the exploration of knowledge and the 
development of human talents— -directed toward research less 
than one tenth of one percent of educational funds in 1964. 
With the recognition that a scarce amoimt of attention, money, 
and prestige has been attached to educational research, one 
moves to the many problems within the research and develop- 
ment process itself. Included within such a roster is the lack of 
any large-scale systematic effort to disseminate or otherwise im- 
plement the results of research and development to the class- 
room and/or the community. Only in relatively few cases have 
scholars and school personnel worked together to produce edu- 
cational innovation within the framework of the school. Only in 
rare cases have development efforts involved real children and 
classroom teachers in a meaningful way. 

The problem continues to be one of converting new ideas 
into forms that are usable in the classroom, testing their use 
in real schools, and diffusing the proved ideas throughout the 
educational system. These last ten yeais of research have not 
brought about the far-reaching and much hoped for changes in 
practice because neither the efforts to iroiovate nor the arrange- 
ment for diffusing the proHucts of innovation have been de- 
veloped on a scale that even approaches the need And this is 
probably truer of English than of any other field. 

All this is not to say that educational research in the field of 
English has been ^ failure, or thac we should concentrate all of 
our resources on t)roduct-oriented development research. Basic 
research in the field of education has been successful in produc- 
ing a significant body of .results, but researchers involved in this 
"discovery" and of the process do not and probably should not 
devote their time to development engineering tasks. In the early 
years of federal support for research, the major emphasis was, 
and I think should have been, on the establishment of a sound 
program of basic project-oriented research. This project approach 
served well as a means of establishing a firm base for the de- 
velopment of ideas, but it was not a framework within which 
these ideas could be developed, tested, and diffused. The realiza- 
tk>n that research must be articulated into practice, just as edu- 
cational practices must be based upon sound research findings, 
is certainly not a novel one, but the need for programing re- 
search ai.d development resources which lead to engineering 
solutions that can be evaluated and be made available become? 
greater every day. Today, after two and one half years of experi- 
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mentation and reorganization, at least the possibilities for finan- 
cial support for this type of research-development, evaluation, 
and diffusion exist within the Cooperative Research Program of 
the Office of Education* 

With the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, a whole ; ')w world of pbssibilities opened for 
educational experimentatiou and innovation. Titles III, IV and V 
have important research and development components. Title III 
authorizes the establishment by local communities of supplemen- 
tary educational services and facilities where exemplary pro- 
grams developed through research may be displayed. Title V will 
greatly strengthen the iDsearch and curriculum capabilities of 
state departments of education. But it is in Title IV of the act 
that educational research, development, and innovation receive 
the greatest attention. 

Title IV amends the Cooperative Research Act of 1954 and 
authorizes the expansion of present research and development 
programs. It does this by adding grant as well as contract author- 
ity, by extending the authority of the program to use the research 
competence of a variety of groups and individuals presently 
excluded from active participation in the use of Office of Educa- 
tion funds, and by testing new programs to disseminate the re- 
sults of research. 

Each of these additions to the program is an essential one. 
Expanded authority to use grants as well as contracts will help 
to implement the possibilities of making grants to English teach- 
ers to work on creative development of new approaches to teach- 
ing; and we can now call on a variety of organizations, profes- 
sional societies, private research groups, and even industry, as 
well as colleges, universities, and state departments of education, 
to work on educational problems. 

The specific inclusion of the term ^dissemination^ in the pro- 
gram's authorization makes this an explicit mirsion and allows 
for the exploration of a variety of new means of getting out the 
word on research results. And to us, at least, teacher training 
plays a central role in the diffusion of new ideas in education. 
Nowhere is the need for more and better trained research per- 
sonnel so critical as in education, and at long last it will be 
possible to support pre- and postdoctoral training t>rograms, re- 
search internships, and institutes, as well as an undergraduate 
research participation program. In this training, we will concen- 
trate to a large degree on the development of the educationel 
researcher* Let me emphasize that in this context, educational 
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ref^earcher means the economist, anthropologist, English special- 
ist, as well as the educational psychologist Perhaps the most 
exciting thing in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
as far as research is concerned, is the recognition that research 
in education is part of a continuous process of experimenta- 
tion and innovation which must involve the schools as well as the 
laboratory, and the teacher as well as the researcher. Title IV 
of the Act authorizes a sum of $100 million over the next live 
years for constructing and equipping national and regional re- 
search facilities. These national and regional "laboratories" (as 
we call them) are being created with the intent to help correct 
many of the limitations of ou: present approach to research 
and development They will hopefully be a mechanism by which 
research and development will make its contribution to, and its 
impact on, the schools and the education system as a whole. 
Research will still be an important function of the laboratories, 
but new emphasis will be placed on developing research results 
into forms that can be used in the classroom, on continuous 
testing of these iorms, on training teachers in their use, and on 
making these results available to the school systenL 

The laboratory program calls for the involvement of the edu- 
cational systems at many levels; for example, state departments 
of education, local school S3rstems, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, community resources, and private research organizations. 
This broadly based cooperative structure is unprecedented in the 
educational world, and the possibilities it opens for cooperative 
planning and action are almost unlimited Researchers and teach- 
ers have not talked to one another as frequently, as trustfully, or 
as openly as they should; state educatic. agencies have not en- 
gaged in dialogue with the researchers, the teachers, or the 
teacher education institutes. 

The laboratory program is based on the assumption that only 
when these groups establish a true working relationship will edu- 
cational improvement occur on a significant scale. The program 
relies upon a new kind of regional coordination, a dialogue be- 
tween areas and people that have heretofore worked independent- 
ly of each other. It is an opportunity to make clear the dynamic 
interrelationship between the inner city and its outer arm, the 
suburbs. If the laboratories fulfill our vision of a broad base of 
areas and institutions, then they will be able to serve as an actual 
model for regional and inter-institutional planning in all types of 
educational activities. 

Implicit in the concept ot the laboratories is the importance 
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of dissemination. In the context of educational innovation, dis- 
semination means more than merely -spreading" information. 
Effective dissemination must make innovation available in forms 
that will be understood, accepted, and used; and it must be in- 
tegrally related to the process that brings about understanding, 
acceptance, and use. Its most important medium would seem to 
be the training of teachers. In Wilkinson's terms, the teacher 
must come to understand each new practice with ''awareness 
of the creative process** and ''knowledge of language.** 

Involving teachers in the process of innovation goes Land in 
hand with the development of new materials and techniques. 
Teachers bring to the development process firsthand knowledge 
of children. Furthermore, the teacher is the one who must use 
the products of innovation. He must understand how to use these 
products, but more than this, he must willingly accept continuous 
experimentation and innovation in the system in which he op- 
erates. 

This means that the problem of preparing more teachers 
(nearly 2,000,000 more during the next decade) is compounded 
by the necessity to givt preservice teachers new kinds of prep- 
aration, and also to involve inservice teachers in- the process of 
innovation. Laboratories will be able to contribute to this ef- 
fort through both their experimental schools and local school 
systems. They might also develop new materials for preparing 
teachers and for teachers of teachers. Laboratories would also 
have facilities for training research workers and for creating 
new types of talent required by new approaches to education. 

The establishment of these laboratories accepts the fact (at 
least in theory) that the process of educational research cannot 
be isolated and that all research will become stale and sterile 
unless it is extended to the classroom. We must have an educa- 
tional method for the vigorous testing of |:roposals that grow 
out of research. If we hope to succeed through research, we will 
need school systems which will dare to expi\nment to try •^ew 
ideas, to use new means of teaching. 

Finally, we must view educational reseai.h in a new way 

as the basis for sound innovation, demanding new relationships 
among those agencies involved in educational research and prac- 
tice. If we accept educational research as a process which in- 
volves all of the steps of research-program development field 
testing, diffusion, and implementation, then educational agencies 
at all levels must be involved All of these agencies, federal and 
state, local schools, colleges and tmiversities, and industry as well, ' 
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must have some appreciable degree of involvement and respon- 
sibility in each area of research. 

The realization that knowledge from research is coming to 
play a revolutionary role in our society is now fully accepted in 
such sectors of the economy as defense and industry. Today, the 
research and development component of the Armed Services 
plays a major role in relation to educational policy at the state 
and local levels^ as well as nationally. Scientific research and 
development can be just as effective in improving education as 
in the splitting of the atom. If we are to be effective, we must 
learn to view the school system in a different fashion, not as 
an impregnable fortress against change, but rather as a living, 
growing organism where change and experimentation are inte- 
gral parts of the whole educational process. We must overcome 
the kind of predisposition which is exemplified in Lois Josephs' 
story of her experience as a college professor in an English cur- 
riculum improvement experiment in a high school. She con- 
ducted her study with considerable caution and then brought 
her results to the high school principal The principal hastily 
looked over the findings, told her that he was pleased with the 
experiment — not, it turned out, because of its merit, or how it 
might improve his school, but because ii^had not disrupted his 
classes. His farewell to the researcher was cordial. ""Ks been a 
wonderful experience havii^; you here,** he toKI her. "You 
haven't bothered us at all." 

It is our firm intent that through new programs (as the ones 
we are discussii^ today) such a story will have no counterpart in 
reality in the near future. We must and we will bother people. 



Teacher Education 
in Canada 

James A. MacNeill 

The training of the teacher of English in Canada is, for the 
most part, left to the teacher himself. He is in a sense self-edu- 
cated He does receive an academic training; he does get some 
program in methods; but his success or failure depends on those 
inherent or acquired qualities which have led him into the field 
of English teaching. In other words, if he is not enthusiastic, 
imaginative, and creative before he enters the College of Arts and 
Science of the College of Education, he will not be any more so 
when he is through* If he has not developed the reading habit be- 
fore entering college, he will probably never pick it rp. If he 
does not possess the qualities of enthusiasm, imagination, crea- 
tivity, sensitivity, and the habit of wide and continual reading, 
let us hope that he chooses another vocation. Let us hope that 
he is not given the power to destroy these qualities in young 
students, Northrop Frye makes an interesting observation in this 
connection in his lecture on The Developing Imagination^: 

The ultimate purpose of teadiing literature is not understand- 
ing, but the transferring of the imaginative habit of mind, the 
instinct to create a new form instead of idolizing an old one, from 
the laboratory of literature to the life of mankind Society de- 
pends heavily for its ^elKbeing on the handful of people who are 
imaginative in this sense. If the number became a majority, we 
should be living in a different world, for it would be the world 
that we should then have the vision and the power to construct.^ 

If it is the teacher's job when teaching literature to trans- 
fer .. . "tho imaginative habit of mind,^ then he must have 
such a habit to transfer. His instructors in educational methods 
must exhibit the same tendency. The instructor must pass on his 
owi: zest of mind, an intensity of purpose^ if he expects his 
student teachers to perform creditably in the classioom. The 

^Northrop Ftye, "The Developing Imaginaticn" (Cambridge: Harvard 
University PreM> 1963), p. 58. 
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teacher of English in Canada is self-taught, unfortunately, be- 
cause many of us teaching at the college level have lost that in- 
ner fire so necessary to the English teacher. What we do not 
have we cannot pass on* We can only hope that the young teach- 
er will survive in spite of us. We can only hope, too, that today's 
youngsters will survive the clumsy efforts of our poorer products. 

One writer has described the chief characteristic of teacher 
training institutions as stagnation. Furthermore^ CCT* Clark, 
writing for the Alberta Teachers^ Association Magazine (April 
1963), describes a certain "ivory towerism" of the imiversities. 
He goes on to state that teacher training institutions have tended 
to lose contact w^th the problems and realities of the actual class- 
room situation. 

Loss of the imaginative habit of mind and contact with the 
actu: 1 classroom situation are two serious indictments against 
those of us who teach even on a part-time basis at the college 
level What has caused these losses? What are we doing about 
them in Canada? Loss of contact with the classroom has been a 
common failing among universities in general and Canadian uni- 
versities in particular. Too often professors of education become 
woolly-minded in that they virtually forget that they are training 
teachers for the elementary or high school classroom. Then, too, 
this failing might be explained in terms of Canadian historical 
traditions. The British North America" Act 6t^lB6'7 gives the 
provincial legislature the exclusive right to make lav/s *n relation 
to education, subject to certain limitations* Each province, there- 
fore, has established a Department of Education which is in- 
dependent of similar departments in other provinces. Each de- 
partment in each province has established its own course of study 
and curriculum. Teachers of English go to the imiversity where 
they learn theory and method. When tliey are hired as teachers by 
a local school board, they learn, through hard experience, curricu- 
lum and practice. In many instances teacher training consists of 
a year or two in a teachers' college following high school gradua- 
tion« Salary increases at various levels of academic attainment 
act as stimuli to these teachers to return to the university either 
for a full year or for summer school sessions. The teacher wishing 
to move to anc*her province must, in most instances, take extra 
courses to fit him for teaching in that province. Briefly then, the 
British North America Act is instrumental in separating the 83rs- 
tems of education in the various provinces* Also, because the 
departments of education and the univetsitics often work in- 
dependently of one another, the teachers introduced into the 
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system discover that their so-called practical training has been 
neglected by the universities and that they must pick up this 
practical side on the joU 

Several programs are presently going on in Canada to achieve 
a closer relationship between theory and practice. J. A. Riffle, 
Research Assistant to the Saskatchewan Teachers' Federation, in 
an article 'Teacher Trainin^^ says this: 

If teacher training institutions provide more continuous, mean- 
ingful, on the job experiences, failures, and disappointments due 
to unrealistic expectations of what students are and what they 
can do could be minimized if not done away with entirely*^ 

A number of teacher training institutions in Canada are already 
practicing what Mr. Riffle suggests. Here are a few of the pro- 
grams now in vogue: 

1. Traditional Program — ^All students are involved in at least 
six weeks of practice teaching. Usually this period is di- 
vided into blocks of three two-week periods or two blocks 
of three-week periods. 

2. Diploma Internship Program — ^This program involves stu- 
dents who have graduated from other colleges and who 
receive continuous practical experience of several weeks 
to a year. All work takes place in the one school. 

3. Associate Professor Plan — ^This is a plan in use at Simon 
Eraser University in British Columbia. Groups of four 
students work under the guidance of a specialist cooper- 
ating teacher who will at the same time be an associate 
of the university. 

4. Seminar Practice Teaching Program — Student teachers 
work with small groups of students in seminars. Choice 
of topics is left to the student teachers, but the topics must 
be related in some way to the field in which the student 
teachers are working. The student teachers are expected 
to stimulate discussion, create an atmosphere where good 
writing can take place, mark written assignments, and give 
constructive criticism. 

> 

In Saskatchewan we use three of the programs: the tradi- 
tional program, the diploma internship program, and the semi- 
nar practice teaching program. The diploma internship pro- 
gram started in May 1964. Graduates of other colleges are 
given three complete education courses from May to August 

2J. A. Riffle, "Teachar Training," Teacher Educaiton and Certificaiionj 
S,TJ^. Regional Meetings, 1965, p. 1. 
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In September, one half of the group moves to various high 
schools for a four-month internship; the other half continues its 
studies in education. In January, the first half returns to the 
college and the second half begins its internship. Staff members 
in the high school and a member of the College of Education 
act as supervisory personnel. 

The interns handle one quarter to one third of the normal 
teaching load. There is, however, no fixed minimum. Usually the 
interns work with students of average academic ability. They 
assume the nonteaching duties of a regular staff member. 

We see definite advantages in the diploma internship pro- 
gram. G. A. Sorestad, Research Assistant to the Saskatchewan 
Teachers' Federation lists the following in an article "Internship 
in Teacher Education."^ 

1. The intern becomes familiar with effective classroom man- 
agement. 

2. He learns how material can be presented effectively, 

3. He learns evaluation processes. 

4. He recognizes the need for remedial instruction. 

5. He learns the importance of careful planning. 

6. He learns proper organization of time. 

7. He is able to apply the theory he has learned in college 
while it is still uppermost in his mind. 

8. He becomes familiar with the profession he is entering. 

Apart from the advantages to the intern, there are obvious 
benefits to the school in which he works and to the teaching 
profession in general. 

Some uf the problems connected with the internship program 
are listed by Sorestad as follows: 

1. There is a considerable variation in interpretation of the 
concept of the internship program. What should be an 
internship program occasionally becomes a practice teach- 
ing session. 

2. As far as is known, no data are available on the effective- 
ness of large-scale internship programs. 

3. Few universities in North America have given a full year 
over to an internship program, 

4. The most effective internship would follow a four year 
training program. This poses a problem foA* Canadian 
teacher training institutions which permit teachers, with 

8G. A. Soreitad: "Internship in Teacher Education," Teacher Education 
and Certification, S.TJF. Regional Meetings, 1965, p. 3. 
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less than four years of training, to teach* Alberta, how- 
ever, has advocated an internship program for all begin* 
ning teachers. 

The associate professor plan used by Simon Fraser University 
seems a highly effective way to give inservice training to yotmg 
teachers. A. R. Mackinnon in an article, ^Simon Fraser Intends 
to Train Teachers Differently,"^ makes the followii^ observations. 
At Simon Fraser, the young teacher first undertakes studies in 
Arts and Sciences, involving an examination of great writers 
and thinkers on scientific and literary topics. The student is 
tested thoroughly on this material He must also study philosophy, 
psychology, anthropology, and sociology* His period of profes- 
sional development is divided into two stages: an introductory 
period and a reading period* For the first stage of the training 
program, the standard entrance requirements differ for both 
elementary and secondary school candidates: The former group 
must have completed three semesters of work in Arts and Science 
while the latter group must have completed seven semesters.^ 

During the eight week introductory stage of their professional 
training, teams of four students are assigned to a high school 
under the supervision of a teacher designated as an Associate 
in Education with Simon Fraser University* This period is a cri- 
tical testing time for the embryonic teacher, as he soon discovers 
whether he has the qualities required for the profession. The 
cooperative approach to planning^ teaching, and evaluating pro- 
vides opportunities for people to learn from each other and to 
aid each other in their learning. 

The word reading in the term reading stage has a broad 
meaning. Through observational experiences and intensive study 
of professional literature, students undertake a detailed planning 
for their specific professk>nal careers. They will then become in- 
volved in: 

L A general seminar in education which is concerned with 
ciuricultun, or 

2. A specialized seminar in education which attends to cur- 
riculum methods, resources, and procedures. 

This second stage of their professional development divides 
its time equally between school and the university* The student 
enrolls in Arts and Science and in Education with the intention 

^A. R« Mackinnon '^Simon Frmr Intends to Train Teachars Diffarently," 
Briii$h Columbim TeachBt, May<*Juna 1965. 
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that he will develop a unitary view of his studies as they relate 
to his professional role. 

The seminar approach is an experimental program started in 
the fall of 1965 at the University of Saskatchewan. The Dean of 
Education hopes to implement, probably in 1966-67, a plan 
\ whereby students in their final year would receive practical 

\ training for one whole term* As a pilot project^ groups of stu- 

dent teachers specializing in English are allowed to come for 
two periods each week to one of the Saskatoon collegiates and 
there work tmder the general direction of the English staff. The 
student teachers work with groups consisting of eight to ten 
/ students. It has been fotmd that such a scheme provides valu- 

b able experience for the tmiversity students and enables each 

\ of the high school students to participate in a discussion of 

\ topics related to the course. This scheme has further provided 

I the high school students with closely supervised practice in writ- 

I ing, since the tmiversity student sharing responsibility for a 

; small group is better able to exercise control and influence over 

^ the writing habits of that group than a teacher who is solely 

\ responsible for a very large number of students. 

The University of Saskatchewan, in conjtmction with the 
\ Saskatchewan Teachers' Federation and the Saskatchewan Eng- 

\ lish Teachers' Association, is planning to establish a summer 4 

institute for teachers of English following Jie pattern of the 



i NDEA English Institutes conducted in the United States. The ''| 

I Saskatchewan Institute has come about primarily from the shar- % 

\ ing of ideas and enthusiasm with American profession. We in 

^ Saskatchewan are deeply grateful. % 

I % 

I Discussion on Teacher Education I 

1; The discussion opened with a brief resume of pre- and in- % 

I service training in the three Anglo-American coimtries. Canada W 

% has four basic programs: (1) the normal six week practice teach- ii^ 

I ing program, (2) the diploma internship programt (3) the associ- li 

I ate professor program, and (4) the seminar practice teaching 
program. While very little inservice training has yet been of- 

I fered in England, teacher education in the United States has % 
been greatly enhanced by government support of education, such 



1^ as through the summer institute program of the National De« 

g fense Education Act One significant development is the gradual ^ 

^ disappearance of teachers colleges across the United States 
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brought about by their transformation into liberal arts colleges. 
Another development is the broader background in literature 
and linguistics being presented to elementary teachers. Andrew 
Wilkinson noted that» in all three countries, the profession must 
be basically concerned with finding a system which does not in- 
hibit creativity in the teacher. 

Although a recurrent theme of the conference held that 
literature is at the heart of the program, Mr. Wilkinson sug- 
gested that language is ultimately tho core of the program in 
English. Philip Penner noted that Cant '^a is faced with- a imique 
problem that concerns neither the Uxii^^ States nor England; 
while England concerns itself with only English literature and 
the United States with both English ar i American literature, 
Canada must thoroughly cope with I aglish, American, and 
French literature. This complication could be minimized by a 
unified program with language as the basis* Some of the partic* 
ipants were doubtful that language could hold the continuing 
interest of children, as literature can, while others were quick 
to point out that the emphasis or language did not mean lan- 
guage in isolation but language tied to reading and rhetoric. 
Others thought any further discussion of language unnecessary 
in view of the fact that the term language is too broad to be 
meaningful. 

The discussion finally turned to what many considered the 
teacher's largest problem over the years — interest Though pre- 
and inservice training must provide for the teacher an initial 
and continuing incentive through a complete knowledge of sub- 
ject matter and methods, the participants saw teacher training 
playing only a limited role as a supplement to the teacher's 
personal interest — ^which is influenced significantly by his own 
personality, existing conditions, and his fellow teachers* 



VI 



The Growth and 
Organization, the 
Cooperation and 
Coordination of English 

Associations 



The Organization of 
Teachers of English in 
Great Britain 

Esmor Jones 

As the British National Association for the Teaching of Eng*- 
lish (NATE) has been formally in existence for only just over 
two years, achieving a membership so far of some 3|000| it seems 
almost presumptuous to disKniss British organization and its prob- 
lems before an audience of the National Coimcil of Teachers of 
English, which faced our difficulties of birth and infancy many 
years ago and which is now in full maturity. 

However, I can hope, quite selfishly, that an account- of the 
British situation may arouse memories of problems solved and 
difficulties overcome that will be of direct help to us on our re- 
turn home. 

The English educational system is of a confusing complexity. 
When members of NCTE visited England on a study tour this 
summer, I - amember their surprise on being taken round Win- 
chester College — certainly one of the most impressive and most 
ancient of our independent fee-paying schools which we so 
quaintly term ''public." In contradistinction to this, we are apt 
to describe the schools supported by public money from national 
taxes and local rates as ''state" schools. As a consequence, I have 
met a 'unber of Americans who deduce from this that our sys- 
tem is similar to that fotmd in some European countries — ^that is, 
centrally controlled and organized 

There is indeed a national Ministry of Education, now (con- 
fusingly) called the Department of Education and Science. The 
Secretary of State is an important member of the British Cabinet. 
This government Department is a spending department above 
all else, and its chief power stems from this — its ability to exert 
control over the general educational pattern of the cotmtry by 
its allocation of limited national resources. The second principal 
ftmction of the Department is advisory. The British "state sys* 
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tem^ so-called, is, in fact^ a local system* The running of our 
schools is in the hands of the local city and county councils, 
and here the British and American systems are much closer to 
each other than is always appreciated 

It is almost true to say that there are as many forms of 
educational organization in Great Britain as there are local edu- 
cation authorities. While Act of Parliament or government policy 
may lay down very broad general principles (witness the recent 
circular of our Department of Education and Science requesting 
education authorities to prepare schemes in their areas for a 
''comprehensive" system oL secondary education), the local au- 
thority has considerable fre^om to apply or modify the policy 
as seems best suited to local needs and local opinion. 

Furthermore, and here we differ from at any rate, the prac- 
tice of some American school boards, whatever organizational 
pattern the local authority may devise for its area, the s/'hool 
itself retains a remarkable degree of freedom to manage its own 
affairs. It would seem that the pattern of grants movii^ down 
from the center through local councils to the schools might have 
led to central control of the content of education. But we do not 
even have local council control of content By and large, every 
single school in Great Britain is a law to itself. Indeed, so is 
every teacher. There are local authorities which have attempted 
to have a say in what is taught in their schools; there are head 
teachers who direct the work of their assistant staff in detail. But 
the rarity of such attempts virtually makes them newsworthy. 
The norm is the responsibility of the individual teacher for what 
he or she teaches in the classroom. 

Let me illustrate briefly from my own situation. I teach in a 
moderate sized secondary school with some 750 pupils* I am 
Head of the English Department As such, I, not the Head- 
master, am responsible for the English syllabus of the school; I 
decide how the money available annually for the department is 
spent; I decide what books are to be bought for classroom use. 
But I cannot dictate how, in terms of the syllabus, my colleagues 
should teach. It is reasonable for me 'to insist that the school 
English syllabus be followed; it would not be thought reason- 
able for me to dictate the organization of work lesson by lesson. 
I can only advise. From his standpoint the Headmaster advises 
me. Also available is a structure of external advice, as many 
local authorities assign advisory staff to visit the schools and give 
guidance on curricular matters* 

We also have the system of a national Inspectorate. Her 
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Majesty's Inspectors, it is true, are responsible for the mainte- 
nance of standards, but they have no executive powers over the 
schools. They can recommend and they can advise; they cannot 
compel a school to follow any particular curricular pattern* I 
would not exchange this almost anarchical freedom for anj^hing 
in the world. But it does make the teacher in any subject a peculi- 
arly lonely figure. This very independence makes the teacher in 
Britain more difficult to help than, I suspect, a teacher almost 
anywhere else. There is comparatively little tradition of consul- 
tation save on those matters which, perforce, bring teachers 
together — salaries and general conditions of service. The result 
has been that the growth of general associations of teachers, 
more analogous perhaps to trade unions, has been marked this 
century, though ev3n here there is no unity. The growth of as- 
sociations devoted to the curriculum has been slow, for a high 
proportion of educational discussion is intensely parochial — with- 
in the individual school itself, in fact Very few of us know what 
happens in the classrooms of neighboring schools. Very few of us 
in secondary schools know what happens in the primary schools 
which annually send us pupils. So independence has been bought 
at the expense of "apartness." 

Many of us think that this cost has been unnecessary and 
have tried, over the years, iu the context of the freedom I have 
described, to help teachers of English to ^^iscuss common prob- 
lems and share experiences. 

Curiously, however, the first attempts to provide such oppor- 
tunities for English teachers came virtually from outside the 
ranks of school teachers. I should perhaps mention in passing 
that the general associations have subject subcommittees, but 
these tend to be remote and to make little impact; and were it 
not for their traditional association v/ith examining bodies and 
with advisory committees of the Departn ent of Education and 
Science, they would long ago have ceased t j exist The emergence 
of subject associations such as NATE is removing their raison 
d'etre, though it may take some time for this to be understood. 

As early as 1906 the English Association was formed, but it 
has never been specifically concerned with the teaching of Eng- 
lish. The English Association is, in fact, a body of people who 
are interested w English as a language and as a literature and 
thus includes a .ery wide range of professional users of the lan- 
guage — writers, artists, actors, administrators, lawyers, and mem- 
bers of the general public as well as teachers. The result has 
been that the ork of the Association for schools has been 
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peripheral and in effect limited to the grammar school. There 
have been some useful publications over the years (though not 
very recently), but the main role of the Association has been in 
the survey of university work in I'^^nglish for its heterogeneous 
membership and in the provision of meetingj^ in LfOndon and 
one or two places, at which bonks can be discissed. 

Not imtil the postwar reorganization of our educational 
system, however, was the need felt for an organization more 
specifically professional. The new secondary modem schools de- 
veloped academic ambitions and shifted from the class teacher 
to the subject specialist. The General Certificate of Education, 
ministry recognized but university organized, was seen as the 
passport to a tremendous variety of skilled employment and 
spread from the grammar schools into the supposedly nonaca*- 
demic secondary modem schools. The primary school became 
geared to the business of preparing pupils, not to go into the 
world on reaching the great age of fourteen but to find a place 
in the secondary hierarchy at eleven. And so the external pres- 
sures and demands have risen outside the door of the classroom. 

The first postwar attempt to meet the growing need for pro- 
fessional guidance was largely local — ^with one important excep- 
tion: the growth of the quarterly periodical. The Use of English, 
from its inception under the editorship of Denys Thompsoa 
However, one might assess the attitude of teachers to the gen- 
eral philosophy of English teaching that informs the work of this 
journal, it remained ior many years the only journal devoted to 
the practical business of teaching English in the classroom. Its 
readership has been in the past largely secondary, however, and 
this has been to some extent a limitation upon its coverage. 
Recently there have been considerable efforts to develop a much 
larger primary school readership. 

Locally, teachers of English began to come together. In sev- 
eral cities loose associations of teachers of English came into 
existence. A few were technically branches of the English Asso- 
ciation; the majority were quite independent Strongest of these, 
perhaps, was the London Association for the Teaching of Eng- 
lish which has held some valuable conferences, sponsored some 
equally valuable books for school use, and prepared some equally 
valuable study papers. ThiJ Association is, however, predomi- 
nantly secondary in orientation, and its insistence on being a 
working body has kept it comparatively small in numbers. 

In the last ten years, the quarterly. The Use of English, has 
encouraged the emergence of local discussion groups and tribute 
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must be paid to its disinterested work in this field. Some twenty 
Use of English Groups are indeed in existence in Britain today, 
but they tend to be small and loosely organized, attracting those 
teachers most in sympathy with the broad approach of the 
journal from which they take their name. I am conscious that 
these are rather dangerous generalizations — some Use of English 
Groups aic large and highly organized, and readership of the 
jounittl is far from bemg a condition of membership. 

It is in this context that the National Association for the 
Teaching of English was born in September 1963. In organiza- 
tion we are virtually a federation of local associations. The local 
associations and Use of English Groups which joined together 
to found NATE wrote into our co'nstitution specific provisions 
to protect the local autonomy of their groups. We have thus side 
by side a fairly conventional Branch structure and a system of 
Corporate membership. This may prove to be a transitional phase 
as already a number of Use of English Groups have decided that 
they would be better operatii^ as Branches of the Association. 

Because the roots of the Association are local, we have to ' 
work in a tradition of local activity and of distrust of central 
authority. The principal tension in our life is that between the 
urgency of so much of the work and the consequent temptation 
to get it done quickly through central committees, and the in- 
stinct of the local group for the parochial. One sometimes senses 
the attitude: let NATE produce the books and pamphlets (for a 
very low subscription) while we go our own sweet local way! 

The solution, as we see it so far, is to involve the local branch 
in the national work. For example, we are engaged in the produc- 
tion at the moment of a survey of the English examinations of 
the General Certificate of Education. Most of the preliminary 
work of studying the various papers of this examination ha^ 
been done by subcommittees of our local branches. Though this 
is the pattern we should most like to follow, it is not always the 
most efiicient way to work if one is in a hurry. For example, 
we share one problem with our American friends. It is much easier 
to interest the specialist English teacher in a "subject** associa- 
tion than it is to interest the teacher who spends only a part of 
his time teaching English. We encoimter immense difficulties in 
persuading the prunary school teacher to joia As yet, few local 
branches have enough primary school members to undertake 
much work at branch level. Inevitably, therefore, the burden 
falls- centrally and will continue to do so until the achievement 
arouses the interest In all organizations such as ours with am- 
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bitions to be wholly comprehensive, this particular problem and 
also the problem of the ''break-through'' point exist At present, 
with the burden upon honorary officers great and growing, there 
is a clear limit to what can be achieved with purely voluntary 
resources. At what point will the equation solve itself? We need 
full-time staff to expand our membership properly; we need a 
large membership to pay a full-time staff. Inevitably, we have to 
spend much time with financial and organi2ational problems 
when really, as teachers of English, we should be best deploying 
our energies in guarding through our teaching the linguistic and 
literary inheritance of English as a live and growing tradition 
in our complex society. 

Such is a brief account of our situation and of the early 
growth of NATE. I think the achievement in two years, some of 
the evidence of which is on display at this convention, is one 
of which we need not be ashamed. Indeed, we are running into 
the danger of being accepted, almost prematurely, as the profes- 
sional voice of Enj^lish teachers, before we have the size and the 
organization to cope with the tasks such recognition brings. 

But to my mind, the root of the problem and the challenge 
is the isolation of the teacher. Far too often do we regard our- 
selves as separate creatures — as university lecturers in English, 
as infant school teachers, as secondary school teachers — and the 
habits of apartr^ess encourrged by the organization of educa- 
tion prevent us from recognizing our common concerns as teach- 
ers and as teachers of English. To be truly successful, NATE 
must find all these teachers working together as colleagues on 
comn^on experiences and problems. We mast be a society in 
which the university lecturer not only gives but learns, in which 
the classroom teacher not only receives but gives. This is the 
context of organization and of work. 
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Professional English 
Associations in Canada 

Merron Chorny 



I A consideration of the professional English organizations in 

^ the United States, Great Britain, and Canada permits an exami- 

I nation of national associations of English teachers at three stages 

t of development In the United States, the National Council of 

I Teachers of English gives leadership and service based on more 

f than a half century of growth and experience. In Great Britain, 

I the National Association for the Teaching of English has over- 

I come the problems of initial organization and faces the chal- 

I lenges of extending its leadership and its services. In Canada, 

I the problems of initial organization are still to be resolved; as 

1 yet, there is no national association of teachers of English. 

I In part, an explanation for the lack of a national profession- 

I al English organization may be found by examining the educa- 

d tional system in Canada. Such an examination provides insight, 

i as well, into the professional English organizations which have 

I evolved 

I By constitution, education in Canada is a provincial responsi- 

I bility. Each of the ten provinces maintains its own educational 

I ^stem under the direction of a Department of Education. The 

f Department exercises financial control by allocating provincial 

I grants for educatioa The influence of the province extends be- 

I yond the financial, however. Each Department of Education, 

I with limited exceptions, also determines the content of educa- 

I tion: it sets the courses of study for the province; it authorizes 

I the textbooks for the courses; it conducts, at certain grade l^evels, 
external examinations based on the courses of study. Although 
the immediate control of the public schools is subject to local 

t authorities, they must operate within the context of the provin- 

[ dal control. 

Within this structure, the teacher in Canada has been limited, 
essentially, in determining what is taught How he teaches is, 
theoretically, an individual matter. However, statements of con- 
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tent, authorized textbooks, and external examinations have 
tended to inhibit freedom of teaching practice as well. 

The type of control exercised by each province over educa- 
tion must be considered as an influence on both the nature and 
the direction of the development of professional English organi* 
zations in Canada, a development which presents interesting 
contrasts to the developments in Great Britain and the United 
States. Whereas, in Great Britain the independence of the teach- 
er may have posed difficulties for the formation of a national 
English association, in Canada the circumscription of teacher 
freedom may have been a factor in the belated formation of 
professional English organizations. Despite the fact that, in both 
the United States and Canada, principal jurisdiction over edu- 
cation rests with agencies other than the federal, the need for a 
national English association was recognized, in one coimtry, and 
an association was forired over fifty years ago; in the other 
country, a national association is only now being seriously pro- 
posed. To attempt to explain these contrasts and the develop- 
ment of professional English organizations in Canada solely in 
terms of the provincial systems of education would be to over- 
state the case. 

The influence of the form of the provincial educational sys- 
tems, however, cannot be discounted. Under extensive central 
control of education, the need for professional improvement may 
appear to be adequately satisfied by conferences and workshops 
organized by central and local authorities; the reasons for a 
professional English organization may not be apparent Further, 
even when the need for a professional organization is recog- 
nized, it will be designed to serve the area over which the central 
authority has control. These two generalizations describe the pro- 
fes'^ional English organizations in Canada, 

First, these organizations are comparatively recent; of the 
five now organized, four have been established since 1960, A sixth 
one will be formed before the end of this year. Second, all six 
organizations, existing and proposed, are provincial, established 
to serve the English teachers within a particular province. In 
structure and organization, each provincial English association 
has many characteristics of the National Cotmcil of Teachers of 
English. However, it seems probable that when a national asso- 
ciation is formed in Canada, the organization will be similar to 
that of the National Association for the Teaching of English; 
it will be a federation embracing existing groups, recognizing 
certain rights of these groups. 
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The origins of professional English organizations in Canada 
can be traced to two principal sources: professional English or- 
ganizations in the United States and professional associations 
of teachers in Canada* For many years Canadian teachers have 
held membership in the National Council of Teachers of English 
and in the International Reading Association, as well as sub- 
scribed in their publications. At the present time approximately 
2,000 Canadian teachers are associated with each of these two 
organizations. Canadian affiliates of the International Reading 
Association are active in a number of provinces. The affiliates 
are organizations additional to the provincial professional asso- 
ciations referred to earlier. Of the provincial organizations, two 
are now affiliates of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

Professional teachers' associations, as well, are an influence. 
The Ontario Educational Association, a general association of 
educationists, has an English Section of over 400 teachers which 
holds an annual convention, publishes a magazine, and engages 
in other professional activities. The New Brtmswick Teachers' As- 
sociation has provided leadership in the establishment of a pro- 
vincial English Council 

Perhaps the, most interesting development in professional 
English organizations in Canada is taking place now in the four 
western provinces where teacher associations are leading the 
establishment of subject area councils. In each of the four west- 
em provinces, all the teachers are represented by a single teach- 
ers' association. Membership in each association is automatic. 
These associations have been in the forefront in economics and 
teacher welfare. About ten years ago they turned to the area of 
professional development; out of their deliberations grew the 
subject area councils. 

Here was the genesis of the professional English organizations 
in the four western provinces. In 1960, both the Secondary As- 
sociation of Teachers of English of British Columbia and the 
English Council of Alberta were organized. The Saskatchewan 
English Teachers' Association was formed in 1963. An English 
association will be formed in Manitoba before the end of this 
year. 

In the three professional English organizations which have 
been formed, in British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, a 
similar pattern h evident Each organization receives, from the 
sponsoring body, finanrial support ranging from an annual grant 
of $300 in Saskatchewan, to one which may exceed $1,000 in 
Alberta* Additional grants may be made for special projects. 
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Bach of the three organizations has established publications and 
has instituted an annual conference. Each is organizing regional 
affiliates and is developing inservice education programs for 
teachers of English* Alberta and British Columbia have affiliated 
with the National Council of Teachers of English; probably Sas- 
katchewan will apply for affiliation* An informal liaiso:t has been 
established among these three provincial organizations. 

Although most of the professional English organizations in 
Canada have been formed within the past five years, they have 
already made noteworthy advances and overcome numerous dif- 
ficulties. They still face many problems, problems which they 
share with the National Association for the Teaching of English. 
Membership is small: British Columbia has 700 members; Al- - 
berta and Ontario, 400 each; Saskatchewan, 100. The organiza- 
tu>ns need to extend their base of leadership. They need to 
undertake services formerly provided by other agencies in the 
province. In order to grow, they need to establish active and 
committed regional affiliates. However, the organizational work 
involved makes extreme demands upon the limited number of 
key personnel in each central organization* These problems, and 
others, are being met and, I am convinced, will be resolved. 

One major issue, which has been resolved m Great Britain 
and in the United States, we still face: the formatic i of a national 
professional English organization in Canada. A!tiiough we are 
fortunate in having the experiences of the National Association 
for the Teaching .of English and of the National Council of 
Teachers of English to guide us, some of our problems are 
unique, and new solutk>ns will need to be found for them* 

In 1964, the Natk>nal Council of Teachers of English spon- 
sored, at its annual conventk>n at Cleveland, the first conft^rence 
for Canadian Teachers of English* The conference, devoted en- 
tirely to the questk>n of the formation of a national organization, 
elected a committee of representatives from various provinces 
to investigate the question further. This year, at the second 
conference for Canadian teachers of English, again sponsored 
by the National Council, the report of the committee will be 
presented and discussed. While I am unable to state what deci- 
sions, will be made at this conference, I am certain that they will- 
represent a majbr step toward the formation of a national pro- 
fessk>nal English organization in Canada. 



Professional English 
Associations in the 
United States 

Ralph C Staiger 

In the United States, professional English associations appear 
to exist for the same reason as thousands of other groups — ^lo 
provide a meeting place for individuals of similar interests, a 
forum for the exchange of ideas and, sometimes, a marketplace 
for personnel. Services to members grow from the association's 
purposes and take various forms, depending upon the vitality, 
size, and interests of the group. 

Since they are voluntary organizations and no requirement to 
join normally exists, the influence of the members is significant 
Depending upon the degree of his participation, a member is 
likely to be cognizant of new ideas in his sphere of interest and 
is often an influencer of opinion in his home community if, 
indeed, he is not an innovator of professional improvement. 

English is a blanket term which, in our schools and colleges, 
has come to include the study of many aspects of language, and 
individuals have developed foci of interest in the various areas 
and at different levels. When an interest becomes important to a 
number of persons, a new organization is sometimes created 
Often these begin within an ongoing organization and become 
an administrative subdivision of the parent group. Sometimes a 
completely new unit is formed. Often ongoing organizations 
merge because their interests are similar. 

One focus of interest is the educational level at which mem- 
bers work — college or university, high school or elementary 
school teaching. Although most groups acknowledge the arbitrari- 
ness of these divisions and are concerned arout articulation be- 
tween levels, the differences still exist 

The Modem Language Association attracts college and uni- 
versity teachers of English and modern foreign languages for 
the purpose advancing all aspects of literary and linguistic study. 
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It studies foreign language teaching promotes a cooperative Eng- 
lish program emphasizing the sequential nature of the teaching 
of literature and writing at all levels. 

The Commission on English of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board also seeks articulation between the high school and 
college. It analyzes and proposes standards for student and teach- 
er working conditions, teacher training and retraining, and 
curriculum content for secondary schools, to determine what the 
colleges consider as competence in English, and to suggest how 
differences can be reduced to agreement The college teacher's 
influence is quite evident in the activities of both these profes^ 
sional groups. 

Other college-oriented groups are the College English Associa- 
tion, comprised of faculties of English and related c^isciplines in 
colleges and universities in the United States, and the English 
Institute, a much smaller regional organization of college teach- 
ers* 

The Natu>nal Council of Teachers of English, I need not 
emphasize, is a large association which was initially high school- 
oriented and still continues to draw much of its membership 
from secondary schools* More than thirty years ago, however, it 
published a college edition of the English Journal, which be- 
came College English and in 1942 purchased the Elementary 
English Review, now called Elementary English, which extended 
the Elementary Sectk>n*s influence over a larger proportion of 
elementary school teachers. 

Tl^ie National Council is broadly based in its levels and in- 
terests* A perusal of an NCTE convention program indicates the 
richness of its offerings and reflects .the concerns of its mem- 
bers. As do some of the other organizations, it has number of 
local and state coimcils affiliated with the parent organization 
and student groups related to parent local affiliates. These groups 
can exert local influence wMch leads to the improvement of 
teaching practices. 

Nevertheless, separate special interest groups have evolved. 
An example is the Natk>nal Conference on Research in English, a 
very small group of persons with research interests. In all prob- 
ability its members without exception belong to the National 
Council, which issues the Conference's reports. Nevertheless, a 
high degree of independence in policy making exists. 

Other groups concerned with aspects of English language 
teaching have developed, such as the Speech Association of 
America, the American Forensic Association, the National Asso- 
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ciation of Speech and the Dramatic Arts. More tangentially, we 
have the American Speech Correction Association and the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association. Two groups with an entire- 
ly different purpose are the Simpler Spelling Association and the 
Spelling Reform Association, Their fringe relationship should ex- 
clude them from the paper, but English teachers should be aware 
of their existence. 

Discussion on the Problems and 
Possibilities of 
International Cooperation 

Social Values and Curriculum Development 

In the final discussion at the conference, the participants 
approached such issues as the role of the English program in 
society, the image of the teacher, and the concept of English in 
an integrated curriculum. George Allen felt that the English pro- 
gram has generally a broad, twofold purpose — preparing every- 
one for life in our automated state and at the same time achiev- 
ing quality of educall'^n for the advanced Frank Whitehead 
questioned the extent to which teachers examine the values 
which they are teaching. This concern for social values beyond 
education is present in all countries. Some participants were 
distressed with the image of the teacher as priest In view of the 
fact that teachers come to literature with personal, precomposed 
values, this image can lead to a situation where the teacher is 
finding new, imperative values instead of enabling the students 
to find their own. Muriel Crosby noted that with the celebrated 
launching of the Russian sputnik, a major movement was started 
to reform American education, one aspect of which was to de- 
partmentalize even the elementary curriculum. The elementary 
people feared that this departmentalization too often results in 
greater attention to subjects other than English literature, es- 
pecially in the minds of unqualified teachers who do not recognize 
its significance. Elementary teachers often consider themselv i 
to be teachers of reading, not of English. 

Reading Interests 

A major concern of group participants was the lack of interest 
of all ages in reading. The group speculated as to what English 
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educators might do to encourage more reading, Paul Diederich 
reported that the amount of reading increases through grade 
eight (age thirteen), then decreases throughout life. Among the 
reasons advanced for this decline was the greater emphasis at- 
tached to sports, homework^ and such home diversions as televi- 
sion; and to school activities, to nonreading home environments, 
to belles lettres (which have lately developed in the United 
States), and to textbooks and readers which kill interest John 
H. Fisher suggested the possibility of a "hereditary" reason for 
the lack of reading interest in the United States: many American 
ancestors were definitely not book readers. However, Joseph Mer- 
sand quickly pointed out that many immigrants brought with 
them to this country the Bible, Bunyan, Shakespeare, and other 
works. 

Considerable discussion ensued about what can be done to en- 
courage more reading. Denys Tiiompson suggested that abridge- 
ments of Johnny Tremain or The Prince and the Pauper might 
be useful in closing the gap between juvenile and adult books. 
He mentioned the fact that with some books, such as Moby Dick 
and Pride and Prejudice, condensations are possible. Sev^Tal 
participants saw no possible justification for abridging; others 
distinguished between slight abridgements and complete rewrit- 
ing. Randolph Quirk noted that Hionlei is cut by at least one 
third whenever it is performed. Mr, Mersand expressed concern 
for the lowest 25 to 30 percent of students who would never 
benefit from literature were it not for abridgements. The general 
conclusion was that some editing of standard works may help 
the teacher, but such editing must not be mistaken for rewriting 
which is not even literature. Additional suggestions were ad- 
vanced for paperback libraries, summer reading programs, more 
complete libraries in schools, more literary study in the elemen- 
tary schools, more general class discussion and argument about 
novels and poetry, and development of a program of suitable 
classics for each age level, including an earlier introduction to 
drama and poetry. Many of the participants seemed to favor 
what Lewis Leary termed ^nevolent censorship," or as Mr. 
Whitehead said, ''suitability prediction," which the tfacher 
might exercise with individual needs and abilities of his stu- 
dents in mind. A program would then follow the student's natural 
development and maturity with a transition from the simplified 
world to the complex world by means of more mature, complex 
literattire. 
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Language and School Fr i^-asxis 

Randolph Quirk observed that both papers and discussion at 
the conference had ventilated such issues as the persistent belief 
that within scientific linguistics and practical apr^lications of lan- 
guage exists an artifact known as "good English." Mr. Quirk felt 
that much of the trouble in the native-English teaching situatk>n 
now springs fro?, this definition. Too often a child is taught a 
language which is at variance with his experience. English in the 
classroom should not be so rigid as to overlook these variations. 
The next important issue raised b>* Mr. Quirk's statement was 
the ''rudderless feeling" now prevailing among English teachers 
in regard to language as a subject But this is not by any means 
confined to the English-speaking world. In all "advanced coun- 
tries," t'le native language is taught, but the theoretical basis for 
such teaching is shaky, and there is little agreement on what it 
achieves or even on what it sets out to achieve. 

Frederic Cassidy noted that, unlike particular works of litera- 
ture, language involves change; it has no single standard; it is 
not monolithic but is full of shades and nuances. English educa- 
tors must enlighten people as to the complexity of good English. 
In placing this in the curriculum, teachers should remember that 
language is not something separate from literature but is in fact 
one of the chief concerns of literary scholars. In order to study 
language scientifically, a person must first study linguistics. After 
considering such complex but imperative questions as ''How do 
you put language in the curriculum?" — ^"What level of language 
should we work for?" — and "How must we tie up language learn- 
ing with social phenomena?" the participants generally agreed 
that everyone needs to be taught what language is, and he 
needs to be taught well 

Future Cooperation 

Participants unanimously favored formation of a continuing 
International Conference to be sponsored by teachers in the three 
countries and held in alternate years on each side of the ocean. 
James Squire hoped that NCTE might be able to sponsor such 
a program with the help of Canadian teachers during the summer 
of 1967 or 1968. George Allen suggested that the scope of the 
meeting might at first be limited to 100 or 200 participants. One 
major problem in organizing a continuing conference is that 
NATE, which is only two years old, and the Canadian groups, 
which have not as yet formed a national Canadian organization, 
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may not be strong enough for some time to support conferences 
in their own countries* 

Enthusiasm was extremely high for the ultimate values to be 
gained by teachers from tours of foreign countries such as Esmor 
Jones was planning through the United States. Participants urged 
that such exchange of ideas "in the field" might continue. 

The group agreed that an annotated bibliography of books 
on the teaching of English from the three coimtries should be 
most valuable. J. N« Hook agreed to prepare (with the help 
of Mr. Mersand) a list of references for the United States; Frank 
Whitehead will prepare one for Great Britain; and Philip Penner, 
one for Canada. 

Lastly, the participants applauded the willingness of the 
NATE leaders %o prepare a column for Elementary English and 
the English Jotxmal on latest developments in the various coun- 
tries, should NCTE so request Such columns might ultimately be 
a continuing feature of journals in all three countries. 



VII 

Selected 
References 



References on the 
Teaching of English in 
the United States 

Compiled by J. N. Hook, University of Illinois 

The following highly selective bibliography is restricted to 
fifty items, published for the most part since 1960, dealing spe- 
cifically with the teaching of English. No attempt has been made 
to include any of the large number of significant, seminal research 
studies in language, composition, literature, and curriculum that 
have contributed heavily to curricular change in the past few 
years; these would warrant a separate and no less extensve bibli- 
ography. 

The compiler wishes to express his thanks for the assistance 
of Professors William H. Evans and Paul Jacobs, University of 
Illinois; Dr. Joseph Mersand, Jamaica High School, New York; 
and Professor Miriam Wilt, Temple University. 

Cross-Level 

Botel, Morton. How to Teach Reading. Chicago: Follett Publishing 
Co., 1962. 

Practical suggestions for grades 1-12. 

Braddock, Richard, et a/. jResearcfi in Written Composition. Cham- 
paign, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1963. 

Summarizes the little we really know about teaching com- 
position, 

Conunission on English* Freedom and Discipline in EnHLiah. New 
Yoik: College Entrance Examination Board, 1965. 

A fascinating amalgam of educational philosophy and practical 
recommendations; has been reviewed with both hostility and 
enthuiiasm. 

Conference on English Education. Annual Report (title varies). 
Champaign^lU.: NCTE, 1963-pre8ent 

Talks and siunmaries from annual conferences !4>L4>erson8 
responsible for preparing and supervising English teachenu 
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Evans, William H., ed 'Testing in English*" lUinois English Bulletitit 
Feb. 1965. Urbana, III: Illinois Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish» 1965. 

Six articles on preparation of tests. 

Golden, Ruth L Improving Patterns of English Usage. Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press, 1960. 

Report by a teacher in predominantly Negro schools. 

Hogan, Robert F., ed The English Language in the School Program, 
Champaign, 111.: NCTE, 1966. In press. 

Proceedings of Spring 1963 and 1964 NCTE institutes on 
linguistics. 

Jewett, Amo, e^ a/. Improving English Skills of Culturally Different 
Youth. USOE BuUetin 1964, No. 5. Washington, D. C: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1964« 

Papers presented at an Office of Education conference. ^ 

NCTE Commission on the English Curriculum. The Education of 
Teachers of English for American Schools and Colleges. VoL V, 
NCTE Curriculimi Series. New York: Appleton-Centuiy-Crofts, - 
1963. I 
The major work on this subject ; 

. The English Language Arts, Vol. I, NCTE Curricultmi Series. 

New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. , | 
Bases for plaiming a curriculum, K-12. i 

NCTE Committee on the National Interest The Natioiutt Interest I 

and the Continuing Education of Teachers of English. Champaign, I 

IlL: NCTE 1964. 1 

Recommendations on continuing study for elementary and | 

secondary teachers. | 

. The National Interest and the Teaching of English* Champaign, | 

111.: NCTE, 1961. | 
Statistical analysis, with reconunendations that have influenced 
national policies in support of English instruction. 

NCTE Task Force on Teaching English to the Disadvantaged Lan- | 

guage Programs for the Disadvantaged. Champaign, 111.: NCTE, | 

1965. I 

Observations of existing programs, with many specific recom- | 

mendations. i 

Pooley, Robert C Teaclung English Grammar. New York: Appleton- | 

Century-Crofts, 1957. | 

Historically based treatment with recommendations for teach- J 

ing; excellent; but needs updating. 3 

. Teaching English Usagfi. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 

1946. 

Influential and still valuable study, now being revised 
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Reid, LoreiL Teaching Speech, Third Ed Columbia, Mo.: Artcraft 
Press, 1960. 

Methods book covering in-class and out-of-cl££ss speech ac- 
tivities. 

Steinberg, Erwin R, ed Needed Research in the Teaching ' of English* 
Washington, D. C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963. 
Proceedings of a seminal conference. 
Stone, George W., ed. Issues, Problems, and Approaches in the Teach- 
ing of English. New York: Holt; Rinehart and V^nston, Inc., 1961. 
A collection of provocative and informative articles, including 
the influential definition of 35 basic issues. (Statement of 
Basic Issues is also available separately from NCTB and 
MLA.) 

Walter, Nina W. Let Them Write Poetry. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
h Winston, Inc., 1962. 

Motivation and techniques, grades 1-12; contains numerous 
poems by children* 

Elementary 

Anderson, Paul L Language Skills in Elementary EducatiorL New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1964. 

Comprehensive methods book, stressing specifics. 
Applegate^ Mauree. Easy in Englislu Evanston, IlL: Harper & Row, 

1960. 

Imaginative, lively book on elementary methods, with Cup- 
boards of Ideas^ and samples of children's writing. 
Amstein, Flora* J. Poetry in the Elementary Classroom, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1962. 

Increasing children's enjoyment of poetry* 

Burrows, Alvina, et a/. Tiiey All Want to Write: Written English in 
the Elementary School, Third Ed New York: Holt; Rinehart h 
Winston, Inc^ 1964. 

Techniques of teaching compositioa 

Dawson, Mildred, and Marian Zollinger. Guiding Language Learning, 
Second Ed New York: Harcourt, Brace 8^ World, Inc., 1963. 
Methods book, oiganired grade lev^ 

Elementary English. Champaign, III: NCTE, 1924-present 

Ed William A. Jenkins. Monthly jounial summariiing research 
findings and offering si>ecific danroom helps. 

Gans, RoouL Cotranon Sense in Teadung Reading. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-MerriU Co., 1963. 
Approi«iately titled 

Glaus, Marlene. From Thoughts to Words. Champaign, IlL: NCTE, 
1965. 
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book of enrichment activities written for elementary teach** 
ers to use with children." 
Hildre^h, Gertrude. Teaching SpelUni. New York: Holt, Rinehart fc 
Winston, Inc., 1955. 

The best known book on this subject 
Lefevre, CarL Linguistics and the Teaching of Reading, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1964. 

Along with C C Fries' Linguiatics and Reading (Holt, Rine- 
hart & Winston, Inc., 1963), makes the first in-depth ex- 
plorations of a significant new field. 
NOTE Commission on the English Curriculum. Language Arts for 
Today's Children. Vol. 11, NCTE Curriculum Series. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. 

Curriculum planning and evaluation in listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing, for early childhood, middle grades, and 
upper grades. 

Russell, David H. Children Learn to Read, Second Ed« Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1961. 

Comprehensive, scholarly treatment of reading from preschool 

through junior high. 
Smith, Nila B. Reading Instruction for Today's Children. Englewood 

Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963. 

Research-based, specific, candid. 
Squire, James R., e^ al. Source Book on English Institutes for Ele- 
mentary Teachm. Champaign, 111.: NCTE, 1965. 

Cosponsored by MLA; describes most needed work in English 

and curriculum for elementary teachers who attend institutes 

or otherwise pursue further education. 
Strickland, Ruth G. The Language Arts in the E^eaientary School, 
Second Ed Boston: D. C Heath & Co., 1957. 

Stress on interrelations of linguistic and personal development 

in the child; of spedal value to experienced teachers. 
Wolfe, Don M. Language Arts and Life Patterns^ Grade 2 through 8. 
New York: The Odyssey Press, Inc., 1961. 

Emphasis on children's self-expression. 

Secondary and Collie 

Burton, Dwight L. Literature Study in the High School, Second Ed 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1964. 
Comprehensi/e, practical treatment 

Burton, Dwight L., and John Simmons, eds. Teaching English in To^ 
day's High Schools. New York: Holt, Rinehart fli Winston, Inc., 
1965. 

Balanced collection of essays, mainly from the English Journal 
and College EntHah 
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Cotteie Composition and Commtmication, Champaign, 111.: NCTE, 
1950-present 

Ed William F. Irmscher. Quarterly journal with stress on col- 
lege freshman English* 

College English. Champaign, III: NCTE, 1938~present 

Ed, Richard Ohmann. Monthly journal on literary interpreta- 
tion, linguistics, teaching procedures, etc. 

English Journal Champaign, 111.: NCTE, 1912-present 

Ed. Richard S. Aim. Monthly journal for the secondary school 
teacher of English; annotated index available for 1944-63. 

Fowler, Mary Elizabeth. Teaching Language^ Composition^ and Litersh 
ture. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1965. 
Carefully organized, practical methods book. 

Gordon, Edward J., and Edward I. Noyes, eds. Essays on the Teaching 
of English. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960. 
Papers from Yale conferences. 

Guth, Hans P. English Today and Tomorrow. Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: 
' Prentice-Hall, Ina, 1964. 

Penetrating analysis of kinds of content to be stressed. 
Hook, J. N. The Teaching of High School English, Third Ed. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1965. 

"Idea Boxes" supplement chapters of discussion. 

Kitzhaber, Albert R. Themes, Theories, and Therapy: The Teach- 
ing of Writing in College. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1963. 
Problems and recommendations, with special attention to the 
Dartiaouth College program. 

Loban, Walter, et at. Teaching Language and Literature. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Ina, 1961. 

Almost encyclopedic treatment of curriculum and teaching 
procedures, 

NCTE Co^T'uSiSion on the English Curriculum, A Check List for 

Evaluating the English Program in the Junior and Senior High 
School. Champaign, 111.: NCTE, 1962. 

Reprinted from the April 1962 English Journal. 

. The College Teaching of English Vol. IV, NCTE Curriculum 

Series, ed. by John C Gerber, Curt A. Zimansky, and John H. 
Fisher. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1965. 

Cltapter^ by various hands; prepared in collaboration with 
Modem Language Association, American Studies Association, 
and College English Association. 

. The English Language Arts in the Secondary School VoL III, 

NCTE Curriculimi Series. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1956. 

Emphasis on principles of curriculum building. 
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NCTE Committee on English Programs for Students of Superior 
Ability. English for the Academically Tainted Sttxlent in the 
Secondary School Washington, D. C: National Education Ass'n, 
1960. 

Rationale and desirable procedures. 



References on the 
Teaching of English in 
Great Britain 

Compiled by Frank Whitehead, University of Sheffield 

Gen^ Principles of English Teadiing 
Ford, Boris, ed Yotmi Writers, Yotmg Readers. London: Hutchinson 
h Co^ 1960-1963. 

Articles on children's reading and children's writing reprinted 
(mainly) from the Journal of Edvcedion; together with a 50- 
page anthology of children's writing, and a booklist of fiction 
recommended for children. 
Gurrey, P. Teaching the Mother Tongue in Secondary Schools. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green 8c Co. Ltd., 1958. 

A clear and valuable exposition of the main issues, coupled 
with a number of helpful practical suggestions. Intended par- 
ticularly for the student-in-training or the beginning teacher. 
Holbrook, David. En^ish for Maturity. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 

An eloquent uneven book; powerful in its propagandist plea 
for the centrality of literature in English teaching; sometimes 
muddled in its arguments; often very much at sea in its de- 
tailed practical suggestions. 
Hourd, Marjorie L. The Education of the Poetic Spirit. London: 
Heinemann Group of Publishers Ltd., 1949. 

An interesting study of the creativity shown by children in 
thdr dramatiaations and their poetry writing. Often question- 
able in its details, and sometimes naive in its psychologizing; 
buc valuable because it raises important issues. 
Jackson, Brian, ed English versus Exantirmtiotts. Ixmdon: Chatto h 
WmdusLtd, 1965. 

A second selection of articles reprinted from The Use of Eng^ 
liah; contains some valuable descriptive accounts of good class- 
room practice, in both primary and secondary sdiools. 
Jackson, Brian, and Denya Thompson, eds. English in Educatiort 
London: Chatto h Vlindm Ltd, 1962. 

A collection of articles reprinted from the quarterly magazine 
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The Use of Engliah By no means the best selection that could 
have been made, but able, even so, to open up promising lines 
of thought 

Summerfield^ Geoffrey. Topics in English London: Batsford Ltd, 
1965. 

A discussion of the content of English lessons in the secondary 
school with special reference to the role of the "project"; fol- 
lowed by detailed practical suggestions about thirty topics 
that can be used for such work. 
Walsh, J. H. Teaching Engfish to Children of Eleven to Sixteen-An 

Account of Day-to-Day Practice. London: Heinenumn Group of 

Publishers Ltd, 1965. 

Generous in its provision of practical suggestions and advice; 
oriented particularly towards the more able pupil Generally 
shrewd and sensitive; rather conservative in some respects, e.g., 
in attitude to drama, and in dodle acceptance of the require- 
ments of external ^laminations. 
Whitehead, Frank. The Disappearing Dais: A Study of the Principles 

and Practice of English Teaching. London: Chatto H \^mdus Ltd, 

1966. 

Background Reading 
A. literary Criticigm 

Eliot, T. S. Selected Essays. London: Faber Faber Ltd, 1951. 

Still of central importance, even though many of the best es* 
says were published in the early twenties. 
Harding, D. W. Experience into Words. London: Chatto 9t V^ndus Ltd, 
1963. 

Essays, mainly studies of individual poets, in which the in- 
sight of the literary critic and^the psycholo^st combine to ex- 
plore the relationship between literary and nonliterary experi- 
ence. ' 
Leavis, F* R. Education and the Vruvermty. London: Chatto 9t WvadvA 
Ltd, 1943. 

A pemiasive argument for the centrality of literaiy studies in 
liberal education, together with extended exposition and ex- 
emplification of what is meant by ^e literary-critical dis- 
dpline.** 

Ridiards, L A* Practical CriticisttL London: Routledge k Kegan Paul 
Ltd, 1929. 

A documented eirposition of the difficulties experienced by 
hig^y educated adult readers in understanding, responding to, 
aikl judfing poems the authorship of which had not been dis* 
closed Even today an indispensable source book for the 
teacher of BngUsh, 
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B. Cultural Studies 

Hall> Stuartv and Paddy WhanneL The Popular Arts. London: Hutdi- 
inson & Co*, 1964. 

A discussion of the issues raised for education by the popular 
arts— dnema, pop music, magazine fiction, the press. Gen- 
eral thesis: that the best pop art is good in its own wiqr, and 
the teacher should aim not at weaning the pujnl away from 
it but at helping him discriminate within it Overextended, 
questionable in many of its judgments, but useful in its chal- 
lenge to many customary assumptions. 
Hoggart, Richard. The Uses of Uteracy. London: Chatto H ^ndus 
Ltd, 1958; also Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books Ltd, 
1965. 

Contrasts the values embodied in the working class culture 
of the writer's childhood vnth those of today's conmiercialized 
mass-culture. The conceptual framewoik is shaky, but valu- 
able innghts are generated by the way. 

Leavis,'F. R, and Denys Thompson. Culture md Envkonment. Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus Ltd., 1933. 

Though much of the illustrative material is dated, this re- 
mains an invaluable mine of suggestions for the Enc^h teadi- 
er in his dealings with newspapers, magazines, advertittng, 
popular fiction, eta 

Thompson, Denys, ed. DiacrittuneHon and Popular Culture. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex: Pengiun Books, Ltd., 1965. 

A symposium on advertising, the press, films, television, pop 
music, and industrial design. Uneven, but does make a serious 
attempt to bring the ideas of Culture and Environment into 
relationship with the contemporary cultural scene. 

V^illiams, Raymond Culture and Society. London: Chatto h l^indus 
Ltd, 195a 

A study of the intellectual climate from the end of the eigh- 
teen^ century to the present day, with spedal reference to 
the changing use of the term "culture." Stimulating, but dif- 
ficult 

. The Long Revolution. Chatto fc Windus Ltd, 1961. 

Complementary to Culture and Society. Social and cultural 
change in Britain over the past few centuries, in the light of 
the author's concept of culture as ''a whole way of life." 

C. Langui^e and Child Devdopmait 

Lewis, M. M. Lantfua^, Thougfit and Personality in Infancy and 
Ciif/dfoocf. London: G. G. Harrap Ltd, 1963. 

Attempts to draw together into a coherent pattern what is 
known, to date, about the development of language in young 
children. 
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D. Language and linguistics 

Firth, J. R. The Tongues of Men and Speech London: Oxford Um- 
vetsity Press, 1964. 

For three decades Professor Firth was the leading figure in 
the British tradition of linguistic science^ a tradition which 
developed its own characteristics, significantly different, in 
many wasrs, from those of American structuralism. This vol- 
imie reprints two works of popularization intended for the 
general public^ which Firth published an the 1930*s. Trenchant 
and highly readable (if a little scrappy in shape), they pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to his general point of view 
on language. 

Halliday, M. A. K, Angus Mcintosh, and Peter D, Strevens. The 
Linguistic Sciences and Language Teaching. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Ltd., 1964. 

A thorough but concise exposition, from a neo-Firtfaian stand- 
point, of the nature of modem linguistic science, followed by 
sensible and helpful discussions of the part linguistics can 
play both in the teaching of the mother-tongue and in the 
teaching of a second language, 
Quiric, Randolph. The Use of Engfish, London: Longmans, Green h 
Co., Ltd., 1962. 

An admirably lively discussion of the main issues vtbidh arise 
in the study of the English language today. Covers a wide 
field; eclectic in general approach; the argument illustrated 
(and made accessible to the general reader) by a wealth of 
fascinating examples. Contains two useful appendices, one on 
the transmission system of English by A. C Gimson, the otiier 
on 'Motions of Correctness** by Jeremy Warburg. 
Robins, R. H. Andent and Medieval Granmiaiical Theory in Europe 
with particular reference to modem linguistic doctrines. London: 
BeU (G.) ft Sons Ltd., 1952. 

Despite the ap par en t remoteness of its title, tlus short book 
is extremely helpful in clarifying our understanding of the 
false orientation of most current school grammars, and in ex- 
plaining how this false orientation came about 
^ General Linguistica: an Introductory Survey, London: Long- 
roans, Green k Co. Ltd., 1964. 

An admirably ludd and comprdienrive introduction ^. the 
scientific study of language Illustrative material drawn nly 
(but not exclusively) from English. Not easy teaditz ^ 
never unnecessarily difficult 
Strang) Barbara. Modem English Structure. London: Edward Arnold 
Ltd., and Baltimore, Md.: ^KTiUiams and Vl^lkins Co., 1963. 
An introductory textbodc intended primari^ for oniverdty 
students. Though perhaps a Uttie co n serv ati ve in approach, it 
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dots provide a descriptive analysis of the structure of Modem 
: Enstlish which is reasonably intelligible yet at the same time 

^ acceptable from the point of view of the linguistic scientist 

I Sweet; K A New Eng/ish Gramnmr. Part I, Introduction, Phonohgy 

and Accidence, 1891; Part II, Syntax, 1898. Reissued; New York: 
' Oxford University Press. 

Despite its date of publication, this grammar by the father of 
'*tno6em linguistics" was so far in advance of its time that its 
; approach and materials are still of living interest today. 

c Reading and the Foundations of English 

i Cutforth, J. English in the Primary School Oxford: Blackwell (Basil) 

f h Mott Ltd, 1952. 

^ A i»eftd descriptive account of the approach to English in 

I British junior schools (age 7-11). Sound enough in general 

attitudes, though not perhaps reaching very far below the 
f surface. 

f Goddard, N. L. Reading in the Modem Infants^ School. London: Uni- 

I vernty of London Press, 1958. 

I A valuable de sc ri p t iv e account of good modem practice. 

Morris, Ronald. Swxeas and Failure in Learning to Read. London: 
\ Oldboume Press Ltd., 1963. 

I A tfaou^tful, discursive connderation of a number of current 

I problems in the teaching of reading, which ranges widely over 

z ages, stages, and ability levels, appljring urbane good sense 

to a number of diverse issues. 

I Cilildreii's Books and Authors 

I Fisher, Margery. Intent Upon Reading: A Critical Apf^aisal of Mod- 

I em Fiction for Cfuldren. Leicester: Brockhampton Press Ltd., 

I 196L ; 

I A wxderonging and useful survey of books and authors. 

I lanes, Kathleen £1 Four to Fourteen: A Ubrary of Books for Chtl- 

I dren. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1956. 

f A useful anotated list, with suggested age-gradingi. 

I Pidcard, P. M. / Could a Tale Unfold. London: Tavistock Publica- 

I tiottsLtd., 196L 

I A stimulating if somevi^iat uneven discussion of the psycho- 

I lo^cal significance for children of the stories they hear, read, 

I or watch; special attention is paid to the question of 'Violence'' 

I in children's books and amies. 



I Hie TeiGliii« of Written Ei^liali 

i Clegg^ A. B.,ed The Exdtenan^ of IFn*^ London: (3iatto%\l^ 
I Ltd., 1954. 

f An attractive coUectson of children's writing gathered together 

I 

i 
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from primary and secondary schools in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, together with some description of the school con- 
ditions which gave rise to it; also swingeing attacks upon 'Eng- 
lish exercises" and the influence of external examinations. 
Gurrey, The Teaching oi Written English. London: Longmans, 
Green U Co. Ltd, 1954. 

A searching and illuminating analysis of the principles in- 
volved in teaching children to write. Not easy reading, but well 
worth persevering with. 

Hourd, Marjorie L., and Gertrude £. Cooper. Coming into Their 
Own: A Study oi the Idiom oi Young Chiidren Revealed in Their 
Verae^Writing, London: Heinemann Group of Publishers Ltd., 
1959. 

An anthology of poems by a ringle class of children, aged 9-10. 
The extended conunentary, often penetrating, discusses a num- 
ber of important educational issues and demonstrates the rele- 
vance, for the classroom teacher, of both literaiy-critical and 
psychological insight 

Spoken Englidi 

Wilkinson, Andrew. Spoken English. Educational Review Occasional 
Publication No. 2. Birmingham: University Education Depart- 
ment, 1965. 

A stimulating expontion of the c on cept of '*oncy^ in which 
the author attacks the neglect- of the spoken language in Eng- 
lish schools, outlines the contributions to be made^ in this 
area t>y linguistic science, and proceeds to a careful analym 
of the problems of testing. 

Drama 

Burton, E. J. Drama m ScAooIr Approaches, Methods and Activities, 

' London: Herbert Jenkins, 1955. 

An intelligent and informed discussion of the place of drama 
at different levels in education. Many excellent practical sug- 
gestions. 

Garrard, Alan, and John ^les. Leap to Liie^-An Experiment in Youth 
Drama. London: Qiatto k Windm Ltd., 1957, 1965. 

A stimulating account of one particular approach to dramatic 
activity in secondary sdiools and youth clubs: a form of im* 
provisation based on movement and mime to music 

Joseph, Bertram. Acting Shakespeare. London: Rotttledge k K^^an 
Paul Ltd., 1960. 

This extended discusmon of tiie ;iiain problems whidi arise 
in acting Shakespeare today is at the same tinoe scholarly and 
rooted in the practical experien^ of production and. teaching. 
It atressesy witii mudi telling example^ tiie importance for 
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fhe actor of an awareness of the rhetorical and poetic organ- 
ization of Shakespeare's words* Not, for the most part, di- 
rectly applicable to classroom acting and school production, 
but highly relevant to it 
Slade, Peter. An Introduction to Child Drama. London: University of 
London Press, 1958. 

A shortened version of Peter Slade's longer book Cldld Drama 
which contains most of the author's valuable insights in more 
easily assimilable foim* Good, both theoretically and practic- 
ally, on the value of creative dramatic activity to children's 
development; covers ages S-15. 

Teaching Backward Children 

Holbrook, David. Enfiiah for the Rejected. Cambridge: Cambridge 

University Press, 1964. s 
A vivid and percepi.ive account of woik with a C-«tream in a 

rural secondary modem school, h^ied mainly on an analyms i 

of their imaginative writing. Gersral attitudes wholly com- « 

mendable; the occasional rhetorical exaggeration should not \ 

be allowed to obscure the important insights wluch lie belund. f 

.Taylor, Elizabeth A. Experimenta with a Backward Class. London: : 

Methuen h Co. Ltd.* 1946. 4 

An absorbing and detailed account of a year's woric in wluch 4 

personal writing and the nuddng of a play occupied a key role. ^ 

Vernon, M. D. Backwardness in Reading. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- | 
veisity Press, 1957. ^ 
A perceptive and well-balanced survey of the relevant research. ^ 

I 

Engli^intheUfeof UieSdioolasaWhoIe | 

Blishen, Edward. Roaring Boys. London: Thames and Hudson Ltd., | 

1955. i 

A semificHonalized account of teaclung in a tough secondary | 

modem boys' school in North London; written with senntivity ^ 

and penetration* ,j 

Mackenzie, A Question of Living. London: Collins d^iUiam), | 

Sons 1^ Co. Ltd, 1963. ^ 
A headmaster's account of pioneering work carried out at a 

Junior Secondary School in a Scottish mining town. Vivid J 

and diallen^ng» ^ 

Marshall, Syl^L An Experiment in Education. Cambridge: Cambridge M 
University Press, 1963. 

A deltg^u! aecoQttt of woric in a one-teacher village school | 
witii the empha^s on creativity in art and in writinc. 
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P^odkals 

Growini Point. Northampton, England 

Published nine times a year by editor Margery Fisher^ Ashton 
Manor, Northampton. 

Reviews new books for children, and some older ones* 
The JtmioT BookshelL Huddersfield, England. 

A review of children's books published six times a year, from 

Marsh Hall, Thuxstonland, Huddersfield 
NATE Bulletin. Berks, England: NATE. 

Ed. Andrew ^Ikinson. Published three times a year by Na* 

tional Association for the Teaching of English, 197 Henley 

Road, Caversham, Berks* 
The Use oi English London, England: Chatto fls Windus Ltd. 

Ed Denys Thompson. A quarterly. 



References on the 
Teaching of English in 
Canada 

Compiled by Philip G. Penner, 
University of British Columbia 

Association of Canadian University Teachers of English, Report #1, 
195a 

Though abbreviated and incomplete, this Report contains valu- 
able information about the range of interests of ACUTE* 
Twelve separate papers and two ssrmposia are reported in 
summary* 

Baker, Harold Stewart The High School Engfish Teacher: Concepts 

of Pxoiesaional Reaponsibility and Role, Toronto: Ryerson, 1949. 
This research study examines the professional responsibilities 
of English teachers, and indicates the reactions of practicing 
teachers of English to these responsibilities in terms of ap- 
proval, practice and educational preparation. 
Carpenter, Edmund Snow, and Marshall McLuhan, eds. Explorations 

in Communications: An Anthology. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960. 
An anthology of essays that appeared between 1953 and 1959 
in the University of Toronto^s journal Explorations. This jour- 
nal explored the grammars of such languages as print, the 
newspaper format, and television, attempting to examine ob- 
jectively the current electronic revolution by seeing one me- 
dium from the perspective of others. The essays, by anthropol- 
ogists, psychologists, literary critics, sociologists, philosophers, 
artists, and poets, are particularly concerned with the effects 
of the newer technologies of communication upon education. 
Deverell, A. Frederick. Canadian Bibliography of Reading and Liter- 

atare Instruction (EnglUh) 1760 to 1959. Vancouver: Copp 

ClarkCo. (C 1963). 

An inclusive bibliography of contributions made by Canadian 
teachers and philosophers to the body of knowledge about the 
teaching of Reading and Literature. The f^bliography con- 
tains a valuable section on Canadian books for children and 
youth. A more extensive list of Canadian authors can be found 
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in Dr. R. Watters' A Checklist of Canadian Literaime, 1628^ 
1950 (University of Toronto Press). 
Fiye, Northrop. Anatomy of Criticism: Pout Essays. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1957. 

An influential book; attempts to give a systematic and compre- 
hensive view of the scope, theory, principles, and techniques 
of literary criticism* The four essays are on historical, ethical, 
archetypal, and rhetorical criticism. 

. The Educated Imagination. Bloomington: Indiana University 

Press, 1964. 

Literature is valuable because it educates the imagination, 
where we live all day and make decisions. Frye gives special 
attention to the psychology of myth, especially to the story of 
losing and regaining identity. 

. Sound and Poetry. New York: Columbia University Press, 

1957. 

An excellent survey of metrical styles in poetry. Contains an 
interesting section on changes in metrical style in the fifteenth 
century, and on music and poetry. 

. The Well-Tempered Critic Bloomington: Indiana University 

Press, 1963. 

A short book, trying to establish some basic principles of 
literary criticism, and thus of literary education. Especially 
valuable is the discussion of the rhythms of ordinary speech, 
prose, and poetry. 

, ed Three Lectures: University of Toronto Installation Lectures 

(By Frye, Kluckhohn, and l^igglesworth). Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1958. 

Frye's essay, one of three papers presented by teachers in the 
Humanities, the Social Sciences, and the Natural Sciences, is 
an arugment that articulateness is the basis of a genuine vision 
of htmian life; an eloquent plea for the teaching of responsible 
and precise use of language. 

Joint Conrniittee of the Board of Education and the University of 
Toronto. Design for Leanung: Reports, ed with an introd by 
Northrop Frye. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1962. ; 
An important report, the result of a study of school curriculum 
un^rtaken by elementary, secondary, and university teachers* 
The Introduction N Frye, the English Report^ and an essay 
'Xki Rhetoric" by D. F. Theall are valuable. 

McLuhan, Marshall "The ABCED-Minded,'' Explorations^ V. 12-18. 
An appeal to teachers to see that th^r students' world is no 
longer print-bound. 

j . **rhe ElectFonie Age,** Mass Media in Canada, ed. John A. Irvins. 

Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1962, pp. 177*205. 

ERIC 
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One of ten essays in this Canadian pioneer study of the nature 
and function of mass media and the effects on human nature 
of the interpenetrations of electronic and typographical cultures. 

. The Gutenberg Galaxy: The Making of Typographic Mart Tor- 
onto: University of Toronto Press, 1962. 

A provocative and often provoking study of the effects of the 
printing press upon the thinking and *Svorld view*^ of man. 
The first of the important series of books on a theory of com- 
munications media that the French now call mcLvhanisme. 

. "The Humanities in the Electronic Age," ThoufiU from the 

Learned Society of Canada^ 1961, pp. 3-14. 

In the Electronic age the primary task of the Humanities is to 
understand many new languages bom of new knowledge and 
to keep communication clear and lively. In the past we had 
''seven centers without marg^t**" (trivitun and quadrivium); 
today we may have as many as seventy. 

— . Understanding Media: The Extermona of Maru New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1964. 

Though egocentric in style and dogmatic in tone, undoubtedly 
an important book; an attempt to understand the revolution in 
commtmication technology, and to develop new critical tools. 
The new technology has extended man so as to abolish space 
and time. 

Macnmr, Dorothy Livesay. lUiythm and Sound in Contamporaiy 
Canadian Poetiy." M. Ed. Thesis, University of British Columbia, 
1965. 

A sensitive linguistic analysis of the work of recent Canadian 
poetSy ending with a plea for an oral approach to poetry study 
in schools. 



